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From  Tokyo  to  London  the  hard  way  —  through  the 
‘‘Balkans  of  Asia"  and  the  soft  underbelly  of  Russia!  This 
is  the  tour  some  25  millions  of  readers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  are  taking  as  they  follow  News 
foreign  staffer  Ernie  Hill's  current  reporting. 

Hill  has  just  concluded  a  10-month  assignment  in  Japan 
and  Korea.  Now  he’s  swinging  through  the  arrow-marked 
course  below  .  .  .  probing  significances  along  the  way  in 
the  seething  struggle  between  Democracy  and  Communism. 
Searching  out  the  significant  and  telling  it  interestingly 
is  one  of  Hill's  specialties.  He's  another  reason  why  the 
News  foreign  service  is  the  choice  of  important  newspapers 
across  the  nation. 


Hitting  the  Hot  Spots  with  Hill! 


modern 

"four-in-on#” 

Schumog  Mochints  at  tha 
Torrington  Hod  Mili, 
Torrington,  Connecticut 
produce  finished  rod  in 
diameters  from  3/32"  to 
The/  wifi  finish- 
drow,  cut  to  length, 
stroighten  and  polish  in 
one  continuous  operotion. 


New  3'Stond  High  Speed 
Tondem  Flat  Wire  ftolling 
Mill  recenti/  instofled 
ot  the  Ansonio  Wire  Mill, 
Ansonio,  Connecticut.  This 
mill  operates  ot  speeds 
up  to  2000  feet  per 
minute,  ond  is  copoble 
I  of  producing  lOOO  pound 
f  reels  of  finished  wire. 


ar— — _  VI—,  j 

»  V. 


Things  are 

humming  in  CONNECTICUT! 


AT  THE  Connecticut  plants  of  Anaconda’s 
subsidiary.  The  American  Brass  Com¬ 
pany,  some  long  strides  are  being  taken  in 
stepping  up  production  of  copper,  brass, 
bronze  and  other  copper  alloys  in  mill  forms. 

Similar  activities  are  underway  in  other 
mills  at  Buffalo  and  Detroit;  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  New  Toronto,  Ontario.  Princi¬ 
pal  benefits  accruing  from  this  program  are 
a  streamlined  flow  of  materials  through  the 
plant;  improvement  in  the  quality  of  sheet, 
wire,  rod,  tubes  and  special  shapes;  superior 


surface  finishes;  and  the  ability  to  supply 
the  trade  demand  for  much  larger  metal 
"packages”  which  provide  economies  to 
fabricators  by  virtue  of  fewer  interruptions. 

This  plant-improvement,  projected 
throughout  The  American  Brass  Company 
mills,  is  only  a  part  of  Anaconda’s  company¬ 
wide  building  program,  now  being  carried 
toward  completion  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  South  America.  This  far-flung 
program  has  one  purpose — to  supply  more 
and  better  metals  and  metal  products.  63276a 

The  American  Brass  Company 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chile  Copper  Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Sales  Company 
International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


The  National  Mental  Health  Bell 
Presented  to  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


For  their  "continuing  interest  and  devotion"  in  publicizing  the  problems  of 
the  mentally  ill.  the  Sunpapers  on  June  19,  1953,  received  the  National  Mental 
Health  Bell,  which  was  cast  in  Baltimore  from  shackles  formerly  used  to  bind 
the  mentally  ill. 

At  the  presentation  ceremonies,  Edward  F.  Yaggy,  Jr.,  past  president  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland,  referred  to  the  original  Sunpapers  disclosures  of  mental 
hospital  conditions  in  their  series  of  articles.  "Maryland’s  Shame.”  and  said,  "I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  the  National  Mental  Health  Bell  award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  education  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

"Unlike  other  newspapers,  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  have' completely  grasped  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  public  education  in  the  field  of  mental  health." 

The  300  pound  bell,  which  was  cast  in  April,  is  to  be  awarded  on  a  national  basis  each  year. 


Combined  Daify  Circufafion  (five  Day  Average).  .  379,290  Suntioy  Circo/ation  312,440 


The  Sunpapers 


MORNING-EVENING 

SUNDAY 


or  BALTIMORE 

Nelional  Represenlatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.,  Mew  York,  San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scotl  Chicago  & 
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100  Days  Ahead 

To  THE  Editor:  Re  your  article 
on  Bill  Robinson  (E&P,  June  27, 
page  14),  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  may  have  been  the  first 
big  metropolitan  newspaper  to 
back  Ike  for  President  as  early  as 
October,  1951 — but  it  was  beaten  politicos, 
to  the  starting  line  by  about  100 
days  by  the  neighborhood  News- 
Herald  Publications  located  in 
Highland  Park  and  Eagle  Rock, 

Calif. 

George  H.  Todt  _  , 

Los  Angeles,  Calif,  Flag  Book 

To  THE  EorroR:  First  plannf 
Praise  for  Nelson  for  48  pages,  our  Flag  Book,  “S 

To  THE  Editor:  It’s  about  time  Proudly  We  Hail”  ($1  per  C09 
that  somebody  spoke  some  sense  for  large  orders),  ran  to  84  page 
about  the  comparison  between  It  contains  much  information  ft 
newspapers  and  broadcast  media,  editors  and  suggests  various  »i 
I  refer  to  Carl  J.  Nelson’s  piece  tests. 

on  page  50  of  E&P  for  June  27.  Gridley  Adams 

For  a  long  time  agencies  have  Director-General, 
been  accepting  radio  claims  con-  United  States  Flag  Foundation, 
ceming  the  “cost  per  thousand”  of  370  First  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


contents,  will  have  colored  or 
toons  of  a  humorous  variety  on 
the  cover.  Many  of  these  cartoora 
are  satirical  slaps  at  the  reipiEj 

Mexicans  are  wonderful  pcopL 
We  Americans  ought  to  get  tc 
know  them  better. 

Lud  Ld®' 

El  Paso,  Tex. 


You’re  Also  Right  When  You  Use 
The  CHRONICLE  To  Sell  Houston 


EXCESS  in  hoine*delivered 
circulation  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
The  Chronicle’s  PULLING  POWER 


Rain  report  in  the  East  rat 
line  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader:  “1 
cats,  farmers  managed  to  get 
early,  before  the  rains  came,  n 

^11  U.A  efkS/l  ** 


Humor  in  Mexico 
To  THE  Editor:  I  got  quite  a 
kick  out  of  John  Wilhelm’s  article, 

“Fiery  Final  Wakes  Mexico  City 
Siesta,”  in  the  July  4th  issue. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  type  of  humor  he 
hints  at  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  Ultimas  Noticias.  A  dry  type 
of  humor,  similar  to  the  English¬ 
man’s  humor,  is  quite  typical  of 
Mexicans  in  general.  Mexicans  many  years  listening  m.me 
are  not  the  dull,  sleepy,  siesta-  Union  criticize  the  United 
l&ving  people  which  Americans  citizens  that  I 

are  inclined  to  think  they  are.  criticism  and  start  to  analj 
Mexicans  take  the  first  prize  answer  very  clamly.” 
when  it  comes  to  humorous  car-  "  / 

toons.  In  the  first  place,  Mexicans  Quote  in  the  Buffalo  ( 
are  natural-born  artisU.  There-  Courier-Express:  “It  has  loi 
fore,  the  characters  in  their  car-  a  mute  point  whether  the 
toons  are  humorous  with  or  with-  chicken  came  first.” 
out  accompanying  jokes.  But, 


72.0% 
more  than 
3rd  paper 
daily 


^  21.3%  > 
more  than 
2nd  paper 
k  Sunday  > 


^  20.4%  > 
more  than 
2nd  paper 
L  daily  j 


The  one  newspaper— tested  and  proved  — 
that  can  do  your  selling  job  in  Houston 


Source;  Eicest  in  city  home-delivered  circulotion 
~  tee  Morch  31,  1953,  Publishers’  Statement. 


//  you  erifoy  reading  these  deftnitions  of  newspaper  terms 
ue  will  welcome  your  comments  and  contributions. 

Please  address  Promotion  DepartmenL 


JISK  H.  JONIS,  PuMUmt  t.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Adwthtmg  Olradw 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  Jr.,  rmUmH  M.  J.  OtUONS,  NaMomal  AdvwtUii«  Mer. 

THI  SRANHAM  COMPANY -/Valivnal  Repre$enimtivet 

2 

Vol.  86.  Mo.  30.  July  18.  1963.  Editor  A  Publisher,  The  Fourth  EstaU  b 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  Edit* 
A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  Mew  Ton 
36.  M.  Y.,  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Pott  Office  at  Mew  York.  M.  T. 
Annual  Subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada,  MezMA 
Central  and  South  America,  Spain  and  PhUippines.  $7.50  in  other  eoontriee. 
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Royt  and  Marge  Brodie,  parents  of  Siamese  twins, 
speak  straight  from  the  heart  in  this  “story  behind  the 
story”  — which  made  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
for  many  weeks.  A  Parade  exclusive,  published  in  the 
magazine  section  of  36  important  newspapers. 


Another  example 
of  the  alert,  on-the-news 
editing  that  makes 


publication  in  print 
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What  law  Cii 


Ray  Erwin's 


sends  pork  prices  up 
in  summer... 
down  again  in  winter? 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Ort.  Nov.  Pet. 


ippinaA 


Cl 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


PRODUCTION 


PRICE 


. \  This  chart  shows  the  relationship 
c.'^  between  pork  production  and 
^  jiork  prices  based  on  figures  for 
li)47-49  (a  typical  period),  which 
the  government  is  now  using  as 
its  index-base  |>eriod. 


Xhe  well-known  law  of  supply  and  demand.  With  pork,  it 
works  like  this: 

More  than  half  the  pigs  are  born  in  spring — also  according 
to  law,  the  law  of  nature.  They  spend  a  good  six  months  grow¬ 
ing  to  pork  chop  size. 

As  a  result,  fewer  pigs  are  ready  for  market  during  the 
summer  months.  And  meat  packers  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
in  order  to  get  enough  pork  to  fill  customers’  orders. 

Then,  along  about  the  time  the  first  leaves  fall,  all  these 
pigs  begin  to  come  to  market.  And  the  same  thing  happens 
as  with  any  other  perishable  commodity  (strawberries,  eggs 
or  oranges)  when  there  is  suddenly  a  lot  more  than  there  was. 

The  price  just  naturally  goes  down! 

The  chart  above  shows  how  the  cycle  goes.  Less  pork — 
higher  prices  through  the  summer  followed  by  more  pork, 
lower  prices  during  the  winter. 

Remember,  summertime  is  the  time  when  a  big  new  meat 
crop  is  "growing  up”  on  America’s  farms  and  ranches. 


Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  America’s  4000  meat  packing  com¬ 
panies  must  complete  for  the  farmer’s  livestock  on  one  hand, 
and  for  customers  on  the  other  .  .  .  that  this  two-way  com¬ 
petition  provides  a  highly  effective  system  of  checks  and 
balances  on  meat  prices  .  .  .  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
meat  moves  from  farm  to  table  at  a  lower  service  cost  than 
almost  any  other  food? 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


WHEN  the  new  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  Frederick  M.  Alger,  Jr., 
emerged  from  a  White  House  conference,  he  said  he  would  be 
accompanied  to  Brussels  by  his  wife  and  two  sons.  “Would  you  kno» 
their  names?”  asked  a  sweet  young  girl  reporter.  After  recovering  from 
his  double-take,  the  envoy  said  yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did.  .  . . 
Mrs.  Susan  McAvoy,  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  reporter,  accidentally  ran 
into  an  old  news  source  and  perennial  Key  West  visitor.  Tourist  Harrj 
S.  Truman,  in  the  River  Club,  New  York,  the  other  day.  .  .  .  Another 
New  York  visitor:  Hubert  Holloway,  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  on  Radio  Station  WKRC,  and  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  a  Washington  newsman.  .  .  .  Col.  Walter 
Earlingford  Grove  recalls  some  of  the  characters  and  characteristics 
which  made  the  old  New  York  World,  on  which  he  served,  great.  . . . 
Phelps  Adams,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  formerly  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Sun,  sailed  July  9  for  a  South  American 
vacation. 

— Sam  Wilson  yelled  “boy”  and  a  new  copy  girl,  Anne  Alison  Nk- 
man,  tripped  up  to  him  at  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  a  year  ago.  AnI 
now  they  are  married.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  T-S  Washington  bureau, 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Russell  Wilson,  who  was  once  associate  editor  of 
the  paper  and  mayor  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Preaching  the  gospel  and  print¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  are  compatible  as  far  as  four  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Ledger  employes  are  concerned.  Rosco  Brong,  James  Royalty,  Harold 
Sharp  and  Lloyd  Franks  hold  full-time  jobs  as  compositors  and  art 
ordained  ministers.  ...  A  cow-milking  contest  between  Agnes  Firchau. 
farm  editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express,  and  John  Eggen,  conuner- 
cial  photographer,  was  staged  in  a  theater.  .  .  .  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  Bradford  turned  from  copy  cutting  in  the  U.  S.  to  wood 
whittling  in  Canada  12  years  ago  and  today  is  recognized  in  both 
countries  as  a  top  sculptor  in  wood. 

— Dick  Friendlich,  sports  writer  since  1936  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  taken  over  the  “It’s  News  to  Me”  column  in  the  news 
section.  He’s  the  fourth  to  handle  the  column  begun  by  Herb  Caen, 
now  with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  .  .  .  Lord  Beaverbrook,  British 
newspaper  publisher,  who  spent  his  boyhood  in  New  Brunswick,  is 
collecting  negatives  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  Century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  to  make  a  comprehensive  pictorial  record  of 
the  province.  The  collection  will  be  stored  there  and  will  be  available 
to  newsmen.  Incidentally,  an  oil  portrait  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  by 
the  English  artist,  Graham  Sutherland,  is  in  an  exhibition  appearing 
in  U.  S.  galleries.  ...  .An  assignment  when  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  a  decade  ago  led  Gerald  Donoghue,  now  a  breeder 
of  prize-winning  horses,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Arabian  Horse  Club 
of  Texas.  M.  E.  Walter,  then  city  editor,  now’  editor,  asked  him  to 
write  a  horse  story. 

— Robert  Downing,  Broadway  correspondent  for  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette  and  book  reviewer  on  subjects  theatrical  for  the  New 
York  Times,  is  observing  his  20th  anniversary  in  show  business— 

I  playright,  actor,  radio  writer.  .  .  .  For  50  years  now,  French-speaking 
j  Canadians  have  turned  to  a  daily  column,  “Le  Courrier  de  Collete”  in 
La  Presse,  Montreal,  for  advice.  It  is  written  hy  a  77-year-old 
I  spinster,  Edourdina  Lesage,  known  to  her  readers  as  “Collete”.  .  .  • 
j  Another  Canadian  columnist  holding  readers'  attention  for  half  cen¬ 
tury  is  J.  V.  McAree,  also  77,  who  writes  an  editorial  page  column 
j  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  Scornful  of  retirement,  Mr.  McAree 
remarks:  “My  perfect  finish  will  be  to  write  a  column  the  day  before 
my  funeral.”  .  .  .  Robert  O.  Foote,  book  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Star- 
I  News,  says  the  Fourth  Estate  produces  fewer  novels  now  because  i«- 
i  porters  have  ceased  to  hate  the  city  editor. 

— ^Two  Albuquerque  Journal  staff  men  luckily,  were  spending  a  day 
off  in  Santa  Fe  when  New  Mexico’s  penitentiary  riot  erupted.  Photog¬ 
rapher  George  Kew  heard  the  alarm  on  his  car  radio,  sped  to  Mcl 
Mencher,  Journal  Santa  Fe  bureau  man,  and  took  him  to  the  prison. 
Bob  Brown  also  was  on  the  scene  and  took  charge  of  sidelights.  Mr. 
Kew  boasts  about  the  speed  of  his  Jaguar  and  now  the  police  are 
credulous  after  the  instant  appearance  of  the  out-of-town  newsmen.  . .  - 
E.  D.  Coblentz,  veteran  Hearst  editor-publisher,  has  added  a  penny  to 
his  collection  of  newspaper  memorabilia.  The  penny,  still  in  a  San 
Francisco  Call  promotion  card  prepared  in  1913,  was  presented  by 
Newton  Bell,  Press  &  Union  League  Club,  San  Francisco,  after  its 
discovery  among  the  effects  of  his  aunt.  Mr.  Coblentz  was  first  Hearst 
editor  of  the  old  Call,  now  the  Call-Bulletin.  As  a  promotion  for  the 
penny  paper,  cards  with  pennies  were  distributed.  The  paper  also  of¬ 
fered  a  dollar  and  five  pennies  for  a  silver  dollar,  Mr.  Coblentz 
recalled.  A  Chinese  reader  took  in  a  sack  of  the  “wagon-wheels,”  and 
was  disappointed  to  learn  only  one  could  be  exchanged  for  $1.05. 
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Winter  or  Summer 


so/nemMGtS  AiWAYS  sea/m f 


People  Keep  Buying 
All  Summer  Long! 


People  Keep  Reading  Newspapers 
All  Summer  Long! 


PLENTY  OF  CUSTOMERS!  During  the 
summer,  94%  of  all  families  are 
not  on  vacation — they’re  at  home ! 
THEY  NEED  THINGS!  In  summertime 
folks  live  better  than  ever  in  many 
ways ! 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  if  you  pro¬ 
mote  summer  products — fashions 
to  outside  furniture  . . .  apples  to 
air  conditioners  . . .  car  checkups 
to  savings  on  furs  or  fuels. 
BUSINESS  CAN  BOOM  if  you  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  medium  that  folks  never 
stop  needing — even  in  summer! 

The  newspaper  is  always 

“first  with  the  most” 


NO  SUMMER  REPLACEMENT  for  the  Newspaper! 
People  buy  and  read  it  as  much  in  July  as  in  Janu¬ 
ary  !  The  chart  below  shows  how  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  is  divided  by  each  month  of  the  year ... 


for  yoor 

6.2%  8.3%  8.3%  8.3%  8.3%  8.3%  8.3%  8.3%  8.4%  8.4%  8.5%  8.4%  100% 


JUST  ABOUT  EVERYBODY  reads  the  newspaper...  just 
about  every  day... any  time  they  want  —  day  or 
night,  at  home,  in  bus,  or  train,  or  car. 

AS  MUCH  AS  THEY  WANT— quick  headline  or  full 
story. . . that  can  be  clipped, kept,  reviewed,  compared. 
INSIST  on  advertising  in  the  medium  that  reaches  all 
your  customers  all  summer  long! 


This  message  prepared  by  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

and  sponsored  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers  by  the  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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have  you 
ordered  this 
new 

work  saver? 


Here’s  your  compact  guide  to  all  the  important  news  of  1952  ...  a  brand  new  annual  volume 
of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

Over  525,000  separate  news  items  published  in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  are  organized 
for  quick  reference  under  thousands  of  different  subjects,  geographical  locations,  and  names 
of  individuals  and  organizations.  Each  item  shows  when  the  original  story  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times,  and  its  exact  location  in  the  newspaper. 

.4nd  in  this  new  1,295-page  news  encyclopedia  the  major  news  developments  of  1952  are 
summarized  ...  so  completely  in  many  cases  that  your  search  for  facts  is  ended  then  and  there. 

two  ways  to  get  it 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  the  1952  Annual  Volume  alone  at  the  low  price  of  $35.  But  for 
only  $15  more  ($50  in  all)  you  can  get  the  new  Annual  Volume  plus  the  next  24  issues  of  the 
twice-a-month  Index,  each  containing  over  20,000  facts  about  recent  events  in  the  news. 
When  ordered  separately,  the  year’s  subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index  costs  $35— so 
the  combination  offer  saves  you  $20. 
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To  make  fact-finding  easier— and  faster— you’ll  want  The  New  York  Times  Index  during  the 
busy  months  ahead.  As  the  supply  of  the  1952  Annual  Volume  is  running  low,  we  suggest 
you  mail  your  order  promptly  to  the  Library  Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 


^lork  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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(600  M  National  Ad  Total 
Forecast  for  Dailies  in  ’53 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Greene  of  Ad  Bureau  Sees  Figure 
Best  for  Any  Medium  Up  to  Now 


National  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  will  shoot  up  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $600,000,000  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  forecast  by  William 
A.  Greene,  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  1,000-plus  member  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Greene  said  the  pre¬ 
diction  was  based  on  media  and 
Economic  conditions  “that  give  us 
an  unusual  sense  of  security  as 
prognosticators.”  Ordinarily,  he 
said,  the  Bureau  wouldn’t  touch 
phis  business  for  daredevils” — 
ediction  of  media  performance 
|-with  a  10-foot  sliderule. 

Pointing  to  heavy  advertising 
fcpace  gains  made  by  newspapers 
lit!  the  first  five  months  of  the 
bear,  he  noted  that  if  the  Janu- 
jary-May  national  space  sales  rate 
{continues  through  1953,  “we’ll 
'trike  pretty  close  to  the  $600,- 
'000,000  figure,  give  or  take  a 
couple  of  percentage  points.” 

This  total,  he  said,  would  be 
far  and  away”  the  best  newspa¬ 
pers  have  ever  had  in  national  ad- 
'ertising,  and  “the  best  any  na¬ 
tional  medium  has  enjoyed  up  to 
now.”  Last  year’s  national  total 
for  newspapers  was  $526,000,000, 
marking  the  seventh  consecutive 
slltime  highmark.  The  forecast 
figure  would  be  a  14  per  cent 
gain. 

Many  Signs 

Although  he  predicted  no  ac- 
Inal  figure  for  total  advertising, 
including  national,  retail  and  clas¬ 
sified,  Mr.  Greene  declared  that 
1553  revenue  would  “top  by  a 
*ide  margin”  the  estimated  $2,- 
100,000,000  invested  in  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  by  all  advertisers 
last  year. 

“We  see  little  cause  to  doubt,” 
1|«  said,  “that  the  first  five  months’ 
linage  performance  will  continue. 
•  .  The  picture  should  be  even 
brighter  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
lyear.” 

Many  signs  point  that  way,” 
jbe  declared,  noting  that  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  major  advertising  classifi- 
ations — among  them  automo¬ 
biles,  beer,  cigarettes,  and  oil — 


“peak  levels”  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivity  by  national  advertisers  are 
being  reached.  “Big  upswings  are 
also  in  progress,”  he  added,  “in 
such  categories  as  confections,  in¬ 
surance,  public  utilities,  coffee 
and  tea,  soft  drinks,  radio  and 
television  receivers,  cigars,  and 
others.  The  move  is  on.” 

Automotive  advertising  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  the  biggest  single 
source  of  increased  national  reve¬ 
nue  to  newspapers  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Greene.  Newspa¬ 
per  space  in  this  classification, 
which  accounted  for  almost  $100,- 
000,000  revenue  last  year,  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  22.6  percent  ahead 
of  the  1952  rate. 

Unsurpassed  Linage 

Seeing  a  marked  trend  to  great¬ 
er  use  of  newspapers  by  manu¬ 
facturers  generally,  Mr.  Greene 
attributed  the  move  to  the  fact 
“the  day  of  the  hard  sell  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  full  force.” 

National  linage  might  well 
reach  a  total  unsurpassed  by  any 
year  on  record,  he  said,  giving 
the  linage  facts  to  this  point.  Na¬ 
tional  (general  and  automotive 
combined)  for  the  January-May 
period  has  shot  up  11.2  percent 
above  last  year  and  is  roughly 
even  with  1951. 

Compared  with  1950’s  linage, 
which  stands  now  as  an  all-time 
high,  the  five-month  performance 
is  down  1 .8  percent  —  but  note 
this,  said  Mr.  Greene: 

“With  each  successive  month 
so  far  this  year,  we’ve  moved 
closer  to  the  record  1950  rate  of 
linage  sales.  In  January,  national 
was  9.5  percent  below  January, 
1950.  The  January-February  to¬ 
tal  cut  the  deficit  to  7.2  percent. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the 
total  was  off  4.6  percent,  at  the 
end  of  April  2.9  percent.  And 
now,  at  the  five-month  mark,  we 
are  only  1.8  percent  away  from 
the  record. 

“The  prospects  in  other  classi¬ 
fications  than  national  look  equal¬ 
ly  promising.  Linage  for  the  first 
five  months  passed  1952  in  every 
department.  Retail  was  up  2.5 
percent,  financial  1  percent,  total 
display  4.6  percent,  classified  9.1 


percent,  and  total  linage  5.7  per¬ 
cent. 

“Unquestionably,  business  is 
giving  considerably  closer  atten¬ 
tion  than  ever  before  to  market- 
by-market  factors. 

“Newspapers’  place  in  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  markets  and  marketing 
was  voiced  by  J.  F.  Wolfram, 
general  manager  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors’  Oldsmobile  Division.  His 
company’s  newspaper  advertising, 
said  Wolfram,  ‘has  given  the  Olds¬ 
mobile  product  the  benefit  of 
large  circulation  at  the  point  of 
sale;  flexibility  in  making  up 
sch^ules  to  fit  merchandising 
plans;  and  the  prestige  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  trusted  local  medium. 

Realistic  View  of  Media 

“In  the  hotly  competitive  beer 
business,  as  well,  this  realistic 
view  of  markets  and  media  is 
taking  stronger  hold.  Ray  Krings, 
advertising  director  of  Anheuser- 
Busch,  announcing  a  record  $2,- 
000,000  newspaper  drive  for  Bud- 
weiser,  disclosed  that  in  planning 
the  campaign  the  company  made 
an  exhaustive  market-by-market 
study.  The  schedule  was  tailored 
closely  to  the  findings  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  so  as  to  take  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sales  opportunities 
and  competitive  factors  in  each 
area. 


Neck  and  Neck 
With  Magazines 

Magazine  advertising  hit  a  new 
peak  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1953,  according  to  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  Magazine  Advertising 
Bureau.  Advertising  revenue  in 
general  and  farm  magazines 
reached  a  record  $304  million,  an 
increase  of  $25  million  or  9  per 
cent  over  the  $279  million  total 
revenue  reported  for  the  first  half 
of  1952. 

Consumer  magazines  carried 
42,126  pages  of  advertising  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  3  per  cent. 

Total  magazine  advertising  for 
1952  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$553  million.  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  now  forecasts  a  1953 
total  advertising  revenue  of  about 
$600  million. _ 

“Much  the  same  philosophy  ex¬ 
ists  today  in  the  perfume,  cosmet¬ 
ics  and  toiletries  industry,  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  puts  a  greater  share 
of  every  sales  dollar  into  adver¬ 
tising  than  almost  any  other.  Un¬ 
til  a  few  years  ago,  newspapers 
had  only  a  subordinate  position 
in  this  industry’s  national  media 
schedules.  But  since  1948,  they 
have  chalked  up  a  135  percent  in¬ 
crease,  to  become  the  top  medium 
in  the  classification. 

“Recent  dramatic  swings  into 
newspapers  by  such  longtime 
holdouts  as  Texaco,  Chesterfield, 
and  others  we’ve  reported  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  gives  further  point 
to  this  trend.” 


Newsprint  Usage  Up  for  Half-Year 


While  newspaper  publishers  this 
week  marked  the  passage  of  a 
year  without  an  increase  in  the 
base  price  of  newsprint — $126 
since  last  July — statisticians  in  the 
trade  observed  a  3  per  cent  gain 
in  newsprint  consumption  and  a 
1.5  per  cent  drop  in  production 
for  the  first  half  of  1953,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  six  months  of  1952. 

The  June  usage  of  newsprint 
by  dailies  reporting  to  ANPA  set 
a  new  record  for  that  month — 
381,186  tons.  In  all  except  Feb¬ 
ruary  this  year  the  consumption 
of  paper  has  exceeded  that  in  the 
same  months  of  1952.  The  total 
usage  for  six  months  ran  ahead 
of  that  for  1952  and  also  1951. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  the 
.ANPA  newspapers  have  used  67,- 
000  tons  more  than  they  did  in 
1952.  and  the  decrease  in  North 
.American  mill  output  for  that 
period  amounted  to  52,000  tons. 


Most  of  this  loss  was  in  the  U.  S. 
mills  which  ran  8.3  per  cent  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s  production. 

The  Canadian  mills  have  been 
maintaining  near-record  and  rec¬ 
ord  schedules,  but  they  are  3,000 
tons  behind  their  1952  output,  due 
to  dips  in  February  and  May. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  and 
in  transit  at  the  end  of  June,  1953, 
were  44  days’  supply  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  daily  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  ANPA.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  four  days’  supply  com¬ 
pared  with  the  end  of  May,  1953. 
There  were  44  days’  supply  at  the 
end  of  June,  1952. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  the 
end  of  June  were  172,660  tons  at 
Canadian  mills,  and  10,211  tons 
at  United  States  mills,  making  a 
combined  total  of  182,871  tons 
compared  with  204,980  tons  on 
May  31,  1953  and  151,373  tons  at 
the  end  of  June  1952. 
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Reporter  Silent 
In  Red  Probe 


Is  Discharged 


Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Miss  Janet 
Scott,  a  reporter  on  the  Knicker- 
hoi  ker  News  for  25  years,  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  First  and 
Fifth  Amendments  when  she  was 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness  this  week 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Frank  S.  Tavener,  counsel  for 
the  group  headed  by  Repr.  Bern¬ 
ard  W.  Kearney,  said  Miss  Scott 
had  been  called  to  tell  whether 
she  knew  anything  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  She  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Tri-City  unit 
here  19  years  ago  and  at  various 
times  held  office,  including  that  of 
president. 

A  later  "friendly”  witness,  John 
Mills  Davis,  who  said  he  had  been 
a  Communist  Party  organizer  in 
1946,  named  Miss  Scott  as  one  of 
several  members  of  "a  section 
committee”  which  was  “supposed 
to  make  Communist  decisions.” 
Her  special  area  of  activity,  he 
said,  was  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People. 

On  Thursday  the  News  an¬ 
nounced  that  Miss  Scott  had  been 
discharged  for  gross  misconduct. 
She  will  receive  severance  pay  as 
provided  in  the  guild  contract,  the 
paper  said.  At  present  she  is  on 
vacation.  The  notice  of  discharge 
was  mailed  to  her. 

Miss  Scott,  a  member  of  an  old 
Albany  family,  was  once  society 
editor  of  the  Albany  Evening 
News,  before  its  consolidation  with 
the  Knickerbocker  Press.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  she  has  covered  the 
state  government  beat  and  the 
county  courthouse. 

She  answered  several  questions 
relating  to  membership  in  the 
Guild  but  when  she  was  asked 
about  Communist  activities  in  the 


newsmen’s  union  she  declined  to 
answer.  She  also  refused  to  say 
whether  she  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  1946 
or  1947.  She  once  ran  for  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  American  Labor 
Party  ticket  here. 

The  subcommittee  received  a 
statement  from  Miss  Scott  which 
opened  by  saying;  “As  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  descended  on  both 
sides  of  my  family  from  men  who 
fought  in  the  war  to  establish  this 
country  over  175  years  ago,  I  am 
determined  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

She  called  the  committee’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  recent  Boston  convention  of 
the  Guild  which  advocated  “just 
and  equitable  rules”  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  legislative  inquiries. 

J.  Paul  Vadnais,  president  of 
Tri-City  Guild,  a  reporter  for  the 
Timcs-Union,  issued  a  statement 
declaring  flatly  that  the  Guild  is 
not  Communist-dominated  and  that 
Miss  Scott  is  not  an  officer — not 
since  1945.  She  is,  however,  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of 
23.  All  officers,  Mr.  Vadnais 


Sidney  Daily  News 
In  9-CoL  Format 


The  Sidney  (O.)  Daily  News 
changed  its  format  from  eight  to 
nine  columns  on  July  13.  The 
column  width  is  1 1  Vi  picas  and 
the  newsprint  page  is  a  half-inch 
wider  than  with  eight  columns. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  had  a 
9-column  format  for  several  years. 
Recent  additions  to  the  list  are 
the  Toronto  Star  and  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Pres. 

At  the  last  AN  PA  Mechanical 
Conference  a  clinical  discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  a  9-col¬ 
umn  trend  was  unlikely  because 
many  of  the  postwar  presses  do 
not  permit  use  of  69  or  70-inch 
rolls.  The  trend  is  toward  60-inch 
rolls. 


California's 
Severance  Pay 
Bill  Is  Vetoed 


said,  have  signed  the  non-Com- 
munist  affidavit  required  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.  His  statement 
pointed  out  further  that  the  Guild 
constitution  forbids  discrimination 
against  newspaper  employes  for 
political  convictions. 


Rock  Island  Bombing 
Clues  Are  Sought 


Rock  Island,  Ill. — ^Police  and 
executives  of  the  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
gus  relied  on  the  “secret  witness” 
plan  this  week  to  provide  clues  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  set  off 
bombs  apparently  with  the  aim  of 
frightening  workers  from  the 
newspaper  plant.  (E  &  P,  July  11, 
page  68). 

Union  printers  at  the  Argus  and 
three  other  Quad-Cities  dailies, 
the  Moline  Dispatch  and  Daven¬ 
port  Times  and  Democrat,  have 
been  on  strike  for  seven  months. 


union  foreman  of  the  Argus  com¬ 
posing  room  since  the  strike  began 
Dec.  15,  and  at  the  door  of  the 
garage  of  Jack  Reagan,  business 
agent  and  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
Pressmen’s  Local  No.  98,  AFL. 
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Adler  Reports  to  Dunwody 

Philip  D.  Adler,  publisher  of 
the  Davenport  Times,  sent  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  July  9  mid¬ 
night  bombings  to  Thomas  E. 
Dunwody,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union,  and  a  reward  offer  of  $5,- 
000  was  posted. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  followed  with  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Dunwody  calling  on  him  to 
publicly  condemn  “the  cowardly 
attack  on  the  able  secretary- treas¬ 
urer  of  the  pressmen’s  local  and 
the  foreman  of  the  Argus  compos¬ 
ing  room.” 

“The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  cooperate 
to  the  limit  with  the  publishers  to 
uphold  the  law  that  requires  pun¬ 
ishment  of  criminals  who  attack 
those  who  render  public  service 
through  our  free  press,”  Mr.  Dale 
added. 
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Sacramento,  Calif. — A  Califot 
nia  move  to  bar  unemploymc 
insurance  payments  during  periodJ 
covered  by  severance  pay  has  bwArting  v 
defeated  by  the  application  of  ^ 
pocket  veto. 

Governor  Earl  Warren  wii 
nounced  his  refusal  to  sign  ti:^ 
bill,  amending  the  California  L'nj 
employment  Act,  just  before  leav 
ing  on  a  trip  to  Europe 

Appeals  from  a  State  Unemplo; 


The  bomb  which  rocked  the  An¬ 
derson  home  and  injured  his  11- 
month-old  son,  was  planted  under 
his  auto,  parked  beside  the  house. 
This  was  followed  a  minute  later 
by  the  blast  just  outside  the  door 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  home  garage. 

The  Anderson  house  and  some 
nearby  residences  were  damaged. 

The  blasts  punctuated  weeks  of 
comparative  quiet  in  the  printers’ 
strike,  which  earlier  was  marked 
by  picket  line  disorders,  several 
instances  of  assault  and  a  half- 
dozen  arrests. 

The  pressmen’s  union  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  work  under  contract. 


Explosions  went  off  near  the 
home  of  A.  F.  Anderson,  Jr.,  non- 


Lie  Detector  Tests 

In  launching  a  police  probe.  Act¬ 
ing  Chief  Lawrence  O.  Jones  said 
he  was  certain  the  bombings  were 
an  outgrowth  of  the  strike. 

Six  officers  and  committeemen 
of  Local  107  Typographical  Union 
agreed  to  submit  to  lie  detector 
tests,  which  Chief  Jones  said 
would  be  forthcoming  in  a  short 
time. 

Members  of  other  unions  also 
were  questioned  but  none  shed  any 
light  on  the  explosions. 

First  letters  were  received  by 
the  Argus  Wednesday  from  people 
writing  under  the  “secret  witness” 
plan.  These  provided  police  with 
leads  which  are  being  investigated. 
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severance  is  part  of  an  agreeme*, 
with  employers  and  not  to  be  claslj 
sified  as  unemployment  pay,  asso| 
ciates  said 

The  State  Unemployment  Coir 
mission  has  operated  since  194ii 
on  a  ruling  that  unemployed  per| 
sons  would  not  be  paid  benefii 
until  the  end  of  periods  coverej 
by  severance.  The  bill  passed  b§); 
the  Legislature  and  submitted 
the  Governor  had,  in  effect,  soughj 
to  legalize  this  ruling. 

Score  of  Appeals 
There  are  now  approximate!; 

20  cases  appealing  the  Commi 
sion’s  ruling,  it  was  estimated 
Sam  Eubanks,  executive  secretary! 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspapel 
Guild.  They  include  some  filed 
former  San  Francisco  Chronicl\ 
employes,  Mr.  Eubanks  said. 

The  Guild  leader  twice  appeare| 
before  legislative  committees 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  at  th| 
American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
cent  Boston  convention  a  resolu] 
tion  credited  the  passage  of 
measure  to  “Hearst  lobbyists.' 

The  ANG  protested  the  bill 
cause  “it  would  rob”  persons 
compensation  “fairly  bargained 
and  won  in  their  Guild  contracts.' 

One  of  the  appeals  pending 
the  courts  is  taken  from  the  Ijranhc 
victory  in  California  Superioj'  P 
Court  which  ruled  that  severance, 
is  compensation  referrable  to 
riods  prior  to  dismissal,  and  henc^ 
not  a  disqualification  for  unem 
ployment  insurance. 

Held  Bow  to  Guild 
John  B.  Long,  general  managejad  tre 
California  Newspaper  Publishenputine 
Association,  descril^d  the  pocks 
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“lobbied  illegally  against  the  bill.' 

Mr.  Long  is  a  registered  lobby 
ist. 

Proponents  of  the  fund  restric 
tion  believe  that  newspaper  work 
ers  who  go  on  relief  while  collect 
ing  up  to  52  weeks  of  severanceK.OOO 
are  “chiseling”  from  less  fortunaie,|ie_air 
unskilled  workers,  Mr.  Long  toM 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  keep  a  reserve  in  the  fund." 
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Man  Staff 
iTouses  Public 
0  Polio  Crisis 


S.  F.  Reporter 
Nabs  Suspect 
In  Bride  Death 


Montgomery,  Ala.  —  How  a 
eJium-sized  newspaper  staff  can 
!!;  to  do  a  bigtime  job  of  re- 
irting  when  a  civic  emergency 
curs  was  amply  demonstrated 
fre  when  Montgomery’s  polio 
ctbreak  was  declared  the  worst 

I  the  nation. 

The  outbreak  that  claimed  86 
ictiins  in  this  city  of  105,000 
[.bin  a  few  weeks  caused  health 
Kcials  to  seek  a  mass  gamma 
lob'jlin  inoculation  program  for 
tiidren. 

The  program,  the  first  such 
mpaign  in  the  nation  except  on 

II  experimental  basis,  was  ap- 
pvcd  by  the  Office  of  Defense 

and  facilities  were 
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ON  THE  JOB — Ty  Clark,  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  left;  Walt  Welch, 
of  KENI,  and  Bob  Kederick,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  are  shown  after 
reporting  the  Mount  Spurr  volcanic  eruption. 


[i^ili/ation, 

1!  up  to  inoculate  over  32,000 
t’drcn  under  10  years  of  age 
bin  a  period  of  four  days. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  Ala¬ 
mo  Journal  gave  the  sort  of 
juiplete  coverage  that  any  met- 
tpalitan  daily  might  be  proud  of. 
On  the  day  of  the  first  injec- 
DU'.  the  entire  staff  of  six  re¬ 
nters  and  a  photographer  turned 
b;  six  page  one  stories,  two  page 
re  pictures  and  two  inside  pages 
t  oted  wholly  to  polio  coverage. 


News  hit  the  streets  with  giect  those  things,  no  matter  how 
V  VJTIV  the  largest  wood-type  headline  it  confused  they  seem  or  how  short 

ZLIrvab-rr  PorrAC  has  ever  used  a  two-line  banner  ,he  staff  is  at  the  moment.” 
x&iaSKa  v^OrpS  declaring:  “CITY  BLACKED  Hayden  was  sent  to  the 

OUT  BY  3  VOLCANOES.”  Weiman  address,  accompanied  by 

*1©Q1  VV  OrivOUL  Big  Sales  Sid  Tate,  photographer  who  re- 

Anchorage,  Alaska — Newsmen  Carriers  trudged  through  more  cently  returned  from  Korea, 

in  Alaska’s  largest  city  worked  than  a  quarter-inch  of  volcanic  The  pair  found  Mrs.  Weiman, 
overtime  in  keeping  the  world  t»sh  to  deliver  the  edition.  The  a  25-year-old-bride  of  four  days, 
posted  on  the  volcanic  eruptions  first  press  run  of  12.000  copies  tlead,  apparently  of  strangulation. 
75  miles  west  of  here  July  9-10.  was  sold  within  an  hour.  Twice  From  M*-.  Weirnan,  described  as 
When  the  first  eruption  on  the  after  7  p.m.  the  News  press  crews  dazed  from  a  drinking  bout,  came 
slopes  of  11,069-foot  Mount  Spurr  were  called  back  to  make  addi-  “  story  of  murder,  given  in  halt- 
was  spotted,  the  newsmen  swung  tional  runs.  The  total  run  went  to  '"8  phrases. 

into  action  with  cooperation  of  14,500  copies.  The  pressman,  at  one  point. 

Air  Force,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad-  The  Times  provided  plenty  of  grabbed  at  Mr.  Hayden  and  asked 
ministration  and  scheduled  and  healtli  protection  for  its  200  car-  fis  ever  been  choked  to 

non-schediilcd  air  carriers.  riers.  Circulation  Manager  Harry  death,  E&P  was  told.^  Mr.  Hay- 

Among  those  first  on  the  job  Stiver  obtained  100  face  respira-  kept  the  phone  line  open  to 
were  Bob  Kederick  of  the  An-  tors,  or  dust  masks,  and  a  supply  fi's  office,  and  gave  the  story  bit 
clioni/’e  Daily  News;  Walt  Welch  of  gauze  surgical  masks  from  a  t’’!* 

of  Station  KENI,  and  Ty  Clark  hospital.  Hubert  J.  Bernhard  of  the  re- 

and  Gordie  Henning  of  the  An-  ■  write  desk  took  the  first  part,  then 

chorage  Dailv  Times.  «„  _ r- 

Tape  Recordings  All-btar  UOlOr  still  taking  notes  when  the  story 

.  .  Clncinnati  —  Special  editions  hit  the  street, 

u-  ^^•’"'"8  snapped  many  color  were  gotten  out  by  the  “Hayden  was  in  an  unenviable 

graphic  photos  of  volcanic  action  ij^^ee  local  dailies  for  the  All-Star  positoin,”  Mr.  McDowell  said, 
and  results  of  the  ash  bombard-  baseball  game  July  14.  It  was  the  “Standing  between  a  corpse  and 
merit  in  the  city  while  Mr.  Welch  contest  here  since  1938  a  self-labelled  slayer  he  had  to 

used  a  portable  tape  recorder  to  another  isn’t  expected  before  phone  a  story  to  a  rewrite  man 
make  on-the-spot  interviews  of  ^  midday.” 
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Howard  C.  Hayden,  right,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  is  grabbed 
by  Frank  D.  Weiman,  at  left,  who  asked  how  he  would  like  to  be 
choked  to  death. 


llllllllllll 


(Nearly  50  years  ago  Frank  E.  Gannett  took  the  step  that 
started  the  building  of  a  group  of  22  newspapers  and  half  a 
dozen  radio  and  television  stations  in  four  states.  None  of 
the  several  biographies  of  the  Rochester  publisher  tell  the 
intimate  details  of  this  first  venture  as  well  as  he  does  himself 
in  this  article.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  July  3  issue  of  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  marking  the  \25th  anniversary  of  that 
newspaper  and  the  lOOr/i  anniversary  of  the  Elmira 
Advertiser.) 
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$10,000  on  the  Spot 
Started  Gannett  Group 


By  Frank  E.  Gannett 

President,  Gannett  Newspapers 


I  DISLIKE  very  much  to  write 
about  myself  but  Con  Milliken, 
news  editor  of  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  insists  that  there  are 
many  features  in  the  building  up 
of  the  Star-Gazette  that  I  alone 
know. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  I 
should  say  that  after  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  Cornell  University,  I 
was  chosen  by  Dr.  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  then  president  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  to  be  his  secretary  when  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
First  Commission  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  I  served  16  months  in  the 
Philippines. 

On  the  Commission  I  had  daily 
contact  with  Admiral  Dewey  and 
heard  him  personally,  on  the 
Olympia,  describe  how  he  won  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

While  I  was  secretary  to  Dr. 
Schurman,  he  was  called  upon  by 
President  McKinley  to  outline  his 
ideas  about  what  should  be  our 
policy  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
form  of  government  we  should 
set  up  there.  I  had  to  translate 
into  cable  code  all  of  the  messag¬ 
es  that  passed  between  Dr.  Schur¬ 
man  and  President  McKinley.  In 
this  way  I  got  a  very  clear  idea 
about  what  was  to  be  our  future 
in  the  Philippines. 

Passed  Up  White  House 

When  I  was  returning  home,  I 
received  a  cablegram  in  Paris 
from  Dr.  Schurman  saying  that 
a  new  commission  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 
It  was  to  be  headed  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  who  was  then  a 
judge  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Schurman 
recommended  me  to  Judge  Taft. 

Upon  arriving  home,  I  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Ithaca,  had  a  long  talk 
with  Dr.  Schurman  and  he  told 
me  that  Judge  Taft  was  eager  to 
have  me  as  his  secretary  because 
I  had  learned  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  and  knew  much  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Philippines.  The 
job  offered  me  the  same  salary  I 
had  been  getting — about  $3,000 
a  year  and  an  allowance  for  ex¬ 
penses. 

This  was  quite  attractive  to  me, 
a  young  fellow  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  but  Dr.  Schurman  said  that 


if  I  were  his  son,  he  would  advise 
me  not  to  take  the  job  with  Judge 
Taft  because  he  said  it  was  a  po¬ 
litical  job  and  sooner  or  later  I 
would  be  out  of  a  job.  He  said, 
“You  intend  to  go  into  newspaper 
work.”  He  advised  me  to  get  into 
newspaper  work  and  stay  in  it 
without  being  led  astray. 

I  went  to  the  telegraph  office 
and  sent  a  wire  to  Judge  Taft 
thanking  him  for  offering  me  this 
attractive  job  with  him,  but  stat¬ 
ing  that  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
accept  it. 

If  I  had  accepted  the  position 
then  offered  me,  I  would  have 
been  with  Taft  when  he  was  in 
the  White  House. 

‘Just  the  Man’ 

From  the  telegraph  office  where 
I  had  turned  down  a  $3,000  a 
year  job,  I  walked  around  the 
block  and  accidentally  met  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan  Campbell  Lee  of 
the  Cornell  University  faculty 
under  whom  I  had  taken  some 
work  when  I  was  in  college.  He 
said,  “Frank,  you  are  just  the 
man  I  am  looking  for.  I  have 
bought  the  Ithaca  Daily  News  and 
want  you  to  join  me  in  produc¬ 
ing  it.  You  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  while  I  will 
write  the  editorials.”  I  asked 
about  salary.  He  offered  $15  a 
week — later  $25. 

This  was  the  opportunity  I 
wanted  for  learning  the  newspaper 
business.  I  acepted  and  remained 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Ithaca 
Daily  News  for  several  years.  We 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  News 
to  a  high  figure  and  soon  had 
command  of  the  Ithaca  field. 

The  business  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  resigned  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Lee  appointed  me  to  that  po¬ 
sition.  This  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  business  end 
of  a  newspaper  and  advertising, 
as  well  as  the  news  end.  I  de¬ 
veloped  an  entirely  new  method 
of  accounting  for  the  newspaper. 
It  is  now  the  basis  of  most  news¬ 
paper  auditing.  It  showed  quickly 
whether  the  paper  was  making  or 
losing  money.  Building  up  this 
new.spaper  proved  too  costly  a 
job  for  Professor  Lee  and  he  re¬ 


tired  from  the  newspaper  field. 

I  was  offered  a  job  in  New  York 
City  with  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Weekly.  This  gave  me  another 
phase  of  newspaper  experience 
but  I  did  not  like  living  in  New 
York  and  was  eager  to  make  a 
change.  Mr.  Sliecher,  editor  of 
Leslie’s,  one  day  said  there  was 
a  fine  position  open  in  Pittsburgh. 

A  friend  of  his,  a  banker,  had 
bought  the  Pittsburgh  Index  and 
was  going  to  spend  much  money 
in  building  up  that  journal.  It 
offered  me  a  salary  of  about  $2,- 
500  a  year.  Mr.  Sliecher  praised 
me  for  my  work  but  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  if  I 
did  not  accept  the  position  in 
Pittsburgh,  so  I  did  accept  it. 

Back  from  Pittsburgh 
My  family  had  been  living  in 
Ithaca  while  I  was  there.  I  had 
them  move  to  Pittsburgh  where 
we  were  all  unhappy  because  the 
city  was  then  very  smoky,  and 
living  conditions  were  bad.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  Ithaca  on 
business. 

Because  there  was  no  direct 
railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ith¬ 
aca,  I  had  to  go  to  Elmira  and 
change  cars  there  to  the  old  El¬ 
mira,  Cortland  &  Northern  Rail¬ 
road.  While  in  Elmira,  I  went  to 
the  Langwell  Hotel  to  get  lunch 
and  at  the  hotel  desk  stood  John 
Causer,  who,  with  his  brother, 
had  conducted  the  Ithaca  Hotel 
for  many  years.  Both  knew  me 
intimately. 

John  Causer  said  to  me,  “Frank, 
there  is  a  great  opening  here  for 
you  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it. 

I  know  what  you  did  in  Ithaca 
with  the  Daily  News.  There  is  as 
good  a  chance  for  you  here  with 
the  Elmira  Gazette." 

He  said  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Davenport  had  come  on 
from  Nebraska  and  had  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  Gazette.  The 
other  half  interest  was  held  by 
Royal  Soper  who  knew  little  about 
newspaper-making.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Davenport  and  he  urged  me 
to  buy  Soper’s  interest  and  unite 
v/ith  him  to  build  up  the  Gazette. 
He  said  he  would  look  after  the 
business  end  and  that  I  would 
have  charge  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  end.  We  made  an  oral 
agreement  right  there  to  that  ef¬ 
fect. 

“But,”  he  told  me,  “there  is  a 
strange  fact  in  this  situation.  Mr. 
^per  doesn’t  own  that  other  half 
interest  and  he  can’t  sell  it  to  you. 
It  is  owned  by  former  Governor 
David  B.  Hill.” 

Davenport  advised  me  to  go  to 
Albany  and  see  Senator  Hill  who 
had  retired  from  active  affairs  two 
years  before. 

Senator  Hill's  Kindness 

I  took  the  first  train  to  Albany, 
after  making  an  appointment  with 
Senator  Hill,  for  the  following 
day.  He  chatted  for  hours  about 
his  political  experiences.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  him  to  talk  about 
the  Elmira  Gazette.  Mr.  Hill  was 


an  extremely  profound  man  a| 
an  exceptionally  shrewd  one. 
well  remember  his  brilliant  blu| 
eyes  and  great  brilliance  of  m:: 

He  regularly  took  me  to  lunj 
at  Keeler’s  in  Albany,  where 
special  table  was  always  arran 
for  him  when  he  was  Goverti 
He  had  a  luxurious  country  pll 
outside  Albany  known  as  Wc| 
ert’s  Roost  where  he  conduci 
most  of  his  important  politi 
affairs. 

After  several  sessions  we 
turned  to  his  private  law  office 
finally  began  to  talk  about  the 
mira  Gazette.  I  told  him  I  wan 
to  buy  the  half  interest  in  the 
zette  which  he  held.  He  had 
tinued  his  interesit  in  the  Gazette 
that  it  could  praise  him  as  Go'J 
nor  and  as  United  States  Sena: 
without  any  restriction  whatsoe 
but  the  Gazette  was  not  maki 
money  and  he  was  in  a  mood  to 
rid  of  it. 

$10,000  on  the  Line 

Mr.  Hill  asked  me  how  tnii 
money  I  had.  I  told  him  I 
$10,000  and  told  him  how  I  hi 
acquired  that  much  money 
borrowing  from  friends,  by  usii 
my  savings  over  the  years  and' 
cashing  in  on  my  life 
policies.  Senator  Hill  said,  "Tli 
isn’t  enough  money  to  buy  my 
terest  in  the  Gazette.  I  am  afraj 
we  can’t  do  business.” 

But  for  some  reason  I 
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never  know,  he  suddenly  beca: 
interested  in  me  personally  al 
showed  a  desire  to  have  me  cl 
tain  his  half  interest  in  the  0[ 
zette.  He  asked  if  I  could 
down  on  the  spot  that  $10,000  a: 
I  replied  that  I  could.  He  sa 
“If  you  will  do  that,  I  will  be 
erous  with  you  and  accept 
note  for  the  remainder  of  the  p 
chase  price.” 

We  discussed  the  amount  of 
note,  agreed  on  the  interest  n 
maturity  date,  time  of  partial  P 
ments,  etc.  He  dictated  a  contr 
which  was  most  liberal  and  'c 
much  in  my  favor. 

I  returned  to  Elmira  and  fou: 
Davenport  delighted  that  a  p.irtr. 
i Continued  on  page  48) 
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Success  Recipe;  Add 
Pinch  of  Bingo  Bongo 


I 


By  Alicia  Patterson 
Editor  and  Publisher.  Newsday 


i 


This  subject  of  mine — ‘The 
Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a  Pub¬ 
lisher” — is  one  on  which  I  can 
ipeak  with  emotion.  For  the  trials 
ire  many  and  the  tribulations 
re.  If  you  are  to  succeed,  you 
St  have  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
til  the  hundred  eyes  of  an  Argus 
d  the  luck  of  the  Irish,  plus  a 
mber  of  extras  such  as  money, 
health,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
hazards,  some  slight  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  rough  on  a  publish¬ 
er’s  course,  and  you  might  well 
ask  why  anyone  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  such  a 
booby-trapped  adventure. 

No  Business  Like — 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  the  most 
exciting,  the  most  rewarding,  the 
most  interesting  assignment  I  can 
think  of.  In  business  ventures 
earth  has  not  anything  to  show 
more  fair. 

My  family  has  been  involved 
with  publishing  since  my  great, 
great  grandfather.  Judge  James 
Patrick,  started  the  second  Whig 
newspaper  in  Eastern  Ohio  in 
1819.  The  judge,  an  irascible  gen¬ 
tleman  from  all  descriptions,  was 
a  violent  editor  and  a  good  busi¬ 
nessman.  Not  one  to  spend  a  buck 
lightly  he  put  his  six  children  to 
work  setting  type,  running  errands, 
and  gathering  news.  The  three 
boys,  on  Indian  ponies,  delivered 
the  weekly  over  the  state,  rain  or 
shine. 

Along  about  this  time  a  young 
man,  poor  but  ambitious,  jour¬ 
neyed  to  New  York  from  New 
Brunswick  and  called  on  the  great 
Horace  Greeley.  “Where  does  my 
future  lie?”  he  asked.  It  was  to 
him  that  Greeley  gave  his  famous 
advice.  “Go  West,  young  man.  Go 
West.” 

The  young  man  was  Joseph 
Medill,  my  great  grandfather.  For¬ 
tunately  for  my  family,  he  took 
Greeley’s  advice  and  journeyed  to 
Ohio,  where  he  took  a  part  time 
job  at  Patrick’s  printing  shop. 
There  he  met  one  of  the  Judge’s 
daughters,  Katherine.  In  due  time 
and  after  much  opposition  from 
the  old  man,  who  apparently  did 
not  want  to  lose  a  good  worker, 
they  were  married. 

Traveling  further  West  Medill 
came  to  Chicago  and  with  two 
partners  took  over  the  infant  Trib¬ 
une,  with  a  circulation  3,000. 

Learned  from  Father 
The  third  chapter  of  thi.s  family 
history  concerns  Medill’s  grand¬ 
son,  my  father,  Joseph  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson.  He  reversed  the  westward 
trend,  came  East,  and  in  1919 
started  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
This  was  axactly  100  years  after 
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Judge  Patrick  founded  the  Tus¬ 
carawas  Chronicle. 

Thus  it  was  only  natural  that  I 
should  have  an  overwhelming  yen 
for  newspapers. 

Newspaper  skill  can  be  achieved 
by  anyone  possessed  of  energy, 
curiosity  and  courage;  neverthless 
it  is  very  helpful  to  have  a  great 
newspaperman  for  a  father. 

Much  that  I  learned  I  learned 
from  my  father.  He  had  the  most 
active  curiosity  I  have  ever  en¬ 
countered.  He  was  geared  with  in¬ 
visible  antennae  that  alerted  him  to 
the  shifting  moods  of  the  times. 
He  changed  the  News  so  that  it 
reflected  and  appraised  these 
moods. 


age,  and  it  is  one  lesson  I  have 
remembered. 

With  this  priceless  advice  and 
after  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  News 
in  the  Advertising,  Editorial  and 
Promotion  Departments,  I  should 
have  had  less  trouble  starting 
Newsday.  But  I  did  have  trouble — 
lots  of  it. 


3  Fundamentals 


For  instance,  when  the  News 
was  growing,  in  the  early  20’s, 
Americans  were  careless  and  care¬ 
free.  This  was  the  zany  jazz  age. 
Prosperity  and  prohibition,  free 
spenders  and  freer  drinkers  key¬ 
noted  the  era.  The  News  pictur^ 
this  mood  with  beauty  contests, 
elaborate  sob  stories,  such  as  the 
saga  of  Peaches  Browning,  and 
tales  of  the  hey  nonnie  nonnie 
aproach  to  life.  Then  came  Octo¬ 
ber,  1929,  when  the  stock  market 
crashed.  People  found  themselves 
without  money  or  jobs  or  even 
hope.  The  News  changed  its  pace. 
Instead  of  crime  and  sex  the  News 
ran  service  columns  for  the  un¬ 
employed  and  raging  editorials  de¬ 
manding  that  the  government  act 
for  the  people. 

A  Lesson  from  Father 
The  News  was  sensational,  yes, 
but  it  had  also,  under  my  father’s 
direction,  a  sense  of  service.  It  be¬ 
came  the  paper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Many  people  disagreed  with  its 
editorial  policy,  but  no  one  could 
deny  its  virility.  This  personal 
quality,  this  outspokenness,  this 
rugged  individualism  is  not  easy 
to  analyze.  It  is  there  or  it  isn’t — 
one  can  say  little  more.  One  does 
not  find  it  often  in  chain  papers 
or  in  papers  published  by  ab¬ 
sentee  owners.  It  exists  only  where 
the  editor  and  publisher  is  wholly 
dedicated  to  his  job. 

Father  always  felt  that  too  many 
men  have  used  journalism  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  politics  or  posi¬ 
tion.  “Newspapering,”  he  said,  “is 
an  end  in  itself — a  most  satisfying 
and  important  end.”  This  precept 
was  drilled  into  me  at  an  early 
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There  are,  as  I  see  it,  three 
fundamentals  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  First,  you  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  capital  to  tide  you  over  the 
lean  years;  second,  you  need  a 
good  growing  territory;  third,  you 
must  know  your  community. 

When  Harry  Guggenheim,  my 
husband,  and  I  decided  to  launch 
a  daily  in  1940  we  shopped  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  to  find  out  if 
there  was  a  small  paper  on  the 
market  at  a  moderate  price.  There 
wasn’t.  Next  we  had  a  survey 
made  to  determine  where  a  new 
paper  would  have  a  chance  for 
success.  We  were  not  interested  in 
a  paper  that  could  not  stand  on 
its  own  feet.  Our  ambition,  at  that 
time,  was  15,000  circulation. 

An  analysis  showed  that  Nassau 
County  in  Long  Island  was  the 
best  potential  territory,  despite 
some  disadvantages. 

We  weighed  the  pros  and  cons 
and  took  the  gamble.  We  bought 
the  equipment  of  a  defunct  daily 
that  had  folded  the  year  before 
after  10  days  of  publication. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the 
plant  in  a  garage,  we  set  about 
designing  the  “ideal”  format.  I  fa¬ 
vored  a  tabloid  despite  discourage¬ 
ment  from  my  father,  who  thought 
a  standard  size  paper  would  be 
more  acceptable  in  a  suburban 
community  where  the  population 
is  considered  more  conservative. 
True,  the  tabloid  had  gained  a  bad 
reputation  for  sensationalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  20’s  when  female  charm 
was  featured  to  the  N’th  degree — 
“N”  standing  for  nudity.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  felt  that  the  convenience 
of  the  smaller  page  and  the 
much  greater  opportunity  it  af¬ 
forded  for  display,  both  editorial 
and  advertising,  outweighed  these 
arguments.  I  do  not  follow  those 
who  hold  that  because  a  tabloid  is 
small  in  size,  it  must  necessarily  be 
lurid. 


Alicia  Patterson 


Tabloid  in  a  Garage 

So  we  got  under  way  in  tabloid 
form.  It  seems  to  me  that  every¬ 
thing  happened.  We  were  caught 
in  a  newsprint  squeeze;  population 
rose  as  did  our  circulation;  our 
garage  became  so  crowded  that 
the  editorial  writer  and  cartoonist 
moved  into  the  composing  room. 
I  rated  the  only  private  office  in 
the  building.  All  meetings  were 
held  there  and  the  place  closely 
resembled  the  historic  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.  Between  lovelorn  con¬ 
ferences  and  labor  relations,  I 
never  did  get  my  desk  cleared. 

.■Ml  these  hardships  were  for¬ 
gotten  when  our  advertising  and 
circulation  began  to  zoom.  A  move 
to  bigger  quarters  was  forced  on 


us.  We  bought  five  acres  of  land, 
with  a  railroad  spur,  and  started 
building  our  new  plant,  piecemeal 
fashion.  Now  we  are  installed  with 
a  railroad  siding,  a  paper  ware¬ 
house,  and  a  new  press.  We  are 
crowded  again.  We  have  plans  for 
further  expansion;  I  hope  it  will 
always  be  so. 

A  Success 

Now,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
boasting,  we  are  what  you  might 
call  a  success.  Our  circulation  is 
close  to  200,000. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a 
good  formula  for  a  successful 
newspaper  would  include  these  ele¬ 
ments:  news  —  understandable 
news;  pictures — dramatic  pictures; 
guts — plenty  of  guts.  At  any  rate 
that  is  the  kind  of  formula  we 
have  tried  to  apply  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  look  upon  Newsday  as  a 
Long  Island  metropolitan  paper — 
a  combination  of  general  and  lo¬ 
cal  news  treated  in  big  city  fash¬ 
ion.  We  do  not  run  the  so-called 
personals,  to  which  the  suburban 
newspaper  is  usually  addicted.  We 
concentrate  on  news  that  has  a 
common  denominator  —  pieces 
which  interest  most  of  the  people 
most  of  the  time. 

Clear  and  Interesting 

We  insist  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  important  news  shall  be  inter¬ 
esting — which  means  that  it  shall 
be  clear,  and  that  the  interesting 
news  shall  have  a  certain  impor¬ 
tance — which  means  that  it  shall 
not  be  purely,  or  impurely,  sensa^ 
tional.  This  sounds  ‘highfaluting*, 
but  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean 
— that  our  function,  as  we  see  it, 
is  to  supply  information  as  well 
as  entertainment. 

We  follow  the  picture  theory 
that  guided  my  aunt.  Cissy  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Times  Herald  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  felt  strongly  that  pictures  lose 
their  impact  when  they  are  too 
greatly  reduced.  One  good  blowup, 
she  maintained,  was  worth  four 
two-column  cuts.  If  the  subject 
warrants  it,  we  will  use  the  entire 
double  truck  for  one  shot. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Press  Most  Effective 
As  Opposition  Voice 


By  Hamilton  Owens 

Editor-in-Chiei.  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


My  subject  is  “The  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Press  for  Leadership 
in  a  Democracy.”  In  approaching 
it,  we  both  have  to  remember  that 
our  points  of  view  are  different. 
You  are  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

I  am  on  the  inside,  looking  out. 

I  intend  to  try  to  demonstrate  that 
from  the  inside  looking  out,  my 
subject  has  almost  no  meaning. 

No  Special  Rights 
Daily  newspapers  as  such  have 
no  special  rights.  The  right  they 
exercise  is  a  right  guaranteed  to 
everyone.  Everyone  of  you  has 
the  right  to  speak  his  mind  as  vio¬ 
lently,  as  irrationally  and  as  ir¬ 
responsibly  as  he  chooses.  Every¬ 
one  of  you  has  the  right  to  print 
his  thoughts,  however  violent, 
however  irrational,  however  irre¬ 
sponsible,  on  a  throw-away  and 
scatter  them  over  the  sidewalks, 
subject  only  to  the  municipal 
ordinances  about  littering  the 
streets.  You’d  be  surprised  how 
many  Americans  resort  every  day 
to  the  exercise  of  this  inalienable 
right.  And  you’d  be  surprised 
how  many  more  know  nothing  of 
their  own  privileges  and  insist  that 
they  have  a  right  to  say  their  say 
JjJ^ourcolumns,  for  which  we  pay 

A  newspaper,  any  newspaper,  to 
get  down  to  cases,  is  a  private  un¬ 
dertaking  by  an  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  choosing  to 
exercise  in  print  the  right  of  free 
peech  guaranteed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  to  exercise  it  regularly 
and  in  such  fashion  that  enough 
other  individuals  will  find  it  to 
their  liking  to  make  it  a  paying 
proposition.  ^  h 

The  payment  is  usually  in  mon- 
ey  but  It  doesn’t  have  to  be.  Some 
individuals  are  willing  to  absorb 
money  losses  just  for  the  tawdry 
glory  of  being  known  as  editors 
or  publishers.  Some  get  their  re¬ 
ward  by  wielding  political  or 
other  influence  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  their  papers.  Some  pub¬ 
lish  their  papers  at  a  loss  and 
make  it  up  by  doing  other  kinds 
of  printing  on  the  side.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  Sunpapers  did  a  job  print¬ 
ing  business  for  the  first  75  years 
of  their  existence  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  small  weeklies  and 
dailies  still  do  so.  Still  other  pub¬ 
lications  are  supported  by  large 
corporations  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  admirable  or  not.  Banks 
occasionally  come  into  possession 
of  daily  newspapers  but  usually 
they  unload  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  do  paper  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies.  Trustees  occasionally  find 
themselves  saddled  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  managing  newspa¬ 
per  properties  for  the  benefit  of 


{Part  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Virginia’s  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Affairs  on  July 
10.) 

minor  heirs  or  heirs  who  can’t 
agree  among  themselves. 

About  Respoasibility 
So  much  for  “the  press.”  Now 
as  to  the  question  of  responsibili¬ 
ty.  The  difficulty  here  is  obvious. 
The  first  question  is  “responsible 
to  whom?”  Am  I  as  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  to  my  stockholders,  or 
to  the  president  of  my  company 
or  to  my  inherent  prejudices  as 
an  unreconstructed  rebel  or  to  the 
leaders  of  the  community  from 
which  the  paper  draws  its  nour¬ 
ishment?  Am  I  responsible  to 
our  advertisers?  If  so,  to  which 
ones?  To  those  which  advertise 
in  large  space  nearly  every  day  or 
to  those  who  buy  the  smaller  but 
more  expensive  bits  on  the  back 
page?  TTiey  don’t  all  agree,  you 
know,  on  any  question. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  1  am 
responsible  only  to  my  conscience. 
But  my  conscience  doesn’t  tell  me 
whether  it  is  better  to  support  or 
oppose  public  housing  for  the 
poor  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
paying  middle-classes.  My  con¬ 
science  is  singularly  silent  on  most 
of  the  issues  that  come  up  for  de¬ 
cision  every  day.  Nearly  every 
editor  will  support  me  in  that,  I 
think. 

Well,  then,  perhaps  I  should 
listen  to  my  readers  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  them.  Actually 
most  editors  have  to  listen  to  their 
readers.  If  you  don’t  listen  to  your 
readers  in  respect  to  some  mat¬ 
ters,  they  won’t  listen  to  you  and 
in  a  little  while  your  competitor 
will  take  over.  But  readers,  too, 
disagree  as  every  election  proves. 
Should  editors  then  seek  to  guess 
in  advance  which  way  the  major¬ 
ity  is  going  and  get  on  the  band¬ 
wagon?  That  seems  a  little  un¬ 
dignified,  doesn’t  it?  And  besides, 
when  the  winning  candidate  makes 
mistakes  in  office,  as  he  invar¬ 
iably  does,  if  you  have  supported 
him  you  are  reduced  to  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  him.  Whereas,  if  you  op¬ 
posed  him,  you  have  the  joy  of 
saying  to  your  readers  “We  told 
you  so.”  Taking  things  by  and 
large,  a  newspaper  functions  best 
when  it  is  in  the  opposition.  Cer¬ 
tainly  its  staff  has  more  fun  and 
its  readers  learn  more  about  what 
is  going  on  in  public  affairs. 

No,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
“responsible  to  whom.” 

Now  we  come  to  this  question 
of  leadership.  “Whom  are  the 


newspapers  to  lead  and  to  what 
goal?”  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
could  frame  such  a  question  with¬ 
out  having  a  ready-made  answer 
in  mind.  Messrs.  Hitler  and  Stal¬ 
in  knew  precisely  whom  their 
newspapers  were  to  lead  and  what 
was  the  goal.  But  the  bputy  of 
our  system  is  that  there  isn’t  any 
agreed  on  goal  save  that  of  the 
general  welfare  and  even  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  save  in 
time  of  war,  there  are  at  least 
150,000,000  different  ideas. 

How  is  it  possible  to  provide 
leadership  for  people  who  so 
greatly  resent  being  led  that  they 
have  erected  a  whole  system  of 
government  to  prevent  it?  How 
lead  them  to  a  goal  when,  save  in 
minor  matters,  you  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  they  cherish? 

Have  1  succeeded  in  my  object, 
which  was  to  prove  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  me,  however  stimu¬ 
lating,  doesn’t  really  mean  any¬ 
thing?  If  so.  I’ll  go  ahead  and 
talk  as  an  individual  about  my  in¬ 
dividual  prejudices  as  a  newsman. 

Desire  to  Make  a  Noise 
Human  beings  are  motivated 
by  all  sorts  of  selfish  considera¬ 
tions  and  one  of  the  frequent  ones 
is  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
to  attract  attention.  There  is  some 
of  this  desire  in  nearly  every  good 
newspaper  man,  1  think.  The 
youngest  cub  reporter  glories  in 
sitting  behind  another  man  in  a 
bus  and  watching  him  read  the 
reporter’s  item  about  some  trivial 
police  court  happening.  When  the 
cub  gets  to  the  point  where  he  is 
permitted  to  write  front  page 
stories,  his  thrill  is  even  greater. 
And  think  of  the  thrill  of  the 
copy-reader  who  is  permitted  to 
write  the  frontpage  banner  head¬ 
line  in  big  black  type  which  tells 
maybe  a  hundred  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  maybe  a  million,  something 
they  didn’t  know  before. 

I  personally  feel  that  if  any 
public  obligation  rests  on  a  news¬ 
paperman,  it  is  to  try  to  keep  his 
own  doorstep,  by  which  I  mean 
his  own  community,  relatively 
clean  and  decent.  This  is  one  of 
my  prejudices.  It  is  purely  selfish. 
It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  I  like 
the  idea  of  living  in  a  decent  city 
and  I  like  the  idea  that  I  am  do¬ 
ing  my  bit  to  keep  it  so.  There 
are  people  in  Baltimore — some  of 
them  newspaper  men — who  wish 
that  we  had  more  lurid  crime, 
more  violent  strikes,  more  acci¬ 
dents  and  so  on.  They  want  to 
live  in  that  kind  of  town  and  they 
argue  that  it  sells  newspapers. 
Maybe  it  does.  But  we  sell  a  good 
many  papers  and  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  still  we  have  a  relative¬ 
ly  decent  if  somewhat  dull  city. 
Anyway,  my  associates  and  I  like 
it  that  way. 

Perhaps  you  have  no  idea  what 
is  involved  in  the  apparently 
simple  business  of  trying  to  keep 
one’s  own  doorstep  clean.  Mu¬ 
nicipal  government  is  a  complex 
affair  in  this  industrial  civilization. 
Decisions  affecting  the  lives  of 
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the  citizens,  their  comfort,  their 
security  and  their  happiness  are 
taken  nearly  every  day  by  per¬ 
haps  several  hundred  different 
agencies,  public,  semi-public  and 
private.  These  agencies  have  to 
be  understood,  which  means  they 
have  to  be  watched.  Watching 
them  and  understanding  them 
means  the  employment,  by  us,  of 
dozens  of  more  or  less  competent 
reporters  who  have  to  dig  out  the 
facts  often  against  the  opposition 
of  the  officials  involved. 

Competent  Reporters 
1  said  “more  or  less  competent 
reporters”  deliberately.  It  is  never 
possible  to  be  certain  that  the  men 
assigned  to  set  forth  in  print  the 
maneuverings  of  officialdom  have 
managed  to  get  hold  of  all  the 
significant  factors  in  a  given  is 
sue.  Some  see  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  some,  I  regret  to  say,  | 
occasionally  miss  the  point.  They  1 
have  human  failings.  When  they  ‘ 
do  miss,  the  editors,  whose  eyes 
and  ears  they  are,  are  likely  to 
misconstrue  a  given  situation  and 
perhaps  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which,  instead  of  achieving 
their  purpose  of  keeping  the  com¬ 
munity  clean,  has  an  opposite  ef¬ 
fect.  This  would  be  a  case,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  accepting  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  a  democracy  and 
making  a  mess  of  it.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  had  to 
admit,  later,  that  if  our  paper’s 
advice  had  been  followed,  it  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  city. 

The  Sunpapers  have  prejudices, 
if  that  is  the  proper  word,  which 
extend  beyond  the  local  field.  We 
have  prejudices  in  national  affairs 
and  in  international  affairs.  Our 
prejudices  in  national  affairs  fol 
low,  generally,  those  of  your 
Thomas  Jefferson — you  know,  a 
federal  government  of  limited 
powers,  parsimonious  with  public 
money,  a  careful  regard  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  that. 

But  anyone  can  see  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  necessary  to  compromise 
with  Jeffersonian  principles  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  national  survival 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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QUICK  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TROUBLE  SPOTS  VIA  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


IBT'S  SEE  N£»ty, 
THAT  MAKES 
TWO  VS 

doesn't  it? 


MALENKOV 


MOlOTOV 


NOW  WE  CAN  TALK  SOME  MORE!' 

Jacques.  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


TOUGH  TALK 

Page,  Lonisvitle  (Ky.)  Conricr-Joaroal 


STANDARD  PROCEDURE 

Binirose,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 


UN  Study  Asks 
Pool  Newscast 
To  Small  States 

United  Nations.  N.  Y. — A  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist,  searching  for  ways 
to  extend  press  coverage  to  needy 
nations,  has  suggested  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  world  news  services  coopera¬ 
tively  furnish  radio  newscasts  to 
small  or  remote  newspapers  as  an 
international  public  service. 

The  suggestion  was  the  first  of 
many  recommendations  made  by 
Francis  Williams,  former  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Herald,  Britain’s 
wartime  controller  of  censorship, 
and  a  delegate  to  many  UN  meet¬ 
ings  on  press  affairs.  He  offered 
the  idea  in  a  new  global  study, 
“Transmitting  world  news”  made 
for  UNESCO— the  UN’s  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization. 

In  the  main,  the  Williams  study 
was  a  technical  survey  which  con¬ 
centrated  on  such  matters  as  the 
wide  discrepancies  in  press  rates. 
He  called  these  tariffs  a  “jungle” 
and  reported  that  telecommunica- 
tioas  services  are  lacking  in  at 
least  40  countries. 

The  suggested  radio  news  serv¬ 
ice  was  proposed,  he  explained,  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  of  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  small  budgets 
but  which  cannot  rely  solely  on 
government-subsidized  services  if 
they  are  to  develop  as  independent 
organs  of  opinion. 

Summarized  Report 

These  papers  present  a  challenge 
to  the  major  services  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
revolutionary  change  of  vast  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  importance,  he 
said.  To  meet  this  challenge,  he 
proposed  that  a  summarized  re¬ 
port  of  the  day’s  essential  news  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  Reuters,  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service.  Agence 
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France  Press  and  Tass,  too — if 
agreement  could  be  reached  with 
the  Soviet  agency. 

During  the  initial  period  of  de¬ 
velopment,  he  said,  newspapers 
would  pay  a  subscription  fee  de¬ 
termined  solely  on  a  cost  basis 
and  levied  according  to  circulation. 

Owner-operators  of  telecom¬ 
munications  systems  would  be 
called  on  to  share  in  the  under¬ 
taking  by  providing  available  trans¬ 
mitters  at  the  lowest  economic 
cost — on  a  non-profit  basis — for 
beaming  co-operative  multiple  ad¬ 
dress  newscasts  by  the  Big  Five  or 
Big  Six  services  to  areas  lacking 
news  facilities. 

Hope  for  Action 

His  suggestions,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  were  being  passed  on  for  the 
consideration  of  the  news  agencies, 
the  administrators  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  systems,  and  the  UN’s 
own  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union  which  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  80  countries  and  territories. 
UNESCO  commissioned  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  the  hopes  that  action  could 
be  taken  on  it  at  the  next  Inter¬ 
national  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Conference  in  1954  or  1955. 

While  Mr.  Williams  readily  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  disadvantages  suf¬ 
fered  by  smaller  and  poorer  coun¬ 
tries.  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
Big  Six  supremacy  in  news  service 
is  “dangerous”  in  practice.  (This 
is  a  frequent  complaint  of  the 
under-developed  countries  at  UN 
sessions).  In  theory,  he  admits 
there  is  much  force  behind  the 
worried  arguments  of  the  smaller 
countries  but  in  actual  practice, 
he  points  out,  most  services  are 
compelled  to  strive  for  impartial¬ 
ity  in  news  reporting  since  they 
supply  thousands  of  papers  and 
radio  stations  of  every  race,  na¬ 
tionality,  political  belief  or  social 
or  religious  outlook. 

“The  real  safeguard  of  honest 
and  objective  reporting  by  world 
agencies  lies  not  in  their  reckless 
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multiplication,”  he  says,  “but  in 
the  widest  possible  dissemination 
of  their  news  to  the  maximum 
number  of  watchful  subscribers, 
together  with  the  closest  links  with 
the  largest  possible  number  of  na¬ 
tional  agencies.” 

At  a  cable  cost  of  perhaps  15 
cents  per  word,  few  papers  are 
looking  )for  interpretative  mate¬ 
rial  to  round  out  the  bare  reported 
facts,  he  says. 

As  a  long-term  solution,  he 
urges  that  steps  be  taken  toward 
establishing  a  universal  low  press 
rate. 

Discrepancy  in  Rates 

He  cites  the  “illogical”  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  the  charges  between  ident¬ 
ical  points.  The  charge  of  cabling 
news  from  London  to  New  York 
is  2.04  cents  but  from  New  York 
to  London,  it  is  5.54. 

Press  dispatches  from  Japan — 
filing  point  for  Korean  war  corre¬ 
spondents —  to  London  is  15.47 
cents  for  ordinary  rates  and  56.29 
cents  for  urgent  press  rates.  But 
if  messages  are  routed  to  Hong 
Kong  and  retransmitted  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rate  to  London  drops  to  7.58 
and  the  urgent  rate  to  26.62. 


Newsman  Traps 
3  S.  F.  Suspects 

San  Francisco  —  Malcolm 
Glover,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
reporter,  thought  he  was  leaving 
news  behind  as  his  graveyard  shift 
neared  an  end  July  8.  Then,  while 
cruising  in  his  radio  car,  he  sighted 
three  men  trying  to  break  into  a 
parked  car.  He  radiophoned  po¬ 
lice. 

The  three  men  were  carrying 
$10,000  in  loot  plucked  from  a 
honeymooning  couple’s  Jaguar. 

Glover’s  lament — the  story  was 
too  late  for  his  own  paper,  and 
the  first  break  went  to  the  after¬ 
noon  editions  here. 


2  N.Y.  Dailies  | 
Offer  Readers  ^ 
Cash  Prizes 

New  York  City’s  two  Hearst 
newspapers — the  tabloid  a.m.  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  p.m.  Journal- American 
— are  in  the  midst  of  major  pro¬ 
motional  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
usual  sea.sonal  circulation  slump 
by  means  of  cash-prize  contests. 

The  Mirror,  in  a  heavily-pro¬ 
moted  stunt  launched  last  week 
and  expected  to  continue  to  about 
the  end  of  August,  offers  daily 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  $25  to 
$500  and  totaling  $1,000  to  readers 
producing  one  dollar  bills  with 
serial  numbers  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper.  Fourteen 
such  numbers  are  printed  daily, 
all  taken  from  bills  which  have 
been  put  in  recent  circulation  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  Readers 
are  given  a  week  to  check  their 
bills  and  turn  in  the  “lucky  bucks” 
to  the  newspaper  for  prizes. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  gauge 
direct  circulation  results,  Ted 
Clodius,  Mirror  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  “the  response 
looks  very  good.” 

The  Journal  -  American  contest 
offers  prizes  for  selection  of  daily 
double  winners  in  trotting  races 
held  at  a  local  track.  Prizes  of¬ 
fered  on  each  racing  day  range 
from  $10  to  $300,  and  total  $500. 
Contestants  are  asked  to  select 
winners  and  guess  the  price  the 
daily  double  will  pay.  Entries  arc 
mailed  to  the  newspaper  on  blanks 
printed  daily  or  available  free. 

The  J-A  contest  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  several  weeks,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  reader  interest 
is  maintained,  according  to  Sum¬ 
mer  Collins,  promotion  manager. 
“It’s  done  pretty  well  for  us,”  Mr. 
Collins  reports.  Entries  now  run 
to  several  hundred  thousand  each 
week  and  are  increasing. 
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'Brites'  Flow 
In  a  Stream, 
New  AP  Plan 

Paul  R.  Mickelson  didn’t  bother 
with  his  usual  “good  morning”  as 
he  swept  through  the  newsroom  to 
his  big  glass-topped  desk.  The 
■Associated  Press  general  news  edi¬ 
tor  scooped  up  the  early  morning 
copy  and  leafed  quickly  to  the 
start  of  the  day’s  report. 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  ten 
.  .  .  twenty  .  .  .  forty-two  .  .  .  forty- 
three. 

Forty-three  shorts.  Double  the 
normal  output  of  stories  less  than 
100  words  long  that  normally 
moved  on  the  national  wire  be¬ 
tween  2  a.m.  and  8  a.m. 

Down  went  the  report  and  up 
went  his  head,  split  from  ear  to 
ear  with  a  wide  grin. 

“Good  morning,”  he  beamed. 

That  was  the  test  run  last  week 
of  Mr.  Mickelson’s  latest  maneuver 
to  try  to  fill  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  by  editors  for  more 
and  more  brief  features,  usually 
referred  to  as  “brites.” 

His  strategy  was  this:  at  the 
start  of  the  cycle  for  afternoon 
papers  (2  a.m.),  25  to  30  previ¬ 
ously  designated  AP  bureaus  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  came  on 
the  wire  in  regular  rotation  with 
their  short  stories.  In  slightly 
more  than  an  hour,  AP  newspa¬ 
pers  had  been  given  43  shorts 
en  bloc.  Then  the  regular  file  of 
main  stories  began. 

Previously,  these  shorts  usually 
were  taken  from  one  bureau  at  a 
time  and  scattered  through  the 
day’s  report. 

Reaction  from  the  newspapers 
was  immediate.  Messages  flooded 
Mr.  Mickelson’s  desk. 

Mr.  Mickelson  said  the  voiced 
reaction  measured  out  to  about 
10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  no 
similar  plan  is  envisioned  for  the 
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Ridder  reunion  in  St.  Paul, 
July  8.  Not  since  1947  had  all 
1 1  male  members  of  the  Ridder 
newspaper  family  met  at  same 
time  and  place.  Since  then,  the 
Ridders  have  acquired  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mecury  and  News, 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  and  Independent,  and 
controlling  interest  in  WCCO, 
AM  and  TV,  in  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis. 

Front  row,  1.  to  r.:  Bernard 
H.,  Jr.,  publisher,  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune;  Herman 
H.,  publisher.  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  Independent,  and 
president  of  Ridder  Publications, 

night  report,  for  morning  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  press  of  late-breaking 
developments  during  the  afternoon, 
which  still  are  usable  by  afternoon 
newspapers  just  going  to  press, 
rules  out  turning  over  the  national 
wire  to  the  filing  of  shorts.  This 
pressure  is  not  present  during  the 
early  morning  hours. 

Mr.  Mickelson  said,  “Operation 
Shorts”  would  continue  indefinitely 
for  afternoon  newspapers,  with  a 
few  minor  adjustments  as  wrinkles 
became  evident. 

Requests  for  a  consistent  supply 
of  shorts  have  come  from  newspa¬ 
pers  individually  and  also  have 
been  voiced  at  state  meetings  and 
at  sessions  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

★  ★  ★ 

Here  is  an  oft-quoted  example 
of  a  “brite”: 

St.  Louis,  July  21 — (AP) — 
City  Coroner  Patrick  Taylor  was 
questioning  a  witness  at  a  murder 
inquest. 

"Where  were  you  when  the  first 
shot  was  fired?”  he  asked. 

“Down  at  the  end  of  the  bar," 
the  man  replied. 

“Where  were  you  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  shot  was  fired?” 

“What  second  shot?” 


Inc.;  Bernard  J.,  publisher.  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Daniel  H.,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press; 
Walter  T.,  chief  of  Washington 
bureau  for  Ridder  newspapers. 

Back  row,  1.  to  r.:  Robert  B., 
president.  Midwest  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.  (operators  of  WCCO, 
TV  and  AM);  Joseph  E.,  chair¬ 
man  of  board,  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.;  Bernard  H.,  Sr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  Northwest  Publications, 
Inc.;  Victor  F.,  chairman  of 
board.  Northwest  Publications, 
Inc.;  Joseph  B.,  publisher,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News;  Eric, 
general  manager.  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Moscow  Call  Alerted 
AP  for  Beria  Break 

A  telephone  call  by  Tom  Whit¬ 
ney,  in  Moscow,  to  the  London 
office  on  July  9  enabled  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  claim  a  beat  of 
.several  minutes  on  the  ouster  of 
L.  P.  Beria  from  the  Soviet  high 
command. 

Mr.  Whitney  called  London  and 
asked  simply  whether  they  had 
heard  anything  from  Radio  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  said  he  would  call  back 
in  half  an  hour.  He  couldn’t  get 
through  for  almost  an  hour  but 
meanwhile  Hal  Cooper,  alerted  to 
something  big,  had  swung  into  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  BBC  monitoring 
service. 

*  *  * 

The  story  of  Beria’s  purge  didn’t 
take  the  readers  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  by  surprise, 
as  it  did  so  many  other  newspaper 
readers.  The  day  before  the  shake- 
up  in  the  Kremlin  the  Citizen  pub¬ 
lished  Reporter  Micheline  Keat¬ 
ing’s  interview  with  Carl  Payne 
Tobey,  an  astrologer,  who  said 
Russia’s  premier  was  bound  to  be 
influenced  by  an  unusual  planetary 
configuration  making  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  tense  situation. 


Victor  H.  Peterson  f 
Indianapolis  Times  ME 

Indianapolis — Victor  H.  Peter¬ 
son  an  ex-photographer  who  wears 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  is  the  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

He  has  succeeded  Donald  E. 
Robinson,  who  has  moved  to  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News  as  news 
editor. 

Other  new  appointments  on  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  here  in¬ 
clude:  Irving  Leibowitz,  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Frank  N.  Widner,  news  editor; 
Ted  Knapp,  associate  city  editor; 
and  Clarence  J.  Smith,  Sunday 
editor.  Mr.  Liebowitz  will  con¬ 
tinue  writing  his  political  column. 

Mr.  Peterson  joined  the  Times 
photo  staff  in  1942.  He  became 
a  reporter-photographer,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  editor. 
Meanwhile  he  taught  journalism 
at  Butler  University.  He  holds  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Beloit 
College  and  he  has  earned  credits 
toward  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de¬ 
gree  in  history  and  political 
science. 


McQueeney  Promoted 
To  ME  at  New  Haven 

New  Haven,  Conn. — ^John  Day 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  New 
Haven  Evening  Register,  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotion  of  Charles  T. 
McQueeney,  news  editor  for  six 
years,  to  managing  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Roger  A.  Connolly. 

Mr.  McQueeney’s  entire  news¬ 
paper  career  has  b^n  with  the  New 
Haven  afternoon  daily.  He  joined 
the  staff  in  1927  as  a  proofreader, 
later  becoming  a  reporter. 

Other  promotions  at  the  Regis¬ 
ter  are:  Alvin  V.  Sizer,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  to  newly-created  post  of  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor;  Gerald  Har¬ 
rington,  city  editor,  to  news  editor; 
and  Edward  P.  Barthelmes,  City 
Hall  reporter,  to  city  editor. 
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Koofes  Motors  In  Dailies 
Wo  Sell  Imported  Autos 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Back  in  1950  the  name  Sun- 
<iin-Talbot  meant  about  as  much 
0  most  Americans  as  jet  plane 
!id  before  World  War  II.  How- 
;ver,  the  name  Sunbeam-Talbot 
iis  now  come  to  be  well  known 
)y  the  United  States  citizenry  as 
)«  of  the  foremost  English-made 
ijtomobiles. 

How  has  this  name  become  so 
lommon  to  us  in  the  short  space 
fcf  three  years?  The  answer  can 
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found  largely  in  the  aggressive 
[newspaper  advertising  and  mer- 
icliandising  of  the  organization 
fetributing  the  snappy  little  autos 
|;a  America — Rootes  Motors,  Inc. 
In  1949  and  1950  Rootes  Mo¬ 
ors  was  trying  to  get  established 
'’ere  with  a  line  of  English  cars 
jnd,  with  a  limited  budget,  it  de¬ 
cided  the  thing  to  do  was  build 
cp  the  name  of  its  lower  priced 
car,  the  Hillman  Minx.  This  it  did 
eery  successfully  by  putting  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  its  total  budget  in 

i  national  magazines  so  that  by 
now  the  name  Hillman  Minx  is 
equally  well  known.  However, 
since  the  lion’s  individual  share  of 
the  budget  had  gone  into  maga¬ 
zines  purely  to  build  up  the  name 
of  one  car,  others  on  the  Rootes 
I  list  were  not  well  known  and  were 
not  selling  in  volume. 

So,  a  newspaper  campaign  was 
decided  upon  for  the  Sunbeam- 
Talbot,  using,  as  a  peg,  the  vehi¬ 
cle’s  commendable  performance  in 
the  Monte  Carlo  Rally.  This  rally 
is  a  gruelling  test  for  any  automo¬ 
bile.  The  cars,  of  all  makes  and 
from  all  European  countries,  are 
driven  more  than  2,000  miles 
night  and  day  over  icy  and  snowy 
roads  to  a  wind-up  point,  which 
is  Monte  Carlo. 

Rootes  took  the  showing  of  the 
Sunbeam-Talbot  stock  car  in  this 
nffair  and  made  a  four  to  six-week 
newspaper  campaign  out  of  it 
*'hich  ran  on  the  West  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  insertions  in  the  Pacific 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
nnd  in  New  York  during  early 
1952.  That,  according  to  John  F. 
Ihigdale,  advertising  manager  for 
Rootes  Motors,  Inc.,  put  the  car 
ncross  to  the  American  public  so 
>l>at  at  year’s  end  sales  jumped 
124  per  cent  over  1951. 

Rootes  Motors,  Inc.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  firm,  is  by  no  means  the 
•hole  operation  in  which  the 
Rootes  name  occurs.  The  senior 


company  is  Rootes  Motors  Ltd. 
of  London  and  Coventry,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  whole  outfit  is  loosely 
called  The  Rootes  Group  and  its 
business  is  the  manufacture  of 
cars  and  trucks.  The  distributing 
company  in  the  United  States  is 
Rootes  Motors.  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  in  Canada  it  is  Rootes  Motors 
(Canada)  Ltd.  There  are  many 
more  distributing  companies  and 
assembly  plants  scattered  over 
the  world.  Mr.  Dugdale,  besides 
being  advertising  manager  for 
Rootes  Motors,  Inc.,  is  also  re¬ 
gional  sales  representative  of  the 
export  division  in  England  and  co¬ 
ordinates  advertising  and  publicity 
in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
the  CariW>ean  area. 

He  has  no  small  job.  Rootes 
distributes  five  makes  of  cars.  Be¬ 
sides  the  two  mentioned  there  are 
the  Humber,  the  Rover  and  the 
Land  Rover,  the  last  two  not  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  Rootes 
Group  but  by  the  Rover  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Birmingham,  England.  Rootes 
acquired  the  North  American  dis¬ 
tributorship  for  these  two  makes 
in  1950 — two  years  after  it  came 
here  with  its  own  line. 

Of  the  imported  car  market, 
Rootes  now  has  about  20  per  cent, 
or  sells  roughly  10,000  units  a 
year.  How?  Largely  by  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

As  Mr.  Dugdale  puts  it,  “It  is  a 


TofapnanulolteS^Cari^bn»awt.„‘ 

but  vvants  his  comfort  too! 


SUNItAM-TALIOT  *90' 


Copy  theme  of  speed  in  this  Sun- 
beam-Taibot  ad  was  O.K.  for  Brit¬ 
ishers;  had  to  be  modified  for  U.S. 
insertions. 
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Economy  is  featured  in  this  plug 
for  the  Hiilman  Minx. 

matter  of  definite  policy  for  us  to 
use  newspapers  locally  on  behalf 
of  the  dealer.’’ 

Large  percentage  in  Dailies 

The  annual  budget  for  Rootes 
is  not  large,  according  to  Amer¬ 
ican  automobile  industry  stand¬ 
ards,  but  the  results  in  increasing 
sales  are  impressive.  Advertising 
expenditures  are  about  $500,000 
a  year  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  this 
approximately  75  per  cent  goes 
into  newspapers.  Perhaps  one 
proof  of  newspaper  effectiveness 
is  that  sales  in  1952  were  36  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  previous  year. 

Use  of  newspapers  by  Rootes 
also  is  a  commentary  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dealers,  of  which  there  are 
roughly  400  in  the  United  States, 
because,  since  the  advertising  is 
placed  locally  for  them,  Rootes 
places  its  national  advertising  lo¬ 
cally  the  way  the  dealers  want  it. 
Most  of  them  want  newspapers, 
so  that’s  where  the  majority  of  the 
money  goes. 

The  way  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  any  given  locality  works 
like  this:  sales  forecasts  are  made 
about  every  six  months  and  each 
individual  dealer  has  spent  for 
him  from  the  central  advertising 
fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  so 
much  per  unit  sold  by  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months.  Since  he 
has  already  contributed  this 
amount,  on  each  unit  sold,  he  is 
in  reality  getting  back  what  he 
paid  in,  though,  of  course,  he  gets 
more  than  his  money’s  worth  be¬ 
cause  art  work,  copy,  printing, 
etc.,  are  all  done  on  a  volume 
basis  through  the  Rootes  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Anderson  &  Cairns. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan.  Under 
this  setup,  which  is  separate  from 
the  national  newspaper  plan,  and 
is  in  operation  in  Rootes  distribu¬ 
torships  all  over  the  world,  deal¬ 
ers  send  in  clippings  of  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  are  auto¬ 
matically  credited  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  credited  up  to  a  certain 
limit  which  is  determined  by  con¬ 
tributions  per  unit  into  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  fund. 

Rosy  as  the  Rootes  picture 
might  look  to  a  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  man,  Mr.  Dugdale  hastened 
to  add  that  not  always  did  news¬ 
papers  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  company’s  advertising,  and 
he  frankly  admitted  looking  to  the 
day  when  Rootes  can  do  more  in 
national  magazines  “for  prestige.” 

When  Rootes  first  tried  to  crash 
the  highly  competitive  U.  S.  mar¬ 
ket  a  lot  of  the  advertising,  main¬ 
ly  for  the  Hillman  Minx,  went 
into  national  magazines.  “This,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “was 
effective  in  1949  and  1950.  It  es¬ 
tablished  the  name.  But  now  hard, 
direct  selling  is  needed,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  that  for  us.” 

Besides  putting  75  per  cent  of 
the  budget  into  newspapers  now, 
Rootes  puts  about  10  to  15  per 
cent  in  such  magazines  as  Holiday, 
Esquire,  National  Geographic  and 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Another  10 
per  cent  goes  into  spot  radio.  Mr. 
Dugdale  says  this  latter  is  some¬ 
times  the  only  way  to  advertise 
for  a  dealer  whose  location  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  large  metropolitan  daily 
is  unfavorable. 

Newspaper  ads  themselves  are 
not  too  large  or  too  frequent — but 
they  get  results.  Insertions  range 
from  400  to  1,500  lines  on  behalf 
of  dealers  across  the  country  in 
about  100  cities  and,  in  1952,  ran 
about  every  four  weeks.  This  is 
all  variable,  however,  depending 
on  new  models,  automobile  shows 
and  special  promotions. 

Actually,  there  are  about  700 
Rootes  sales  outlets  in  all  of  North 
America,  but  some  of  these  are 
too  small  for  an  outlay  of  com¬ 
pany  advertising  and  some  are 
only  for  replacement  and  repair. 

“The  imported  car  business,” 
Mr.  Dugdale  reminded  us,  “is 
centered  in  the  coastal  areas  and 
we  have  20  ports  of  entry.  The 
price  of  any  Rootes  car  is  the 
same  in  any  of  these  ports  whether 
on  the  West  or  East  Coast.  This 
fact  gives  us  a  slight  competitive 
advantage  over  U.  S.  cars.”  He 
continued  that  sales  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  off  to  a  slow  start,  have 
shown  remarkable  promise  re¬ 
cently. 

Other  Promotions 

“We  do  what  we  can  to  adopt 
American  merchandising  practices 
which  we  admire,”  said  Mr.  Dug¬ 
dale  with  a  grin.  Not  only  has 
this  paid  off  but  it  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  parent  company  to 
see  that  when  Rootes  is  in  Rome 
it  does  as  the  Romans  do.  This 
is  because  80  per  cent  of  the 
Rootes  business  is  export. 

Certainly  the  British  firm  has 
not  been  slow  in  the  five  years  it 
has  been  here  to  jump  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  bandwagon.  Two  Rootes 
cars,  for  instance,  are  being  award¬ 
ed  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  the 
Miss  Universe  Pageant  —  one  to 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspaper  Ads,  Discount 
Help  Struck  Stores  Sell 


For  the  last  two  months  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  playing 
a  triple  role  for  the  Hearn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.  It  has  had  to 
promote  the  fact  that  the  125- 
year-old  Hearns  has  gone  to  self- 
service,  has  had  to  carry  the  public 
relations  ball  through  a  personnel 
scrimmage  and  has  had  to  make  a 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

20  per  cent  discount  sound  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  shopper  in  spite  of 
pickets  in  front  of  every  door. 

On  May  14  District  65,  Distrib¬ 
utive,  Processing  and  Office  Work¬ 
ers  Union  (CIO)  struck  at  the 
Bronx  and  14th  Street  stores,  vir¬ 
tually  bringing  to  a  standstill  op¬ 
erations  of  two  of  the  three  Hearn 
outlets.  The  third,  in  Long  Island, 
was  unaffected. 

On  Easter  Sunday  first  news¬ 
paper  ads  had  run  announcing  that 
the  Bronx  store  had  shifted  to  self- 
service.  The  other  two  followed 
suit  at  later  dates  with  the  last 
(14th  St.)  opened  for  self-service 
about  a  month  ago. 

These  two  situations  left  the 
Hearn  advertising  agency,  Friend- 
Reiss-McGlone,  in  the  position  of 
having  to  promote  an  innovation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tell  the 
housewife  shopper  why  she  wasn’t 
getting  the  service  she  should,  even 
in  a  self-service  store. 

The  agency  had  been  called  in 
around  the  first  of  the  year  to  re¬ 
style  the  advertising,  redirect  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  and  work  with 
the  merchandising  and  display 
sides  of  the  operation.  Prior  to 
that,  Hearns  had  no  agency.  All 
newspaper  advertising  was  re¬ 
vamped  and  emphasis  was  put  on 
item  promotion  rather  than  on 
omnibus  ads.  Format  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  changed  as  well  as 
insertions. 

“We  found,”  said  Lee  Friend, 
agency  partner  and  director  of 
new  business  activities,  “that  there 


prices — to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  service  in  the  outlets  themselves. 
This  went  into  effect  about  three 
days  after  the  strike  started  and 
lasted  until  July  12. 

The  newspaper  advertising,  then, 
from  about  the  17th  of  March 
until  July  12  had  to  bring  into 
play  all  the  facets  of  the  Hearn 
situation.  This  was  done  without 
any  increase  in  budget  or  linage, 
with  the  exception  of  10,000  to 
15,000  lines  extra  used  as  purely 
public  relations  advertising.  Yearly 
linage  for  the  stores  is  1,500,000  to 
1,750,000  per  year  in  New  York 
City  dailies. 

Large  space  and  full  page  ads 
were  taken  with  emphasis  on  the 
20  per  cent  discount  offered  at  the 
Bronx  and  14th  Street  stores  only. 
Further  copy  explained  that  this 
discount  was  offered  because  of  the 
lack  of  service.  Also  given  promi¬ 
nence  was  the  statement  that 
Hearns  was  “The  first  complete  de¬ 
partment  store  in  America  to  go 
self-service.” 

Mr.  Friend  said  the  traffic  in  the 
stores  was  “very  successful  as  it 
maintained  a  satisfactory  level  of 
business  considering  the  difficul¬ 
ties.” 

These  ads  offering  the  discount 
were  about  the  only  ones  carried 
that  advertised  the  stores  per  se. 
All  the  rest  of  the  budget  went 
into  explaining  the  Hearn  view¬ 
point  of  the  strike — 'which  was 
not  called  a  strike  in  the  discount 
offer  advertising.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  lack  of  service.  This 
theme  was  also  carried  out  in  the 
radio  and  television  advertising  of 
the  company.  Television  now  has 
been  dropped,  however,  but  the 
stores  still  use  10  or  12  spots  a 
week  on  radio. 

During  the  20  per  cent  discount, 
Mr.  Friend  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  store  traffic  was  heavy 
with,  at  times,  as  many  as  75  to 
100  people  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
checkout  desks.  At  the  height  of 
the  strike,  before  most  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  was  replaced,  top  executives 


were  peaks  and  lows  of  sales.”  So 
the  agency  .set  about  running  news-  were  taking  in  the  cash  and  ring 
paper  ads  nearly  every  day  in  an  ing  up  the  sales, 
effort  to  level  off  the  traffic  on  a  Most  of  the  other  newspaper 
relatively  high  plateau.  This  was  advertising  dealt  with  the  strike 


going  along  well  when,  on  March 
14,  the  union  lowered  the  boom, 
charging,  among  other  things,  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices,  a  charge  not 
held  up  by  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Mr.  Friend  said. 

While  the  legal  details  were  be- 


itself,  NLRB  statements,  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  those  who  helped  the 
stores,  and  human  interest  ads  like 
one  about  a  59-year  employe  who 
returned  voluntarily.  Another  ad-  n  *  *• 

vertisement  stated  that  Hearns  iMeW  itepresentative 


merous  pickets,  but  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Friend,  only  three  are 
allowed  before  each  doorway. 

Still  unanswered,  however,  are 
two  questions.  How  did  self- 
service  go  over  with  the  consumer 
before  the  strike?  and  How  have 
sales  been  after  the  20  per  cent 
offer  was  withdrawn  compared 
with  sales  during  the  20  per  cent 
offer?  Mr.  Friend  said  time  alone 
can  answer  both  questions. 

Heinz  to  Help  Retailer 
Get  Shoppers  in  Early 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  plans  to  help 
the  retailer  try  to  level  out  his 
store  traffic  by  including  in  its 
Sunday  comic  schedule  an  appeal 
for  early-in-the-week  shopping.  A 
cartoon  bird  character,  urging  this 
step  and  its  advantages  to  shopper 
and  retailer  alike,  will  be  included 
in  each  of  the  ads,  which,  in  turn, 
will  appear  in  the  two-third  page 
color  ads  the  firm  is  placing, 
through  Maxon,  Inc.,  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  of  163  Metropolitan 
newspapers  (E&P,  June  20,  page 
26). 

Franklin  Bell,  Heinz  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations, 
said,  “The  program  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  With  intelligent  follow- 
through  by  the  local  advertising 
salesmen,  this  Early  Bird  approach 
should  help  them  to  convince  more 
food  merchants  of  the  benefits  of 
early-in-the-week  food  ads.” 

Pasters,  shelf  talkers  and  news¬ 
paper  mats  are  also  being  sent  to 
dealers. 

■ 

Ontario  Development 
In  Toronto  Telegram 

Toronto  —  A  special  section 
called  Northern  Ontario,  1953,  was 
recently  published  by  the  Toronto 
Tele/’rant.  Containing  largely  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories  of  the  350,- 
000-square-mile  area  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  28-page  supple¬ 
ment  was  also  circulated  by  four 
North  Ontario  dailies — North  Bay 
Nugget,  Sault  St.  Marie  Star,  the 
Timmins  Press  and  the  Northern 
News  of  Kirkland  Lake. 

The  special  edition  had  14,903 
lines  of  advertising.  Most  of  this 
was  from  business  organizations 
which  do  not  usually  advertise  in 
dailies. 

Many  of  the  Telegram’s  writers 
were  assigned  to  travel  around  the 
area  for  on-the-spot  contact  with 
tho.se  living  and  working  in  the 
northern  society.  The  whole  sup¬ 
plement  is  a  story  of  the  recent 
development  of  Northern  Ontario. 


would  bargain  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


ing  worked  out,  however,  the  two  if  it  won  an  election  conducted  by 


struck  stores  still  had  their  inveti- 
tories  and  their  customers  to  think 
of.  Clement  V.  Conole,  president 
of  Hearns,  decided  on  giving  the 
consumers  a  20  per  cent  discount 
on  everything — including  items 
that  already  were  marked  at  sale 


NLRB.  That  board  has  notified 
Hearns  that  the  Retail  Clerks  In¬ 
ternational  Association  (A.  F.  of 
L.)  has  signed  a  majority  of  the 
Hearn  employes,  and  things  are 
generally  quieting  down.  When  the 
strike  first  started  there  were  nu- 


Chicago — Don  Dennett  &  As¬ 
sociates,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive  organization,  was  opened 
July  1  by  Don  Dennett,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  161  E.  Grand  Ave.  Mr. 
Dennett  spent  20  years  with  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  more  recently  was  associated 
with  the  Oil  Daily. 


Major  Dailies 
Used  By  Fund 
In  New  York 

The  newspaper  field  was  cc 
gratulated  this  week  by  Joseph 
Auer,  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  C 
Inc.,  for  its  increa.sed  contri'r 
tions  to  the  Greater  New  Yc 
Fund. 

Speaking  at  a  Final  Repc 
Luncheon  for  employe  groups 
said,  “This  year,  because  we  wc 
able  to  get  the  wholehearted 
operation  of  management  and 
the  AFL  and  CIO  and  indepen: 
ent  unions  in  the  new.spaper  indt^ 
try,  we  were  able  to  set  up  labc 
management  campaigns  in  pr; 
tically  all  of  the  city’s  major  ne» 
papers.” 

Besides  contributing,  howevd 
the  newspapers  helped  by  reac: 
ing  out,  through  advertising, 
other  various  individuals. 

All  of  the  major  dailies  in 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area  c 
ried,  during  June,  a  page  ad 
the  Fund.  Written  in  the  depai 
ment  store  advertising  vein 
maintaining,  in  the  larger  papei 
a  list  of  the  423  accredited  agei 
cies  for  which  the  Fund  is  bu‘ 
ness  fund  raiser,  it  was  signed 
the  14  large  New  York  departme 
stores  sponsoring  it. 

Copy  was  mainly  devoted  to 
“bargain”  in  contributing  to 
agency  and  thereby  contributing 
the  full  423  and  included  an 
spirational  piece,  written  by  Bruc| 
Barton,  chairman  of  the  board 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
born. 

According  to  Charles  Mulk 
the  Fund’s  director  of  public  rel, 
tions,  “the  original  purpose  ((l 
the  ads)  was  to  put  down  in  worcj 
understandable  to  everybody  wh 
the  Fund  is.”  The  ad  was  paid  fcl 
at  department  store  rates. 

■ 

Hudson  Dispatch  Serie^ 
Introduces  Ad  Staff 

Union  City,  N.  J. — A  series  c 
thumbnail  profiles  and  photos  c 
its  display  and  classified  solicitor 
which  has  been  published  for 
consecutive  weeks,  has  enabled  th; 
Hudson  Dispatch  to  make  the  pub 
lie  familiar  with  its  personnel. 

Running  in  Tuesday’s  edition: 
the  series  was  designed  to  sta 
off  a  sales  campaign  utilizing  sak 
aids  prepared  by  the  Bureau  c 
Advertising.  Its  fundamental  pur 
pose  was  to  show  that  the  paper 
salesmen  are  prepared  to  functio: 
as  merchandising  consultants 
well  as  solicitors. 

“This  promotion  had  two  bene 
ficial  effects,”  said  Bertram 
Kersen,  advertising  manager, 
helped  personalize  relations 
tween  the  public  and  our  stat 
members  and  stimulated  morale 
well  among  our  own  people.  1 
intend  to  renew  the  series  after 
brief  lapse  of  time,  using  a  fres' 
slant  on  copy.” 
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PHILADELPHIA  CITY  ZONE 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
IS  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
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PHILADELPHIA  8-COUNTY 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
IS  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
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PHILADELPHIA  14-COUNTY 
TRADING  AREA 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 
IS  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WITH 
THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


PHI 


LPHIA 


MARKET 


'‘»COUNT'< 


"Delaware  Valley,"  "The  Workshop  of 
the  World,"  "The  New  Eastern  Industrial 
Metropolis". . .  no  matter  what  you  call  it, 
one  fact  is  always  the  same: 

In  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
THE  EVENING  BULLETIN  i  Advwtiting  OfKets:  niilodclphio,  Filbart  t  Jui 


Adv»rtiting  OfKets:  niilodalphio,  Filbart  t  Junipar  Sts  ;  Naw  Verii,  285  Madison  Ava.; 
Chieoqo,  520  North  Michigan  Avanua.  Rtprtttniafivti,  Sawyar  Farguson  Walkar 
Company  in  Datroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angalas  •  San  Francisco 
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^  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  Editorial  Dopt. 

I  Vacationland  Special 

(Spurs  Resort  Promotion 

Chicago  Tribune’s  news  depart- 

I  By  Albert  S.  Keshen  ment  was  accorded  full  page  news- 

„  .  r.  -T-i-  print  color  advertisements  placed 

Asbury  Park,  N  J.-The  an-  hem.  Pa  There  the  papers  are  ^  ^o  the 

nual  “Invitation  to  Vacationland”  delivered  to  Western  Union  offices  gQ^den  Co  and  Central  Ice 
supplement  of  the  Asbury  Park  where  messengers  are  waitmg  to  ^ 

Press,  which  wraps  up  local  pro-  begin  house-to-house  distribution  supplement  July  8. 

motion  aimed  at  holiday  seekers  so  that  it  is  on  hand  the  same  day  onin’inn  of  th<>  nem 

into  one  big  edition  is  an  out-  as  pnblkatlon.  departLm  that Te  font  pag™" 

Standing  example  of  how  a  resort  Cou^iw  are  also  printed  in  reg-  contained  in  the  Dairy 

newspaper  can  benefit  by  exploit-  ular  editions  so  that  if  a  Icxral  section  of  todav’s  natxir  are 


inai  11  IS  on  nano  inc  same  uay  .g 

puDlication.  •  *  .  .  department  that  the  four  pages  in 

Cou^i^  are  also  printed  in  reg-  contained  in  the  Dairy 

ar  editions  so  that  if  a  local  .  „ .  ’ 


The  BuiFalo 
Cottrier- Express 
cerries 
WMich  wore 
Men's  Store 
(ornl  itfomen's  Store) 
Advertising 
then  any  other 
Paper  in 

Western  New  York 

MEN'S  STORE 
ADVERTISING  1952 
Doily  717,122  lines 
Sunday  112,990  lines 

ROP  Full  Color  available 
n  both  Dally  &  Sunday 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

REPRESiNTATIVES: 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


newspaper  can  oeneni  ny  expioii-  u.ar  cumons  so  mai  .i  a  luva.  section  of  today’s  paper  are 

ing  its  area’s  specialized  interests,  reader  wants  to  have  a  copy  setit 

By  integrating  the  publicity  ef-  to  a  friend  free,  all  he  needs  do  is  appeared  in 

forts  of  the  municipal  agencies  fill  one  out  and  mail  it  to  the  Tribune,”  said  the  story, 
with  its  own  overall  treatment  in  circulation  department.  advertising  de- 

one  newsy,  pictorial  package  the  Although  space  is  solicit^  about  p^rtment  asked  us  to  say  so.  They 
Press  turns  out  a  de-luxe  edition  three  weeks  before  publication 

which  gets  the  full  impact  of  this  date,  the  switeh  is  turned  on  in  g  .  ^  ^ 

combined  effort.  The  formula  is  December.  This  early  date  en-  achievement 

to  give  them  lots  of  detailed  fea-  ables  municipalities  and  other  gov-  advertising  agencies  which 

tures  and  pictures  which  play  up  erning  bodies  to  allocate  the  cost  conceived  and  prepared  these  col 

the  advantages  of  shore  living,  m  their  annual  budgets.  Adver-  Tribune’s 

even  to  making  the  ads  mfor-  tising  Manager  Joseph  C.  Coupe  production  staff,  which 

mative  so  that  every  line  is  well  ^nds  out  a  fc^ma  announcement  printed  the  pages  in  a  way  which 
j  .  T  •  jiffs'"  to  the  official  in  charge,  fo  -  would  have  been  impossible  only  a 

Published  in  June,  issuance  is  lowed  up  by  another  letter  pre-  short  years  ago.” 
timed  to  the  opening  of  the  vaca-  ceding  the  municipal  reorganiza-  Black  and  white  and  color  ad- 

tion  season.  Editorial  treatment  t ion  meeting  in  January,  as  a  re-  y^rtising  in  the  supplement  totaled 
IS  centered  around  a  seasonal  minder.  Letters  to  normal  adver-  23  518  lines, 
theme  of  popular  interest.  For  ex-  tising  prospects  go  out  in  May. 

ample,  this  year^  angle  was  on  “We’ve  been  getting  a  lot  of  through  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
the  improv^  traffic  faciliti^,  and  fresh  business  as  a  resu  t,  said  young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  Ad 
next  year  it  will  be  on  the  ad-  Mr.  Coupe.  Virtually  all  of  the  yertising  Operations,  Inc.  The  sup- 
vantages  resulting  from  the  open-  towns  give  us  space  together  with  pigment’s  color  Page  One  was  pre 
ing  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  many  non-advertisers  who  want  „  j  u  of  the  Trih 

Record  Press  Run  ^  be  repr^ented  with  jnstitu-  SJ?s  hon^reTonlS 

This  year’s  supplement  ran  to  advertising  service  department 


60  pages  standard  size.  This  is  a  Rates  follow  the  regular  rate  utjij^ing  transparencies  supplied  by 
departure  from  the  usual  tabloid  Premium  the  American  Dairy  Association, 

fo^at  in  order  to  save  linage  charges  dep.te  the  extra  circu  a- 

n  4.  tion.  Solicitation  is  by  the  regular  ...  . 

f  an  ^  a  staff  of  nine  men  who  crowd  the  Wool  Bureau  IsSUes 

normal  circulation  of  26,000.  Lin-  Fall  Retail  Promotion 

age  for  the  entire  day’s  issue  came  of '^Thomas  Tighe^exec^-  importance  of  elegance  in 

in  no  son  i:r„>c  n(  atreciion  or  i  nomas  iigne,  exec  p  ,,  j 


normal  circulation  of  26,0007  Lin-  Fall  Retail  Promotion 

age  for  the  entire  day’s  issue  came  of '^Thomas  Tighe^exec^-  importance  of  elegance  in 

to  120,500  lines  of  which  about  ..  -nunr  fashions  is  featured  in  a  new 

100,000  was  in  the  special.  It  was  ,  tn  r'  i->  t  ff  nA  nr"  women’s  wear  merchandising  and 
u -  .  j-.-  4  j  4  u  ments  to  his  regular  staff  and  cor-  " 

he  biggest  edition  turned  out  by  instructions  that  u  * 

the  paper.  .u,,™,.  nounced  by  the  Wool  Bureau. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  personal  satis-  ..y^yy  ^Nearer  the  Shore  Than  promotion  plans,  each  to  be 

faction  from  this  effort  besides  the  „  Make-up  duties  are  confined  to  one  store  in  a  city,  are 

extra  revenue  and  prestige  it  .  .  .  ,  ^  members  so  rs  o^c^ed  in  the  Bureau’s  Fall  pro- 

brings,”  explains  Ernest  W.  Lass,  additional  experience 

secretary  and  treasurer.  “It  shows  ®  ^  “Wool  Heralds  the  Return  of  Ele- 

we  are  going  all  out  for  our  area  _  T  #4  ’/J  gance,”  and  the  theme  of  the  sec- 

which  is  primarily  dependent  upon  IjrOCGry  IraaO  v^UlCIG  ond  is  “4  Acts  in  Wool  Fashion." 

Events  with  a  community  appeal 
are  suggested  to  publicize  store 


Instead  of  the  mu-  For  Philadelphia  Area 


vacationists.  Instead  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  bureaus  and  chambers  of 


nicipai  Dureaus  ana  cnamners  oi  Philadelphia  _  The  Bulletin’s  “‘C  suggesieo  lo  puDiicize  store 

commerce  having  to  turn  out  their  1953  pogj  4  Grocery  Trade  Di-  Promotions  on  “Wool  Heralds  the 

own  promotional  literature,  we  can  reciorv  is  the  larce.st  ever  nnhlisheH  Return  of  Elegance”  theme.  The 

do  a  more  satisfactory  job  in  one  by  that  news^^^^^^  '“o^c  can  salute  the  volunteer 

mammoth  splurge.”  pages  workers  supporting  a  charity  drive 

This  dovetailing  of  interests  is  „  produced  to  assist  indi-  o*'  city’s  community  concert 
clearly  evident  in  the  circulation  vidnak  and  firms  vuhn  sell  dis  series  with  a  fashion  showing,  or 

procedure.  Lists  of  prospects  are  j^ibute  or  merchandise  food  and  ‘^c  store  can  “hail”  the  city’s  10 

turned  in  by  the  mimicipal  resort  products  through  the  pri-  best-dressed  women 

bureaus  and  State  Department  of  retail  and  wholesale  outlets  The  keynote  of  “4  Acts  m  Wool 

Conservation  and  Economic  De-  Philadelphia  market  Fashion”  is  the  theatrical  theme. 


bureaus  and  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  with  the  result  that 
about  12,000  copies  are  distrib- 


The  keynote  of  “4  Acts  in  Wool 
Fashion”  is  the  theatrical  theme. 
Advertising  layouts  and  mats  for 
ready-to-wear  and  yarn  goods 


uted  free  to  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Combination  Rate  Ends  carry  through  the  theatrical  motif, 
try.  The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulle-  Over  400  stores  requested  the 

Regular  circulation  coverage  is  tin  has  discontinued  the  combina-  Bureau’s  promotions  last  year, 
expanded  by  select  distribution  to  tion  weekend  rate  for  Sunday  and  Materials  for  the  promotion  are 
residential  areas  throughout  New  Monday  insertions  on  all  advertis-  available  without  cost  from  the 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  ing  classifications.  Current  rates  Wool  Bureau,  16  West  46th  Street, 
trucks  going  as  far  west  as  Bethle-  will  prevail  in  all  editions.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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WOW! 


Response? 


As  a  crowd-pleaser  the  Globe-Democrat’s  Justin  Faherty  is  a  natural.  Over  one-third 
of  a  million  friends  of  the  Globe  saw  or  participated  in  one  of  his  Globe-sponsored 
promotions  last  year! 


Public  and  reader  service  is  an  important  part  of  the  Globe’s  personality  with  Justin 
Faherty  the  mastermind  behind  the  entire  show.  The  steady  growth  of  both  audience 
and  participants  is  reflected  in  his  success  at  the  “gate”. 


Justin’s  versatility  is  amazing.  One  time  he  provides  action  for  38,000  fight  fans  in 
our  Golden  Gloves  Tournament.  Another  time  he  rallies  25,000  people  to  cheer  the 
National  Folk  Festival.  And  on  still  another  date  he  draws  1 2,000 
■  golf  lovers  to  watch  the  Hole-In-One  Tournament. 


In  another  vein,  our  Christmas  Choral  Pageant  packs  the 
Kiel  Auditorium  with  devout  St.  Louisans  each  year.  This 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  event,  convinces  us  that 
public  service  is  part  of  a  great  newspaper’s  function. 


Frankly,  there  isn’t  room  enough  on  this  page  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  of  the  activities  that  the  Globe  sponsors 
(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.).  We’ve  picked 
just  a  few  of  the  “Socko  Box 
Office”  attractions. 


We’re  proud  of  the  backing  St.  Louis  has 
given  to  the  Globe-Democrat  and  to  its 
program  of  reader  and  public  service. 
F  This  overwhelming  response 

proves  again  and  again  that . . . 


**Wide  atvake  St.  E,ouis 
reads  the  morning  Globe** 


Oct.  19  with  a  10-piano  and  New  ginning  in  Maine,  Rhode  Islaad 
York  Philharmonic  concert  in  Car-  and  Connecticut,  the  promotion, 
negie  Hall  and  running  until  May,  through  Compton  Advertisinj, 
this  promotion  will  be  backed  up  Inc.,  will  feature  a  new  package 
by  radio,  television,  special  win-  design, 
dow  displays  and  store  exhibits. 

Leading  artists  will  also  take  Mendel  in  'Biggest'  Push 

Newspapers  and  consumer  mag¬ 
azines  will  carry  the  major  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  can^aign  by  Mendel- 
Drucker,  Inc. 


part  in  the  anniversary  program 
through  their  concerts. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  buying  occasions. 

Inc.,  Philadelphia  chocolate  manu-  Whitman  president  William  M.  Chevrolet  in  Cleveland 
facturer,  will  use  91  newspapers  Noonan  said  the  company  plans  Cleveland  Chevrolet  Dealers’ 
in  69  markets  in  the  111-year-old  newspaper  use  because  of  timeli-  Association,  through  Campbell- 
company’s  first  nationwide  news-  ness,  penetration  and  merchandis-  Ewald  Co.,  has  launched  a  three- 
paper  campaign.  ing  support.  month  advertising  campaign  in  all 

First  ad  will  be  a  special  one  _  .  three  Cleveland  newspapers.  Both 

Dailies  Shore  Steinway  passenger  cars  and  trucks  will  be 

Centemiial  Celebration  plugged  in  144-,  90-  and  60-inch 

Newspapers  in  more  than  300  “ids  on  behalf  of  all  16  Cleveland 
cities  throughout  the  country  will  Chevrolet  dealers, 
promoting  the  whole  Whitman  receive  schedules  for  the  centen- 

line  and  will  run  in  all  newspapers  nial  celebration  of  Steinway  &  Burke's  Ale  in  Dailies 
on  the  schedule  sometime  in  the  Sons,  piano  manufacturers.  Aug.  1  will  mark  the  start  of  a 

late  Summer — after  the  Fall  or-  Most  all  of  the  newspaper  ad-  new  advertising  campaign  in  news- 
ders  have  been  shipped.  Other  vertising  will  be  placed  locally  by  papers,  television  radio  and 
ads,  through  Ward  Wheelock  Co.,  Steinway  dealers  through  the  Stein-  posters  for  Burkes  Ale,  made  by 
will  be  keyed  to  special  gift-  way  Dealers  Association.  Starting  Arthur  Guinness  Son  &  Co.  Be- 


Cincinnati,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mendel  Luggage.  The 
company  says  the  promotion, 
through  Guenther,  Brown  &  Berne, 
will  be  the  largest  Fall  and  Winter 
promotion  in  its  89-year  history. 


Dailies  to  Get  Donuts 

Local  newspapers,  television  and 
radio  will  be  used  in  October  for 
the  silver  jubilee  of  National  Do¬ 
nut  Month.  The  donuts  and  mill 
promotion,  spearheaded  by  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  the 
Doughnut  Corporation  of  America 
and  Bakers  of  America,  will  use 
about  $750,000  with  dailies  getting 
about  half  of  the  total  budget 
This  will  be  used  at  the  local  level, 
ads  being  placed  from  a  central 
fund  in  behalf  of  local  outlets. 
The  cooperative  program,  long 
used  in  this  promotion,  will  be  in* 
cieased  25  to  30  per  cent. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Introduces  New  Com 

Green  Giant  Co.  will  take  full- 
page  newspaper  ads  in  four  cities 
once  a  week  starting  in  September 
as  part  of  an  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  its  “New  Proc¬ 
ess”  canned  corn.  The  ads  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  color  spread  in  This 
Week  magazine  and  other  consum¬ 
er  magazines. 


Northwest  Dailies  I 
Have  Bureau  Clinic 

Brainero,  Minn.  —  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  26  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  a  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Clinic  here  June  27,  in  connection 
with  the  association’s  Summer 
meeting. 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  of  New 
York  City,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  retail  division, 
was  assisted  by  the  following  Bu¬ 
reau  personnel  from  Chicago: 
Dent  Hassinger,  Western  manag¬ 
er,  Charles  Hildner,  Western  re¬ 
tail  manager,  and  George  Hooper, 
account  executive. 

NDPA’s  outing  began  June  26 
with  a  reception  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  S.  Moeller,  general 
manager  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune,  and  a  fish  fry. 


Albany-Schenecfady-Troy  (N.  Y.)... 
Davenport-Rock  Islond-Moline  (III.) 

Dayton  (Ohio) . 

Des  Moines  (Iowa) . 

Fort  Worth  (Texas) . 

Louisville  (Kentucky) . 

Oklahoma  City  (Oklahoma) . 

Solt  Lake  City  (Utah). . . 


SAN  DIEGO,  CalHomia 


$6,928,000 


Data  Copyright  1953  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


Burma  Shave  in  Color 

Burma  Vita  Co.,  maker  of  Bui- 
ma  Shave,  is  introducing  its  new 
cream  via  Bozell 

&  Jacobs,  the  Chicago 
with  a  full-page,  four<olor  ad  io 
the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune.  The 
10-ounce,  aerated  can  of  suds, 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  sell  for  79c,  will  also  be  plugged 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC.  Chicago  by  TV  and  posters. 
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The  "Saturorion"  coverage  of 
the  Son  Diego  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  offers  the  greatest 
concentration  of  prospects  for 
your  quolity  product.  Over  90% 
of  the  Son  Diego  Jewelry  Store 
Advertising  appropriation  is 
placed  in  these  two  great  news- 
popers. 


SAN  DIEGO 

CALIFORNIA 


In  the  metropolitan  Fort  Worth  market 


(pop.  383,200) 


imA 


out  of  every 


''^1  families 


*  /read  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

J 

In  the  100-county  trading  area  of  West  Texas 


(pop.  1,847,000) 


average  county  family  coverage  is 

43%  daily  and  39%  Sunday. 


texa^ 


^ 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  the  largest 
Daily  (M&E)  and  Sunday  circulation  in  Texas. 


All  figures  quoted  above  are  bated  on 
ABC  A  Sales  Management  Figures 


Largest  CIrcalation  ia  Texas 

witfcowt  th*  WM  •#  contests,  sefcooMS  or  er**'*i*M< 
"/wst  o  good  nowspopor" 


1953 
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Breyer  and  Newspapers 
Are  "Peachy*  Sales  Team 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philauklphia — The  Breyer  Ice 
Cream  Company  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and,  according  to  Roy  J.  McKee, 
president  of  McKee  &  Albright, 
Inc.,  which  has  handled  the  ac¬ 
count  all  these  years,  that  medium 
has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  growth  of  the  business. 

The  company  further  drama¬ 
tized  its  faith  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  recently  by  using,  for  the 
first  time,  full  color  for  its  Fresh 
Peach  Ice  Cream  promotion  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
New  York  News  magazine  section. 
The  Philadelphia  ad  was  a  full- 
page.  Ihe  company  broke  into 
color  earlier  in  promoting  Tanger- 


FACTS  and  FIGURES  about 
the  big  BUFFALO  MARKET 


Write  for 
this  booklet  of 
worthwhile 
information  on 
this  worthwhile 
market. 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notionol  Representatives 


3  m®  I 


ine  Sherbet.  It  is  also  currently 
expanding  its  market  area. 

Budget  Grows  10  Times 

Mr.  McKee  said  Breyer’s  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  have  multi¬ 
plied  more  than  10  times  since  the 
agency  was  appointed  in  1928. 

Exact  figures  on  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  budgets  are 
not  given  out  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
pany  policy,  but  the  size  of  the 
newspapser  slice  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  newspaper  ads  run  52 
weeks  in  the  year.  (It  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  ice  cream  company 
to  do  that.) 

Ads  appear  in  130  cities,  in  161 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
nine  and  a  half  million.  In  addi- 


fwsfcPMCm^Cieaiii 


Agency  byline  (at  left)  for  a  smart  color  ad. 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  and  YOU  SELL 

The  Whole  Buffalo  Market  of  over  1,400,000  People 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


tion,  159  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments  covering  25  radio  stations 
and  a  number  of  TV  spots  are 
prepared  and  placed  by  the  agency. 

1  Breyer’s  Peach  Ice  Cream  is  the 
big  item  now.  Here  again,  news¬ 
papers  are  used  extensively,  high¬ 
lighting  the  company  slogan,  “You 
j  can’t  buy  finer.”  Ads  are  being 
used  in  169  newspapers  in  eight 
'  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Signature  Technique 

In  that  connection,  McKee  & 
Albright  is  using  a  new  “signa¬ 
ture”  technique,  which  the  agency 
claims  effectively  answers  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  or  not  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  should  sign  the  ads 
it  prepares  for  clients. 

The  technique  is  being  used  in 
a  full  color  campaign.  (See  cut.) 

Mr.  McKee  pointed  out  that  this 
method  of  signing  ads  was  decided 
upon  after  much  discussion  as  to 
the  best  way  of  identifying  the 
agency  with  the  “advertising  suc¬ 
cess  story”  of  Breyer’s  Ice  Cream. 

The  origins  of  the  business  date 
to  1866  when  William  A.  Breyer 
started  to  make  ice  cream  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  with  a  hand-operated 
freezer.  He  used  to  sell  it  from 
a  wagon  on  the  city  streets,  herald¬ 
ing  his  approach  with  advertising 
— a  dinner  bell. 

First  Store  in  1882 

A  retail  store  was  established  in 
1882,  then  a  series  of  them  were 
opened  by  the  founder’s  sons. 

The  Breyer  family’s  reputation 
for  quality,  Mr.  McKee  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  was  responsible 
in  a  great  measure  for  making 
“Philadelphia  ice  cream”  famous 
the  world  over. 

The  business  was  given  its  big¬ 
gest  impetus  by  Henry  W.  Breyer, 
a  son  of  the  founder,  who  in  1908 
founded  the  Breyer  Ice  Cream 
Company.  Today,  the  company 
has  plants  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  markets  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia, 


West  Virginia,  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Washington,  D.  C 

It  is  now  in  the  process  of  ex¬ 
panding  its  markets  in  New  York 
and  Virginia.  According  to  Evelyn 
Walmsley,  media  director  of  Mc¬ 
Kee  &  Albright,  newspapers  form 
the  backbone  of  promotion  in  ex 
panding  new  territories  for  Brcy- 
ers  Ice  Cream. 

Miss  Walmsley  says  that  news 
paper  advertising  contributed  es 
pec i ally  to  the  success  of  special 
promotions  for  Breyers. 

Fresh  Peach  Ice  Cream  is  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively  during  July 
and  August.  The  business  accounts 
for  12  per  cent  of  the  company’s 
annual  total  volume.  Since  it  be 
gan  to  promote  this  product 
recent  years,  the  volume  of  peach 
ice  cream  for  other  brands  has  al 
so  gone  up,  according  to  the 
agency. 

“We  have  used  newspapers  con 
sistently  for  25  years,”  Mr.  McKee 
said.  “There  are  many  factors  in 
the  success  of  Breyers,  including  a 
firm  maintenance  of  a  Pledge  of 
Quality,  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
newspaper  advertising  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  good  share  to  the  growth 
of  the  business.  Breyers  today  is 
the  largest-selling  single  brand  of 
ice  cream  in  the  world.” 

Dynamic  Copy  Facts 

The  agency  has  some  dynamic 
copy  facts  for  Breyers’  newspaper 
advertising.  The  company  claims 
that  it  is  the  only  ice  cream  com¬ 
pany  in  the  country  that  buys, 
picks  and  packs  its  own  fruits. 

On  its  Peach  Ice  Cream  promo¬ 
tion  stress  is  put  on  the  fact  that 
Elberta  Peaches  from  Georgia  and 
Virginia  are  used.  The  company 
has  its  own  processing  plant  in 
Lexington,  North  Carolina.  It 
stresses  “tree-ripened”  fruit. 

Breyer’s  also  says  it  uses  no  ar¬ 
tificial  coloring  or  flavor,  claims 
that  taste  is  maintained  because 
the  product  is  sold  only  in  bulk. 

It  was  the  first  ice  cream  com¬ 
pany  to  promote  butter  pecan,  now 
a  national  favorite. 
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An  important  discovery  was  made 
when  a  newspaper  publisher  wondered— 

Can  Recordak  Microfilming 

/ 

cut  our  office  costs?" 


...  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service — 
knew  the  advantages  and  sav¬ 
ings  which  resulted  when  he  had 
his  bulky  newspaper  fdes  put  on 
Recordak  microfilm. 

•  ***^ 

\  ^  ^^But  how  about  having  a 

^  ^  ‘ '  Recordak  Microjilmer  here  in  the 

office  .  .  .  one  of  those  models  designed  to  photograph 
business  records?  Would  it  pay?'’’ 

He  knew  that  banks,  retail  stores,  super  markets — 
among  scores  of  other  types  of  business — were  cutting 
costs  by  correlating  Recordak  microfilming  with  their 
everyday  routines. 

So,  he  investigated  . . .  and  the  story  of  his  discovery 
may  well  be  important  news  for  you,  as  well. 

I.  The  premium  on  Accounts  Receivable  insurance 

was  approximately  $500  per  year 

But,  now,  with  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  this  expense  has 
been  eliminated.  Accounts  Receivable  ledgers  are  recorded 
with  photographic  accuracy  and  completeness  at  a  film 
cost  of  less  than  $10  per  year.  Thus,  it  was  smart  business 


ments  of  every  type  can  be  put  on  a  roll  of  Recordak 
microfilm  that’s  no  larger  than  the  palm  of  your  hand 
.  .  .  can  he  vault-stored  in  a  fraction  of  the  space  previ¬ 
ously  required.  Likewise,  valuable  fltHir  space  in  the  office 
can  he  reclaimed  by  putting  inactive  files  on  microfilm. 

3.  Extra  protection — immediately 

Circulation  reports,  contracts — any  document  up  to  14 
inches  wide — can  be  protected  against  loss  simply  by 
dropping  them  into  the 
Recordak  Microfilmer. 

Any  clerk  can  do  the  job 
as  part  of  her  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  And  the  cost?  Just 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  for  each 
photograph! 

Reference  work  is 
speeded.  For  the  Recordak 
microfilms  can  be  filed  at 
the  fingertips — ready  for 
immediate  review  in  a 
Recordak  Film  Reader.  And  these  microfilm  copies,  unlike 
the  original  documents,  w  ill  remain  intact  year  after  year 
. . .  can’t  be  tampered  with  or  altered  without  detection. 


to  install  a  low-cost  Recordak 
Microfilmer  for  this  use  alone. 
And  this  was  just  the  beginning! 

2.  Vault-storage  space  is 
greatly  reduced 

Thousands  of  important  docu- 


Learn  all  the  interesting  details  of  this  new  application 
— along  with  other  possibilities — and  the  low-cost  of 
installing  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  in  your  office  on 
either  a  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  Recordak 
Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


{Subsktiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  applications 

'^Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Car  Dealers  Prefer 
Classified  to  Classes 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Naturally,  the  Classified  fra¬ 
ternity  is  watching  to  see  what 
the  automobile  manufacturers  who 
have  not  yet  scheduled  Classified 
Advertising  to  spur  the  sale  of 
used  cars  are  going  to  do. 

Buick,  Packard,  Ford  and  Chev- 
Tolet  are  using  Classified  in  a 
large  number  of  cities.  A  major 
independent  is  setting  up  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  program.  In  the 
face  of  this  trend,  which  finally 
gives  to  Classified  the  recognition 
it  deserves,  Studebaker  has  set  up 
a  series  of  Used  Car  Selling  Clinics 
for  its  dealers  with  which  it  hopes 
to  accomplish  the  same  objective 
as  the  other  manufacturers,  name¬ 
ly,  to  break  the  log  jam  of  used 
cars  on  dealer  lots. 

Need  Customers  First 

This  writer  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  ask  Studebaker  deal¬ 
ers  whether  the  Clinics  which  have 
been  running  for  about  a  month 
are  boosting  the  turnover  of  used 
cars.  So,  we  put  the  question  to 
half  a  dozen  dealers  in  and  around 


the  metropolitan  area.  Here’s 
what  we  learned! 

A  dealer  in  the  Bronx  said  the 
weekly  meetings  are  good  but  they 
serve  chiefly  as  refresher  material 
— “What  they  tell  us  is  good,  he 
said,  “but  we  already  know  it  and 
have  been  applying  it.  What  we’d 
like  to  see  is  a  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  That  would  real¬ 
ly  help!” 

A  Queens  dealer  said  “Any  10c 
mechanic  can  sharpen  up  a  car  on 
the  used  car  lot — ^but  our  problem 
is  to  get  the  customers  down  to 
look  at  it — and  buy  it!”  A  Brook¬ 
lyn  dealer  was  more  circumspect. 
He  said,  “Studebaker  can’t  change 
the  present  economy  with  a  series 
of  lectures.  Dealers  consider  the 
course  in  used  car  selling  a  bore 
and  attend  simply  because  it’s  re¬ 
quired.  What  Studebaker  needs 
even  more  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  is  a  hard  hitting  drive  in 
Classified  where  we  advertise  to 
sell  used  cars.” 

That  about  sums  up  the  consen¬ 
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There  is  a  very  definite  and  important  ** 
reason  WHY  we  repeat  two  basic  facts 
concerning  this  New  London  market  .  .  . 
why  we  enlarge  on  it  ...  .  magnify  its  sig¬ 
nificance. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  misconception  as  to  the 
sturdy  value  of  this  area  ....  hasty  impression 
that  it  may  be  smaller  than  it  ACTUALLY  IS. 

What  has  made  it  Connecticut’s  5th  Market?  Con¬ 
vincing  reasons  include  a  61,547  City  Zone  and  above 
average  spendable  income. 

The  Day  was  founded  on  high  principles  .  .  to  win 
respected  readership.  This  has  magnified  up  to  93%  cov¬ 
erage  and  Fifth  in  National  advertising.  (Source:  Media 
Records’  12  Connecticut  Markets  Study.) 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

Representatives:  GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


sus  on  the  subject  of  used  car 
clinics  vs.  used  car  advertising  in 
Classified.  Dealers  of  all  car  brands 
are  watching  the  Classified  sup¬ 
ported  by  factory  or  dealer  co-op 
funds  and  wondering  when  their 
factories  are  going  to  try  to  swing 
some  of  the  used  car  buying  tide 
their  way. 

Evinrude  Motors,  Division  of 
Outboard  Marine  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  Classified  Advertising 
for  their  many  dealers.  They  have 
recently  supplied  dealers  with 
Classified  ad  clip  sheets  which  con¬ 
tain  straight  agate  as  well  as  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  copy.  CAMs  might 
want  to  contact  their  local  Evin¬ 
rude  dealers  to  get  them  to  clip 
these  ads  and  put  them  to  work  in 
Classified. 

Davis  Study  Available 

In  a  recent  issue,  we  discussed 
the  Help  Wanted  situation  and 
quoted  a  summary  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Advertising  outlook  supplied 
by  B.  K.  Davis  &  Co.,  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia.  Copies  of 
this  entire  study  are  now  available 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  C.  M.  Carroll,  CAM,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

Abbreviated  Dig 

For  newspapers  who  accept  any 
and  all  abbreviations  in  Classified 
— the  July  4th  Edition  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post  held  up  a  mirror,  in 
which  said  publishers  can  see  the 
reputation  they  are  creating  for 
Want  Ads.  TTie  following  “Post 
Script”  item  is  reprinted  by  spe¬ 
cial  permission  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  (Copyright  1953  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.) 

Min's  of  Clos-f'd  Adv't's'rs 
Ass'n  M't'g 

Pres.:  The  Chair  recognizes 

Mr.  Hayw’th  of  the  Hayw’th  R’lty 
Co. 

Hayw'th:  Mr.  Pres.,  I  wish  to 
file  an  object’n  re  the  unprofs’nl 
conduct  of  1  of  our  memb’rsh’p. 
It  is  endang’r’ng  the  hi’  pmc’p’ls  of 
our  ass’n. 

Pres.:  Pi’s  cont,  Mr.  Hayw’th. 

Hayw’th:  On  Mar.  8,  Mr. 

But’rfld,  of  the  W’mson  R’lty  Co., 
placed  the  fol’w’ng  advt  in  the 
N.  Y.  Trib.:  “Three-room  apart¬ 
ment  for  rent.  $85  a  month.  200 
Fifth  Avenue.  Williamson  Realty.” 

Pres.:  Unb’l’v’ble!!  Mr.  But’rFld, 
what  have  you  to  say  in  y’r 
deFnse? 

But’rf’ld:  I — ^I  lost  my  head. 
I  had  it  writ’n  in  the  st’nd’rd  way: 
“Apt.  av’l’ble.  G’d  loc’n  n’r  sch’ls, 
ch’chs,  2  b’r,  Iv’g  r’m,  pvt  entr’nc, 
fpl’ce.  R’s’n’ble.  Tel.  MU  3- 
6879.”  And  then  everything  went 
bl’k. 

Pres.:  Bl’k? 

But’rf’ld:  Abs’l’tly  bl’k.  My 
mind  was  a  complete  bl’nk. 

Pres.:  Mr.  But’rFld,  you  know 
the  reg’l’t’ns.  This  m’ns — 

But’rf’ld:  Not  expuls’n  fr’  the 
Assn!  Pi’s,  Mr.  Pres. — 

Pres.  :  You  leave  us  no  alt’m’t’ve, 
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Mr.  But’rfld.  We’ll  have  to  ait 
for  y’r  resign’tn. 

But’rf’ld:  But  my  job  —  ® 
ch’nces  for  adv’nc’m’nt — 

Pres.:  That’s  up  to  your  empF. 
y’r,  Mr.  W’mson. 

W’mson:  We  won’t  turn  yot 
out  after  all  these  y’rs,  But’rfld 
But  I’m  afraid  this  m’ns  demot’s 
to  Signs. 

But’rf’ld:  Signs? 

W’mson:  You  know.  Apt  to 
Let,  F’rn’sh’d  Rm.  'The  pay  isn’i 
much,  but  it’s  a  fine  opp’t’y  for 
y’ng  man,  under  35,  coll’  grad. 

— Ronald  M.  DExn-scH. 

■ 

Directory  Tie-In  Builds 
Qassiiied  Listings 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. — Publica¬ 
tion  of  a  county  business  directon 
giving  street  guides  and  business 
classifications  has  enabled  the 
Long  Branch  Daily  Record  to  in¬ 
crease  its  classifieds  from  3,500  to 
7,000  lines  a  month. 

The  spiral-bound  directory  was 
produced  in  the  daily’s  job  shop. 
Listings  were  sold  on  the  basis 
that  first  insertion  would  run  in 
the  paper  as  copy  proof  with  cor¬ 
rections,  if  need^,  made  from  it 

The  Record,  which  normally 
runs  from  7  to  8  columns  of  clas¬ 
sifieds  a  day,  found  its  total  going 
up  to  12  and  14  columns  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign. 

About  1,000  copies  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  were  set  aside  for  use  by 
the  circulation  department  with 
subscription  salesmen  presenting 
a  copy  with  the  compliments  of 
the  newspapers  to  new  homeown¬ 
ers. 

With  a  20,000  press  run,  about 
17,500  copies  were  delivered  to 
subscribers  by  carrier  boys,  the 
rest  being  de-luxe  editions  for 
large  advertisers. 

Directory  ads  were  solicited  by 
a  special  organization,  the  L.  1. 
Milam  Publishing  Co.  with  Fred 
Pons,  classified  manager,  assisting 
wherever  possible.  The  project 
took  about  six  months  to  do. 

■ 

Classified  Studies 
States  for  Coast 

San  Francisco  —  Panel  discus¬ 
sions  of  classified  problems  will 
mark  the  Western  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association’s  convention 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  23-25. 
Charles  H.  Holmes,  San  Francisco 
News,  is  convention  promotion 
chairman. 

Jerry  Clark,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun,  will  head  a  panel  for  sub¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  Les  Jen¬ 
kins,  Seattle  Times,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  a  metropolitan  panel. 

Max  Taylor,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  general  convention  chair¬ 
man,  anticipates  an  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeding  last  year’s  sessions.  Ralph 
Rosenberg,  Tacoma  News  -  Trib¬ 
une,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
■ 

Chi.  Trib  in  ARF 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  is 
now  a  subscriber  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 

+  imagination  = 
more  revenue!” 

soys  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record 


Considerably  increased  revenues  and  profits  have  resulted  for  the  Record  by 
adding  ingenuity  to  their  use  of  Scan-a-gravings.  One  policy  of  the  Recmd 
is  to  sell  low-cost  Scan-a-gravings  to  advertisers.  Then,  to  help  advertisers, 
the  staff  photographer  takes  pictures  for  use  in  ads.  This  gets  local  pictures 
into  local  ads  and  improves  their  readership. 

Several  ways  in  which  Record  advertisers  use  Scan-a-gravings  are  shown 
below.  “The  Window  Shopi>er”  has  been  outstandingly  effective.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  these  advertisers  represent  new  business  for  the  paper.  One 
advertiser  said  he  sold  all  of  his  stock  of  one  item  featured  in  this  section. 
Another  said  the  “response  was  terrific.”  Another  said  people  came  in  and 
asked  to  lie  served  by  individuals  pictured  in  the  ads. 

Results  like  this  led  J.  Stuart  Blair,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Record  to  comment,  “as  an  advertising  t(K)l,  the  Scan-a-graver  is  excellent.” 


CO-OPERATIVE  PROMOTION,  run  once  a  week, 
caught  on  immediately.  Survey  showed 
1(K)!J  readership.  After  second  insertion, 
three  advertisers  became  display  users. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  advertisers  buy  tliis  fea¬ 
ture  in  addition  to  tlieir  regular  space. 


FORMULA  FOR  SELLING  used  cars  is  to  take 
photos  of  cars  to  be  featured,  make  Scan-a- 
gravings,  and  silhouette  them  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  each  car.  Shoppers  know  what 
they’re  looking  for  before  they  visit  dealer, 
which  helps  lower  his  sales  cost. 


DECORATIVE  TREATMENTS  help  improve  lay- 
t)uts,  make  ads  more  effective.  Scan-a- 
gravings  were  used  for  arrows,  name  panel 
at  right,  and  halftone  at  bottom.  Other  il¬ 
lustrations  were  made  from  line  art  ami 
mats.  Over-all  effect  is  pleasing. 


•  Scan-a-gravings  are  made  right  in  your  own  plant  on  the 

Fairchild  Scon-a-grover,  the  electronic  machine  for  producing  low- 
cost,  high-quality  plastic  halftones.  Get  full  information  on  the 
Scan-o-graver  and  how  it  can  help  save  you  money  and  increase 
revenue  by  writing  today  ta  Fairchild  Camera  and  instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Robbins  lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  I0O-58AI. 
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PROMOTION 

No  Summer  Slumps 
In  Newspaper  Audience 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Some  time  ago  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  released  figures  on 
newspaper  circulations  that  show 
that  there  is  no  summer  slump  in 
newspaper  buying.  It  also  released 
an  ad  based  on  these  figures  and 
designed  to  stimulate  advertisers  to 
take  advantage  of  this  fact.  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  there  is  no  drop  in  the 
newspaper  audience  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  there  ought  to  be  no  drop 
in  the  advertising  to  which  the 
newspaper  audience  is  exposed. 

Many  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  took  advantage  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  ad  and  gave  space  to  it. 
Sadly  enough,  however,  this  seems, 
so  far  as  we  can  observe,  to  be 
just  about  all  they’ve  done  about 
this  opportunity  to  lay  the  myth 
about  the  summer  slump.  Few 
newspapers  seem  to  have  been  alert 
enough  to  take  the  cue  from  the 
Bureau’s  research  and  promotion 
and  make  promotion  of  their  own 
on  this  theme. 

One  of  the  few  promotion  shops 
that  did  do  something  about  it  did 
something  good  about  it.  The 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennesseean  has  sent  advertisers  a 


self-mailer  telling  them  how  “your 
newspaper  goes  outdoors  with 
you.”  It  carries  an  excellent  piece 
of  copy,  and  one  that  digs  sharply 
but  politely  at  radio  and  TV. 

There  is  no  summer  hiatus  for 
the  newspaper,  the  Banner  and 
Tennesseean  say,  defining  “hiatus” 
as  “radio  and  TV  jargon  for  ‘let’s 
scram  until  cooler  weather.’  ”  “For 
when  Pop  goes  out  in  the  yard  to 
relax  after  a  hard  day  in  the  of¬ 
fice,”  they  say,  “the  newspaper 
goes  right  along  with  him.”  And 
then  some  excellent  sales  points 
about  newspaper  advertising  are 
made.  Also,  the  Bureau’s  figures 
are  provided  showing  that  “people 
keep  buying  their  newspapers  and 
reading  them — as  much  in  July  as 
in  January.” 

This  is  a  simple  promotion,  but 
at  least  it’s  a  start.  If  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  would  do  the 
same  thing,  thus  backing  up  what 
the  Bureau  has  done,  it  might 
eventually  make  some  impression 
on  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

Nor  should  the  local  advertising 
field  be  neglected.  Although  they 
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got  a  late  start  on  it,  the  New  York  world.  That’s  the  stuff  they  make 
newspapers  did  have  some  con-  brooms  and  whiskbrooms  out  of. 
versations  this  summer  with  local  Ties  in  with  fact  that  Oklahoman 


merchants  about  advertising  to 
stimulate  summer  business.  Ended 
up  with  a  series  of  ads,  which 
started  last  Sunday,  designed  to  tell 
out-of-New  Yorkers  that  “New 
York  is  a  wonderful  town.  New 
York  is  a  summer-full  town,” 
come  to  New  York,  have  fun, 
shop,  etc. 

This  doesn’t  quite  hit  that  sum¬ 
mer  slump  idea  on  the  head,  but 
it’s  in  the  general  direction.  May¬ 
be  by  next  year  something  more 
direct  and  specific  will  be  done. 

*01e  Miss'  Wakes  Up 

One  of  the  great  economic  rev¬ 
olutions  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  is  still  taking  place  in 
Mississippi.  And  now  come  the 
five  Mississippi  newspapers  that 
are  represented  by  Mississippi 
Dailies  to  tell  the  story  of  what’s 
happened  and  what’s  happening  in 
an  excellent  market  booklet  titled 
“Ole  Miss  is  on  the  move.” 

This  is  a  plain  story  well  told 
in  text  and  pictures.  For  many 
readers  among  advertisers  and 
agencies  it  will  probably  come  as 
a  surprise  that  Mississippi  is  to¬ 
day  such  an  important  industrial 
slate.  “Mississippi,”  this  booklet 
declares,  “has  beat  her  way  back 
from  the  nation’s  No.  1  economic 
problem  to  the  nation’s  No.  1  state 
of  opportunity.”  In  ten  years,  1940 
to  1950,  Mississippi  has  enjoyed 
a  242%  increase  in  per  capita  in¬ 
come.  “People  who  for  years  were 
virtually  without  shoes  are  buying 
automobiles,  homes  .  .  .  etc.” 

In  addition  to  this  general  mar¬ 
ket  information  about  the  state, 
there  is  specific  information  in  this 
booklet  about  the  individual  mar¬ 
kets  covered  by  the  five  papers 
that  sponsor  it. 

Boston  Market 

One  of  the  most  compact  mar¬ 
ket  studies  we  have  seen  comes 
this  week  from  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler.  It  is  a  handsome 
hard  cover  volume  that  provides 
essential  market  data  for  Boston 
and  39  adjacent  cities  and  towns 
within  a  15-mile  radius  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  city  hall.  There  is  no  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  book  at  all,  except  a 
note,  on  a  fly  leaf,  that  the  Herald- 
Traveler  has  been  “since  1926, 
without  interruption,  Boston’s  lead¬ 
er  in  total  paid  advertising.”  The 
usefulness  of  the  volume,  after  all, 
is  its  own  best  promotion. 

In  the  Bag 

Martin  Burke,  PM,  New  Or- 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
States,  uses  a  cute  idea  for  letters 
thanking  people  for  favors  done. 
Across  a  regular  business  letter¬ 
head  he  has  printed,  in  appropri¬ 
ate  type,  the  words  “Certificate  of 
Appreciation.”  Sure  attention- 
getter,  smile-producer. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  out  with  a  card 
informing  that  Oklahoma  is  the 
biggest  broomcorn  producer  in  the 
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is  also  biggest  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  Southwest. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express  out  with  1952  analysis  of 
Southern  California  distilled  spirits 
market,  useful  addition  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  market  data  file. 

■ 

Edition  With  Color 
Paintings  Sold  Out 

Monterey,  Calif.  —  An  edition 
containing  full-color  reproductions 
of  local  paintings  by  local  artists 
was  sold  out  by  9  a.m.  the  next 
day,  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald  reports. 

Four  page-width  paintings  were 
reproduced  in  the  annual  vacation 
and  recreation  edition.  Simultane¬ 
ously  the  Herald  announced  extra 
copies  would  be  available.  Almost 
2,000  additional  copies  were  gone 
within  less  than  24  hours  and  the 
Herald  hastily  withdrew  the  offer 
in  its  next  day’s  edition. 

Heavily  illustrated  also  in  black 
and  white  photos  of  local  scenes, 
the  edition  was  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  Peninsula  communi¬ 
ties.  Color  separations  were  made 
in  the  Herald  plant. 

■ 

ONPA  Honorary 

Gearhart,  Ore.  —  Miss  Alenc 
(Peg)  Phillips,  secretary  to  Doug¬ 
las  McKay,  former  governor  of 
Oregon,  now  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  was  given  an  honorary  life¬ 
time  membership  in  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  its 
recent  annual  convention  here. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  receive 
that  honor.  Her  interest  in  ONPA 
dates  back  more  than  25  years  to 
when  she  was  assistant  to  Hal 
Hoss  at  the  time  he  was  secretary- 
manager  of  the  association.  When 
he  became  secretary  of  state  she 
went  to  Salem  as  his  secretary 
and  has  been  in  Oregon  state  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  since  until  going  to 
Washington  with  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Kay. 

■ 

Year  Book  Job 

Astoria,  Ore.  —  This  year  for 
the  first  time  the  Astorian-Budget 
did  the  complete  job  of  getting 
out  the  Zephyrus,  high  school 
year  book.  This  year’s  edition 
ran  116  pages  and  the  1,057  sepa¬ 
rate  cuts  were  made  on  the  Astor- 
ian-Budget’s  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
graver, 

■ 

Geneva  Open  House 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — An  open  house 
party  was  conducted  July  17  by 
Publisher  George  B.  Williams  at 
the  new  plant  of  the  Geneva 
Times. 

m 

Medical  Forums 

Tulsa,  Okla. — ^The  Daily  World 
is  co-sponsoring  with  the  local 
medical  society  a  series  of  public 
information  forums  on  polio  and 
other  topics  suggested  by  readers. 
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Footwear  News 


SHOE  INDUSTRY  LAUNCHES  FALL  PROMOTION 


OF  “THE  NEW  IN  SHOES”  ON  AUGUST  30 ! 


I 

i 


OPPORTUNITY  SEEN  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  TO  TIE  IN 
WITH  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY  FALL  PROMOTION 


On  August  30,  1953,  shoe  stores 
and  shoe  departments  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  will  participate  in  a 
seasonal  opening  promotion 
called  “The  New  In  Shoes.”  New 
shoe  styles  for  Fall  '53  will  be 
shown  and  advertised  simultan¬ 
eously  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 


free  copy  of  the  sp>ecial  “The 
New  In  Shoes”  section  is  offered 
to  newspapers  by  Footwear 
News.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  on 
this  page  and  send  it  to  Footwear 
News. 


PAPERS  Ti 


MOTION 


"The  New  In  Shoes”  is  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  promotion  to  spotlight 
during  the  Fall  selling  period  the 
new  styles  and  models  in  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes. 
The  promotion  is  sponsored  by 
The  National  Shoe  Institute 
with  offices  at  342  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


“The  New  In  Shoes”  promotion 
offers  newspapers  an  attractive 
opportunity  to  secure  extra  shoe 
advertising  from  stores  in  their 
community  during  the  Fall  sell¬ 
ing  period.  To  understand  what 
“The  New  In  Shoes”  promotion 
is  —  how  it  functions  and  how  it 
can  be  tied  in  with  your  news¬ 
paper’s  plans  —  send  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  Footwear  News’ 
sp>ecial  section. 


The  ly 
with^  »• 
•ThA 
furi^-  ’ 


The  Institute  provides  retailers 
with  promotion  materials  for 
“The  New  In  Shoes.”  It  also  will 
furnish  newspapers  with  editor¬ 
ial  material  to  run  during  the 
campaign. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street 
New  York  3,  N.Y.  . 


Footwear  News,  business  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  industry,  has  just 
published  a  complete  section  on 
“The  New  In  Shoes”  to  guide 
merchants  in  their  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  promotion 
planning  for  the  promotion.  A 
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7  East  12th  Street,  N.  Y.  3 


Pkase  send  me  a  free  copy  of  F(x>twear  News’ 
special  section  on  “The  New  In  Shws.” 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Rafferty  Explains  How 
A  New  School  Does  It 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Keen  Rafferty,  director  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  points 
out  that  the  old-time  journalism 
schools — those  which  have  been 
graduating  young  people  into 
newspaper  work  for  30  or  40  years 
— have  proud  records  in  men  now 
in  their  50’s,  or  older,  at  the  top 
of  American  journalism. 

But,  he  asks,  “What  about  some 
of  the  young  outfits?”  Like,  for 
example  (in  Mr.  Rafferty’s  case), 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
“Can  a  journalism  department  be 
established  and  begin  almost  at 
once  to  turn  out  able  young  men 
and  women?” 

Well,  he  says,  it  can  in  New 
Mexico — and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has.  The  university’s  first  graduat¬ 
ing  class  in  journalism  was  in 
1949,  he  explains.  One  of  these 
graduates  is  to  be  a  Neiman  Fel¬ 
low  at  Harvard  this  Fall.  Others 
in  that  first  graduating  class  of 
nine  men  are  at  work  in  widely 
scattered  areas — one  in  public  re¬ 
lations  with  General  Chennault  in 


Formo.sa.  one  as  a  publisher  of  a 
New  Mexico  country  weekly,  and 
so  on. 

Of  the  1950  group  of  19  grad¬ 
uates,  one  is  editor  of  a  New  Mex¬ 
ico  daily,  one  of  a  New  Mexico 
weekly,  one  a  staffer  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
one  is  on  a  California  daily,  one 
an  Albuquerque  Associated  Press 
bureau  man,  and  so  on. 

“Twelve  were  graduated  in 
1951,”  he  says.  “One  is  in  theatre 
public  relations  work,  one  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  desk  woman,  one  an  In¬ 
diana  ad  man,  one  a  daily  society 
writer,  one  an  .Albuquerque  daily 
reporter,  one  an  Idaho  wire  editor, 
one  an  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
string  of  three  Illinois  papers. 

“From  1952  class  of  14,”  Mr. 
Rafferty  reports,  “one  is  a  Santa 
Fe  reporter-photographer,  several 
are  in  armed  forces  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  one  is  an  Illinois  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  one  is  an  Albu¬ 
querque  daily  reporter,  one  is  a 
New  Mexico  AP  staffer,  one  a  ra¬ 
dio  news  editor,  and  one  is  a  grad- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  grizzly  bear 
escap>ed  from  a  zoo  and  before  it 
was  caught  it  headed  for  a  park 
where  150  children  were  at  play. 
Grizzlies  are  absolutely  fearless. 


Studies  of  the  long- tailed  shrew 
reveal  that  its  heart  beats  from 
500  to  1,300  times  a  minute.  This 
approaches  the  speed  of  the 
tongue  in  the  hiunan  variety, 
f  rom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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uate  student  in  journalism.  ■ 

“Nine,”  he  says,  “were  graduat-  i 
ed  in  the  Spring  of  ’53.  One  is  in 
University  of  New  Mexico  public 
relations  work,  one  is  the  news 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
(and  another  is  his  wife),  one  is 
with  Albuquerque  AP,  one  is  with 
a  bureau  for  a  western  chain  of 
dailies,  and  one  is  on  an  El  Paso 
daily.” 

Incidentally,  says  Mr.  Rafferty, 
“the  one  who's  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  has  been  in  that  job  for 
10  or  15  years.  He  is  G.  Millard 
Hunsley,  and  he  and  his  wife  re¬ 
turned  to  college  in  middle  age  to 
earn  their  bachelor’s  degrees  in 
journalism.” 

New  5-Year  Program 
Offered  at  Minnesota 

A  FIVE-YEAR  program  ending 
with  a  master’s  and  bachelor’s  de- 
g'se  will  be  offered  in  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  qualified  students 
starting  next  Fall. 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director 
of  the  school,  said  the  plan  will 
be  optional  for  students.  They 
can  either  get  both  a  master’s  and 
a  bachelor’s  degree  under  the  plan 
or  take  the  regular  four  -  year 
course  ending  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree. 

Under  the  new  plan,  students 
would  enter  graduate  school  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year.  Then, 
in  addition  to  supporting  work  in 
the  social  sciences  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  they  would  .specialize  in  one 
of  seven  special  fields  of  journal¬ 
ism:  communications  and  public 
affairs,  public  opinion  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  international  communica¬ 
tions,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
communications  law,  economics 
of  communications,  quantitative 
communications  research  or  his¬ 
tory  of  communications. 

Besides  the  courses  now  re¬ 
quired  for  a  four  year  degree, 
other  courses  will  be  required: 
Mass  Communications,  The  Press 
ir  Dynamic  Society,  Communica¬ 
tions  Agencies,  Propaganda  and 
Public  Opinion,  and  a  seminar 
course.  Research  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Problems. 

I  Five-year  plan  students  will 
also  be  required  to  take  one  other 
seminar  course.  Four  new  seminar 
courses  have  been  added  to  the 
journalism  curriculum,  making  a 
total  of  seven. 

Under  plan  A,  a  student  has  to 
have  207  credits  and  a  thesis  to 
get  his  master’s  degree.  Under 
plan  B,  225  credits,  but  no  thesis, 
are  required. 

Iowa  Sponsors  Printing 
'  Lab  for  Publishers 

Special  problems  in  printing  will 
be  thrashed  out  by  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  backshop  employes  of 
Iowa  newspapers  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  July  24  and  25,  at  a  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  workshop  at  the 
Iowa  Lakeside  Laboratory  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Okoboji. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Iowa’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Extension  Division,  the 
workshop  is  a  continuation  of  the 
fifth  annual  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  held  last  Febru¬ 
ary  at  the  university. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Joins  ASJSA 

Ohio  Wesleyan  has  become  the 
first  Ohio  college  to  be  represented 
in  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators. 
Verne  E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  acting 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  was  informed  of  his 
election  by  Alvin  E.  Austin  of 
North  Dakota,  ASJSA  president. 
The  Ohio  .school  becomes  the  32nd 
member  of  ASJSA. 

4  Join  Medill  Faculty 

Four  new  members  will  join  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
next  Fall,  it  was  announced  by 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson. 

They  are;  Dr.  Vernon  Fry- 

burger,  who  has  been  appointed  an 
associate  editor  in  the  advertising 
sequence;  Dr.  Arthur  Gould,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  the  magazine 
sequence;  Robert  Cranford,  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  the  news  se¬ 
quence,  and  Jack  Z.  Sissors,  in¬ 
structor  in  the  advertising  se¬ 

quence. 

Dr.  Fryburger  has  been  an  as¬ 
sistant  profe.ssor  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  journalism  school  since 
1950.  Dr.  Gould  since  1950  has 
been  an  associate  professor  and 
director  of  journalistic  studies  at 
the  State  College  of  Washington. 
.Mr.  Cranford  since  1951  has 

taught  news  writing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Sissors,  who  received  his  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  from  Medill  in  1952, 
has  for  the  past  year  been  a  .serv¬ 
ice  manager  with  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

■ 

Paul  Greer  to  Write 
Book  on  Cooperatives 

St.  Louis  —  Paul  Greer,  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  complete  edi¬ 
tion  (pre-date  for  morning  out- 
state  circulation)  for  29  years,  has 
retired  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
65.  He  plans  to  sail  July  29  from 
'  Quebec  for  England,  where  he 
will  spend  three  months  gathering 
material  for  a  book  he  will  write 
‘  on  the  British  cooperative  move- 
‘  ment. 

Early  in  his  newspaper  career 
’  Mr.  Greer  wrote  agricultural 
’  news  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
edited  newspapers  for  the  Non- 
’  Partisan  League  at  St.  Paul  and 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.),  went  to  the 
old  Omaha  Bee  as  financial  ag¬ 
ricultural  writer,  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  chief  editorial 
1  writer.  He  came  to  the  Post-Dis- 

-  patch  in  1924.  In  the  1930s  he 
f  became  interested  in  coopera- 

-  tives,  is  now  recognized  as  an  ex- 

-  pert  on  the  subject. 

e  Mr.  Greer’s  work  has  been 
i  taken  over  by  Edwin  Conrad, 
longtime  member  of  the  complete 

-  edition  staff. 
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INDUSTRY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


How 

Glenn  Douglass 
Built  His  Own 
Oil  Business 


In  1946,  after  comparing  dozens  of 
business  opportunities,  Glenn  Doug¬ 
lass  invested  his  life  savings  in  a  small 
service  station  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Today,  after  7  years  of  hard  work, 
Glenn  Douglass  has  built  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  oil  business.  His  company  oper¬ 
ates  eleven  service  stations.  And.  as  a 
wholesaler,  he  sells  over  4,000,000 
gallons  of  oil  products  a  year  to  service 
stations,  farmers  and  fuel  oil  customers. 

Glenn  Douglass’  success  story  shows 
the  limitless  opportunities  in  the  oil 
business  for  men  willing  to  work  hard 
and  meet  the  day-by-day  competition 
for  business  that  exists  in  every  branch 
of  this  industry. 

Throughout  America  there  are 
thousands  of  local  oilmen  like  Glenn 
Douglass.  Called  “wholesalers”  or 
“jobbers,”  they  compete  with  rival  oil 
companies,  large  and  small.  To  win 
your  business  they  try  to  reach  you 
first  with  the  newest,  most  improved 
oil  products  and  the  best  service  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  one  more  way  you  benefit 
from  America’s  privately  managed, 
competitive  oil  industry  which  pro¬ 
vides  opportunity  lor  all. 

Oil  Industrv  Information  Committee 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
50  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CLOCKING  TRAFFIC  on  a  rainy  night  at  a  Hamilton,  Ohio  street  corner,  Glenn  Douglass  studies  a 
possible  location  for  a  new  service  station.  His  painstaking  study  of  local  business  conditions  is  one 
big  reason  why  Douglass  was  able  to  build  a  small  service  station  into  an  oil  comt>any  in  just  7  years. 


DOUGLASS  DESIGNED  this  service  station. 
Station  operator  reports  that  large  display  Hiii- 
doKs  boost  sales  of  tires,  batteries  and  ai  ressories. 


MORE  HARD  WORK  is  put  in  by  Douglass  in 
County  courthouse  where  he  pores  over  records 
to  spot  likely  future  service  station  lorations. 
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SUCCESS  STORY:  Picture  at  left  show  s  Douglass 
and  all  the  employees  he  had  in  1946.  Picture  at 
right  shows  how  his  company  has  grown  in  just  7 


years.  This  year  Douglass  will  buy  over  4  million 
gallons  of  oil  products  from  a  refinery — distribute 
them  throughout  Ohio's  Butler  County. 


CIVIC  MINDED  Glenn  Douglass,  a  local  Boy 
Scout  director,  inlrodures  Scouts  from  Oxford, 
Ohio,  to  Ted  Kluszewskiof  the  Cincinnati  Kedlegs. 


ATOM  NEWS 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower’s  pronouncement 
that  the  American  people  should  be  given 
more  information  about  the  atomic  bomb 
and  other  atomic  devices  is  motivated  by  the 
same  principles  which  made  him  propose  in 
his  Executive  Order  that  29  purely  civilian 
agencies  be  denied  the  authority  to  classify 
information. 

The  President  obviously  desires  that  the 
American  people  shall  have  as  much  or  more 
information  about  what  our  government  is 
doing  as  officials  of  other  nations  have  ac¬ 
quired.  This  is  based  on  the  hard-headed 
realization  that  other  nations,  Russia  par¬ 
ticularly,  already  know  a  great  deal  of  our 
so-called  atomic  secrets  which  have  been 
withheld  from  our  own  people. 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  the  general 
public  first  heard  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Since 
then  other  nations  are  known  to  have  either 
obtained  the  secrets  or  solved  the  problems. 

We  agree  with  President  Eisenhower  that  it 
is  time  for  our  government  to  be  realistic  in 
releasing  this  information  to  the  American 
public. 


RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

GOVERNOR  Earl  Warren  of  California 
signed  the  “right  to  know”  bill  which 
declares  that  actions  of  city  and  county 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  etc.,  “shall 
be  taken  openly  and  their  deliberations  be 
conducted  openly.”  But  simultaneously  he 
vetoed  a  companion  bill  which  would  have 
imposed  the  same  requirements  on  top  state 
agencies. 

We  cannot  understand  his  selectivity  and 
lack  of  consistency.  Surely,  if  the  governor 
is  agreeable  to  protecting  the  people’s  “right 
to  know”  at  the  local  level  he  should  feel 
the  same  way  about  his  own  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  governor  said  the  law  applying  to 
local  bodies  should  apply  to  state  agencies. 
He  believes  adequate  legislation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  next  session. 

We  hope  so.  But  the  governor  should 
know  the  difficulties  of  reviving  legislation 
which  he  previously  vetoed. 

COST  PER  THOUSAND 

IF  ANYONE  missed  the  article  by  Carl  J. 

Nelson,  director  of  Publication  Research 
Service,  Chicago  (E&P,  June  27,  page  50), 
in  which  he  gave  a  true  comparison  of  TV 
and  newspaper  advertising  “cost  per  thou¬ 
sand,”  we  suggest  a  review  would  be  profit¬ 
able. 

Television  broadcasters  have  been  making 
considerable  propaganda  with  their  claims 
that  TV  “cost  per  thousand”  is  much  less 
than  the  newspapers’  “cost  per  thousand  read¬ 
ers.”  Mr.  Nelson  points  out  the  error  in 
comparing  the  listenership  of  a  half-hour 
program  with  the  “average”  readership  of 
a  1,200-line  newspaper  ad. 

The  correct  comparison,  Mr.  Nelson  says 
with  a  great  deal  of  logic,  is  to  compare  the 
listenership  and  cost  of  a  half-hour  program 
with  the  readership,  or  traffic,  of  the  page  or 
section  in  which  the  newspaper  ad  appears 
plus  cost  of  the  ad. 

In  each  case,  the  newspaper  “cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  readers”  is  far  below  that  for  the  aver¬ 
age  TV  half-hour  program. 
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And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another. — Ephes¬ 
ians,  IV;  32. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

A  CHECK  with  Attorney  General  Brownell’s 

office  this  week  reveals  newspaper  editors 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  criticize,  commend  or  offer  improvements 
for  President  Eisenhower’s  proposed  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  on  classification  of  security  infor¬ 
mation. 

E&P  learned  there  have  been  “very  few” 
comments  from  editors,  in  spite  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  invitation,  and  Mr.  Brownell 
(who  is  handling  the  problem)  would  like 
to  have  many  more.  Apparently  the  delay 
in  promulgating  the  order  in  its  final  form  is 
being  caused  by  the  delay  of  editors  in  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  on  this  subject. 

Newspaper  editors  are  “missing  the  boat” 
here.  The  President  and  Mr.  Btxxwnell  have 
indicated  they  want  to  “do  the  right  thing” 
and  issue  an  order  that  will  be  as  near  per¬ 
fect  as  possible  in  protecting  the  vital  mili¬ 
tary  secrets  of  this  country  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  people’s  right  to  know 
what  their  government  is  doing.  They  want 
the  help  of  newspaper  editors  in  perfecting 
such  an  order. 

The  order  looks  all  right  to  us  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  if  it  has  loopholes  and  inadvisable 
qualifications  they  ought  to  be  spotted.  If  an 
imperfect  order  is  made  effective  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  fault  of  newspaper  editors  for  not 
expressing  their  opinions. 

If  it’s  bad,  say  it’s  bad.  If  it’s  good,  say  it’s 
good.  But  say  something. 


"TOO  CONCERNED" 

A  STATE  representative  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  has  accused  newspapers  of  be¬ 
ing  “a  little  too  much  concerned  with  what 
is  going  on”  in  that  organization.  This  re¬ 
mark  came  as  the  House  Republican  caucus 
tightened  its  “security  regulations”  and  named 
a  member  as  the  only  one  authorized  to  speak 
to  newspapermen  about  caucus  actions.  All 
others  were  prohibited  from  discussing  party 
affairs  with  newsmen. 

We  applaud  the  newspapers  and  their  re¬ 
porters  who  are  “a  little  too  much  concerned 
with  what  is  going  on.”  Instead  of  being 
worried  about  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  legislators  should  be  worried  about  the 
existence  of  a  reverse  situation.  Apparently 
these  gentlemen  have  forgotten  that  they  are 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  and 
responsible  to  the  people  who  are  entitled  to 
know  their  actions.  Instead  they  vision  them¬ 
selves  as  independent  agents  not  responsible 
to  anyone  except  their  party.  Pity  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  who  elected  these  men  but 
are  not  supposed  to  know  what  they  do. 


SECOND  CLASS  MAIL 

POSTMASTER  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  delivered  an  eloquent  appeal  this 
week  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  immediate  enactment  of  the  postal  rate 
increases  he  has  recommended.  His  desire 
to  improve  the  service  of  the  postal  estab¬ 
lishment,  reduce  its  deficits  and  bring  its 
books  more  closely  to  a  “break  even”  point 
is  admirable. 

Mr.  Summerfield  gave  a  good  analysis  of 
the  second-class  rate  problem  (along  with 
discussion  of  other  rate  classifications)  and 
attempted  to  answer  anticipated  objections 
to  his  proposed  42%  rate  increase  for  this 
category.  However,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
second-class  mail  which  we  believe  should 
be  clarified. 

“Second-class  mail  consists  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals,”  Mr.  Summerfield 
said.  This  class  “loses  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  each  year — 240  million  dollars  in 
1952.  After  rate  increases  effective  since 
then,  the  loss  is  232  million  dollars  annually.” 

To  the  general  public  this  implies  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  getting  a  232 
million  dollar  free  ride  in  the  postal  service 
this  year.  Few  people  can  imagine  what  the 
term  “periodicals”  includes,  nor  will  they 
realize  the  large  block  of  publications  now 
paying  a  lower  rate  than  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  are  to  have  no  increase  in 
rate. 

Under  the  proposed  rate  structure  calling 
for  an  increase  of  42%,  there  is  no  increase 
suggested  for  “publications  issued  by  reli¬ 
gious,  educational,  scientific,  philanthropic, 
agricultural,  labor,  veterans’  or  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  or  associations  not  organized  for 
profit.”  These  publications  of  which  there 
are  thoasands,  enjoy  the  lowest  second-class 
rate  (1.5  cents  per  pound)  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  “within  the  county  of  publication” 
classification  for  newspapers. 

Before  going  ahead  with  the  proposed 
42%  rate  increase  for  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  it  seems  important  to  us  that  one  thing 
should  be  done:  Itemize  how  much  of  the 
deficit  is  attributable  to  these  so-called  “ex¬ 
empt”  publications,  including  the  “in  county” 
figures  for  newspapers,  if  necessary,  so  that 
a  clear  picture  can  be  had  of  how  much  the 
real  users  of  second-class  are  paying  their 
own  way. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  Mr.  Summerfield's 
wish  to  balance  the  P.O.  budget  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of 
the  publishing  industry.  He  said  “for  more 
than  70  years  the  financial  operation  of  the 
publishing  industry  has  been  geared  to  very 
low  rates  of  postage.  Any  large  increase  at 
this  time  might  cause  dislocations  in  some 
segments  of  the  industry.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  42%  increase  is  a 
large  increase  which  might  “dislocate”  many 
small  publications. 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

NATIONAL  Newspaper  Week  is  only  a  little 
more  than  two  months  away  and  it  is  not 
too  early  for  newspapers  to  start  making 
plans  for  their  participation. 

Oct.  1-8  is  the  date  again  this  year,  and  the 
slogan  is  “An  Informed  Press  Means  an  In¬ 
formed  People.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  under¬ 
went  a  gall  bladder  operation  July 
11  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Houston. 

*  *  * 

Roy  a.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  en¬ 
tered  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  this  week 
for  a  physical  checkup  and  rest. 

*  *  * 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  recently 
promoted  from  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  to 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  in  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization.  will  be  honored  July  20 
at  a  civic  testimonial  dinner  in 
Albany. 

*  *  * 

Fred  C.  Schleet,  a  local  busi¬ 
nessman,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Times.  He  is  resigning  from  the 
board  of  aldermen  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  new  job. 

w  *  « 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of 
Hearst  Corporation,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  one  of  the  seven 
non-salaried  members  of  the  Post 
Office  Advisory  Board. 

*  *  « 

Wayne  W.  Galvin  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington 
(Ohio)  News- Journal,  succeeding 
his  father,  the  late  W.  J.  Galvin. 
Nellie  Mills  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Nemar,  editor. 

*  *  * 

L.  B.  Sheley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pinckneyville  (Ill.) 
Democrat  since  1929,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  after  58 
years  as  a  newspaperman.  His 
son,  John,  is  assuming  direction 
of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Serrill  D.  Detlefson,  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the  Brii- 
tol  (Pa.)  Courier,  has  retired  after 
40  years  of  service  with  that  news¬ 
paper. 

*  #  * 

Ivan  Boxell,  publisher  of  the 
Danville  (Pa.)  Morning  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

John  DeBiase,  publisher  of  the 
Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  secretary  of  the  Ly¬ 
coming  County  Child  Welfare  Ad¬ 
visory  Board. 

«  «  * 

Harrison  H.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record 
and  Times-Leader-News,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

*  *  * 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Long¬ 
view  Rotary  Club. 


Robert  L.  Angus,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Jefferson  County  Union, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

*  *  * 

Kingsley  Gillespie,  publisher 
of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust 
Company. 

*  *  * 

Edger  J.  Foss,  publisher  of  the 
Siskiyou  Daily  News  and  the 
Yreka  (Calif.)  Journal,  has  been 
installed  as  president  of  the  Yreka 
Lions  Club. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Bruce  C.  Peeke,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
school  of  journalism,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Piatt  County  Journal  at  Monti- 
cello.  Ill. 

w  *  * 

John  Kinard,  business  manager 
of  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald, 
has  been  named  business  manager 
of  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor,  succeeding  R.  F. 
Kuhnheim,  Jr.  Both  papers  are 
in  the  Freedom  Newspapers  group. 
D.  R.  Segal,  editorial  director  of 
Freedom  Newspapers,  is  taking  on 
additional  duties  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brownsville  paper. 

*  *  * 

R.  L.  Brown  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  general  manager  of  the 
Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Star.  He  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  1919, 

lately  as  assistant  GM. 

*  •  « 

Dean  St.  Dennis,  who  attend¬ 
ed  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  named  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer  replac¬ 
ing  Dick  Farris. 

•  •  • 

Paul  C.  Shebest,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette  and  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Williamsport  Lions’  Club. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  E.  Hetu,  controller 


and  business  manager  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Shenango 
Valley  Community  Chest. 

«  •  * 

Jim  Turk  has  resigned  after 
more  than  three  years  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  to  join  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humbolt  Times-Standard 
for  one  year,  after  which  he  is 
to  be  promotion  manager  of  the 
combined  morning  and  evening 
paper. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Hancox,  advertising 
manager  of  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Cana¬ 
dian  Observer  since  1951,  has  been  j 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times-Herald, 
replacing  William  Telfer,  who 
has  joined  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association. 

«  *  « 

Karl  Schulte  and  Robert 
Menten  have  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Manito¬ 
woc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times.  Mr. 
Schulte  was  a  1950  graduate  of 
the  Marquette  University  school 
of  journalism,  and  worked  for 
three  years  for  WTMJ  and  WTMJ- 
TV  as  a  news  writer.  Mr.  Menten 
attended  Antioch  College  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Art  Center  School, 
was  a  Navy  photographer  for  more 
than  three  years  and  more  recently 
was  in  retail  store  management  in 
Milwaukee. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Libbey,  dean  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle’s  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff,  has  retired 
after  59  years  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  with  that  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Hogan  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  has 
joined  in  a  partnership  with  Carl 
Wyman  in  the  purchase  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Crockford’s  Club, 
Portland  bridge  studio. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Jones  has  returned 
to  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 
News  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  after  a  leave  of  absence. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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BY  JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT 

Give  The  Best  Times  of  the  Day 
For  Best  Fishing  in  Your  Territory 

Calibrated  especially  for  your  locality,  and  taking  a  minimum  of 
space,  this  feature  realty  works  for  all  fishermen.  Now  running  in 
100  leadinK  newspapers.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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Little,  lovable 
NANCY 

may  make  a  noise  eating  soup 
— but  that  isn’t  the  only  noise 
she  makes! 


NANCY 

also  has  been  making  a  big 
noise  in  the  newspaper  world 
for  some  time  past. 

Ernie  Bushmiller’s  daily  gag 
strip  continues  year  after  year 
to  increase  in  popularity. 

NANCY 

can  make  YOUR  comic  pages 
even  more  popular! 

Phone,  wire,  or  write 
for  samples  of  the 

NANCY 

daily  strips  and  the 
Sunday  page 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms  oTThc^v™  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 

continued  from  page  31  He  will  continue  as  city  editor  in 
- ^ -  conjunction  with  his  new  assign- 

Robert  N.  Palmer,  free-lance  *  *  * 

artist,  has  been  named  editorial  „  „  ,  , 

cartoonist  for  Springfield  (Mo.)  CiF^orge  h.  Weldon,  formerly 

Newspapers.  Inc.,  succeeding  the 

late  Scott  Shadburne.  (Ind.)  Tunes  and  sm«  ^948  with 

*  :).  *  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has 

Robert  E.  Ford,  who  has  been 

sports  editor  of  tfie  Connersville  Tribune.  James  P.  Deputy,  a 
(Ind.)  News-Examiner  since  1945,  graduate  of  the  Indiana  University 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of  journalism,  succeeds  him 

the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune.  He 


By  Trent 


succeeds  James  D.  Mitchell,  who 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Yarbrough,  war  corre- 

Evonsville  (Ind.)  Courier.  spondent  for  the  As^ciated  Press 

«  during  World  War  11,  later  head 

Mrs.  Elinor  Lee  has  been  of  the  AP  bureau  in  St.  Louis  and 
named  food  and  homemaking  edi- 

tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Washington  D.  C  h^  joined 
Po.st,  succeeding  Lucia  Brown.  rewrite  staff  of  the  St.  Louts 

«  *  »  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Edward  J.  Donohoe  recently  ,,  "  „  ,  . 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  day  city 

editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  chosen  to 
— ■'  another  six-year  term  on  the  board 

Tk*  Oldtrt  Puhlish^j’  and  jfdtertistrs’  of  trustees  of  his  alma  mater. 


Post,  succeeding  Lucia  Brown. 

«  *  # 

Edward  J.  Donohoe  recently 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Tkt  Oldert  Puhlisk^p  and  Advrrtistrf  of  trustees  O 
Nmipaptr  <•  America  Hir'im  Colleee 

mlbliTh^d  M“rc^M.T^New.fedo^^  *  pus  newspaper,  is  now  a  reporter  Dick  Degnon,  recent  graduate 

M«rch  1^;  Fourth  Etute.  March  1,  1894;  Sam  Holmes,  Jr.  will  move  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis-  of  San  Jose  State  College,  has 
titing,  Febraary  "’i925*'Title«’ Patented  and  from  the  courthouse  beat  Aug.  1  patch.  Cleve  Mathews  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  l 

R««erH  Contentt  cooyrighted  1953  by  to  be  business  editor  of  the  Dallas  switched  from  the  P-D  copy  desk  Glendale  (Calif.)  New.s-Pres.s,  re- 

r  ^  , -  (Tex.)  News  with  an  enlarged  to  the  reportorial  staff.  placing  Dave  Barton,  who  re- 

•"K  w^.obtT.ow^^-  business  reporting  staff,  including  *  *  *  ^'gned  to  enter  the  insurance  busi- 

_ President _ Fred  Pass,  farm  and  livestock;  Charles  Rand  Steele,  former-  ne.ss. 

Tony  ZOPPI.  real  e.state;  Jed  Mor-  ly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New-  .  r  ■  u 

4andSLa“d'Cdw^'N^ryo?k^'N.Y  ROW.  special  sections,  and  Jay  urk  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  and  Ken  Atwell,  for^rly  on  the 
RR  Hall,  oil.  more  recently  general  assignment  staff  of  the  Canton  (111.)  Ledger, 


“Here’s  m>  card  in  case  you  ever  want  to  study  elocution.” 


»  *  »  pus  newspaper,  is  now  a  reporter 

Sam  Holmes,  Jr.  will  move  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis- 


Kmnered.  Contentt  copyrighted  1953 
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The  Editob  a  PunusHEt  Co.,  Inc. 
James  W»ight  Beown 

President _ 

General  PnUieation  OJieej; 

.  Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 


placing  Dave  Barton,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  insurance  busi- 


Ken  Atwell,  formerly  on  the 


BD  oonro  Telephones:  Hall  oil  more  recently  general  assignment  staff  of  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Ledger, 

^.nt  9-3052  3053.  3^  3055  .nd  3056  ,  *  *  reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kokomo 

^Pzn.Ma,^^^7iddf/DietoiFhlnT^t:  Lois  J  LiNGEMAN  a  recent  grad-  (C^lif.)  Daily  News,  is  new  city  (Ind.)  rw/ume.  Irving  G.  Simp- 
Einceuton  EdUor;  Jam«  Colliec,  Rat  editor  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  son,  Jr.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 

wLTL"’ IS"®’-'’ B-  .®'  Indiana  University  ^  Charles  Ryan  reporter  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  has 

McIkttee  and  Matbee  C  Walue,  school  of  journalism,  has  joined  ^ews.  c-harles  kyan,  reporie  ,  Trihnnp  enff  re- 

»f  Arnt/.joiiAB  B.  Keenet.  Marketint  and  .rv-ii^tu  enff  nf  thr*  Ketknmo  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  also  joined  the  I  ribune  start,  re 
^searek  y^ruter;  Jawet  HAgLErr,  Librarian.  1 ,  .  i  •  bureau  of  the  Van  Nuvs  paper  placing  JOHN  L.  BoYLES,  who  has 

o^neS  July  6  at  Reseda  j'oined  £v«n.v»i7/e  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Aj^tstnt  Manater;  Beenadette  Boeeies,  KaY  KuhNS,  who  has  been  named  * 

AdoMutnt  Prodnelton  Manater;  Wm.  L.  ritv  ^itilnr  *  *  #  .  .  , 

0™*^’  M  ’a  Irma  Lewallen,  who  recently  Gene  Lindsey  has  rejoined  the 

Cwrajawoti  Director:  Geoeoe  H.  Itbate!  Hod  CAMPBELL  formerlv  with  editorial  staff  of  the  At-  editorial  staff  of  the  Phoenix 

CmtdMon  Manater;  Eveltb  Z.  Kolojat,  CAMPBELL,  formerly  It  (Ariz.)  Gazette  as  night  city  edi- 

JlTTo  b - i _  ^  ^  Boomerang  «  ‘  ^ 

R-  ‘'A Pssrean,  James  J.  Butlee,  IS  a  new  reporter  on  the  staff  of  J®  "  ii  /VI  i  \  r/vn....n  ,.,litinn  of  Ktnrr  e.nel  glrieypi 

‘he  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette.  of  Pleasantvdle  (N.  J.)  ropean  edition  of^S/orv  rHirf  Sfr/pes. 

4^®"  Gnaranue  w  ^  j-  r  *  *  *  FRANK  Meyer,  managing  edi- 

Aeetdent  Bldt.,  360  lforthMukttanAve.,Cki-  W.  G.  VORPE,  Sunday  editor  of  „  .  •  j  r  tor  of  tbo  ghnvs  etnn  f  Wis  A  Fve- 

eatoLlll.  Td.  STtte  1^98-99.  Geoeoe  A.  .Wg  Cleveland  (Ohio!  Plain  Deal  resigned  from  tor  of  the  Shawano  (Wis.)  t\e 

^AHDENBUEG.  fdtior;  Haeet  B.  Mullibix,  ^ 7  1  .  J  .  rf”  ^  '  the  Hartford  bureau  of  the  Bridge-  ning  Leader,  was  one  of  the  win- 

IPestem  Adoerttstnt  Manater.  cr,  has  been  elected  to  life  mem-  me  nanioiu  Duicau  UI  uic  Dricixe  .s  C-j  nnn  „^t:ona,idt. 

D .  o - r— = —  , _ .  .  ...  _  nort  (Conn.)  Herald  to  become  ners  in  a  3>d,uuu  nationwioc 


I-ebeo.  Art-Copy-Creadie;  Aeube  RSS'Stant  city  editor, 
p."***..  CajAtrr;  Geoeoe  S.  McBeide,  =»  *  » 

Lwraja/toti  Direetor;  Geoeoe  H.  Stbate,  Hod  Campbell  formerlv  with 
t^etd^n  Manater;  Eveltb  Z.  Kolojat,  ,  L.AMPBELL,  lOrmeriy  Wlin 

Oatstfied  Manater. _ the  Laramie  (Wyo. )  Boomerang, 

?•  Pssreau,  James  J.  Butlee,  is  a  new  reporter  on  the  staff  of 
^25. the  Billings  (Mont.)^Gazette. 

aicaro  Bureau,  fgi  London  GuaranUe  W  *  * 

Aeetdeni  Bide.,  SMlfortk  Miekitan  Ave.,  Cki-  W.  G.  VoRPE,  Sunday  editor  of 

(he  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Deal 


fP estern  Adveriisint  Manater. 


er,  has  been  elected  to  life  mem 


Commercial  Trust  beVship  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  (Conn.)  Herald  ^  bwome  ^  contest  "so^^sored 

EUt.,jfStkand  Market  Su.,  PkUadeipkia  3,  rniineil  nf  the  Rnv  Seniit<i  nf  editor  of  the  lEcsft/ic.vfer  Housewives  contest  sponsoreo 

ptAo^^'*"”' He  has  been  S  the  ex-  Wer«W.  weekly  new.spaper  at  White  by  the  Christopher.s.  Three  men 


Cameeei-v  Wateob,  Milu  ecutive  board  more  than  15  years. 
"“*3  San  Francisco  4.  Td.  GArfidd  1-7950.  o  o  * 


Plains,  N.  Y. 


[Continued  on  page  49) 


PaeiM  Coast  Adoertisint  Representative:  Dub-  _  . .  ,  ,  . 

CAB  A.  Set^,  Suiu  2,  Penthouse,  MUls  Bldf.,  Chuck  Hurley,  formerly  City 
w",  4.  Td.  GArfidd  1-7950;  2978  Koji  reporter  for  the  Glendale 

fMne  Bhd.,  Los  AnteUs  5.  Td.  DVttiirk  „  inc  UUnUale 

8-4151. _ (Calif.)  New.s-Press,  has  joined 

London,  Entland  Ofice:  Allan  Delapone,  the  editorial  Staff  of  the  Fresno 

(Calif.)  Bee.  John  Watts,  for- 

'France,  Ediioe,  G.  Lanoeuian.  48.  (h«  COPV  ‘I^sk,  mOVed 

Avepue  de  Parit,  Vincennea  (Seine).  Copies  Over  tO  the  city  hall  beat  and  waS 
Am^^nWom^iil^sJrd^'SDSph^  replaced  by  George  Hutchison 

PErii  Per),  France. _  Mr.  Watts  was  recently  reelected 

aarte  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculatioDt.  “president  of  the  San  Fernando 
Member  Aaiodated  Busineu  Publicadona.  Vnl1<*v  Pr»»««  f'Inh 
0  mo.  average  net  paid  to  Dec  31. 1952.19,062  rress  v^iuo. 

(no  filed  with  A.B.C.  subject  to  audit).  »  »  * 
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Leo  Sonderegger,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  Star’s  editorial 
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Edward  Higgins,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  Louis  University,  where 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  cam- 
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Air  Conditioning? 

Power  Brakes?  Power  Steering? 
Of  coursef 

Every  1933  Roaomaitir  hpf  Power  Steering  ai 
standard  equipment,  and  Power  Brakes  avail¬ 
able  at  extra  cost.  Buick  Air  Conditioning 
is  offered  at  additional  cost  in  Roadmastir 
and  SuriR  Sedan  and  Riviera  models. 


WORLD'S 

NEWEST 


Wire  wheel  covers,  illustrated,  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Whcrcls  the  fire?  Lfnder  this  hood 


new  quiet  and  flash-fast  getaway 
to  absolute  smoothness. 


and  America’s  pace-setting  com¬ 
pression  ratio,  8.5  to  1. 

Here  is  the  world’s  only  V8  with 
vertical  valves -in -head,  and  the 
first  engine  in  automotive  annals 
to  exhaust  through  a  muffler  of 
zero  power  loss. 


THIS  is  the  new  excitement  in 
today’s  automotive  world  — 
the  1953  Buick  Road.master 
with  a  brand-new  conception  of 
Fireball  power. 

True,  it  is  the  quietest,  the 
smoothest-riding,  the  most 
richly-finished,  and  by  far 
the  most  easily  maneuvered 
Roadmaster  in  Buick  history. 

But  the  highest -voltage  news 
about  this  superb  motorcar  gen¬ 
erates  from  its  power  plant. 

H  ere  is  the  world’s  newest  and 
most  advanced  V8  Engine  ever 
placed  in  a  standard -production 
American  automobile. 

Here  is  the  highest  horsepower 
in  Buick’s  fifty-year  history  — 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  and 
sample  America’s  most  exciting 
automobile?  Your  Buick  dealer 
will  gladly  arrange  a  Roadmaster 
demonstration.  See  him  thisweek. 


BUICK  Division  o/tiENEHAL  MOTORS 


What  all  this  means  is  not 
merely  increased  power  and  fuel 
economy  and  servicing  ease. 

It  means  more  precise  response, 
more  effortless  cruising,  more 
brilliant  performance— the  great¬ 
est  performance  in  five  Buick 
decades. 

And  it  is  performance  even  fur¬ 
ther  advanced  by  the  new  Twin- 
Turbine  Dynaflow— which  adds 


When  better  automobiles  are  built  Buick  will  build  them 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Two  Experts 
They*d  Like 

By  James  L.  Collings 

Most  photographers  every  once 
in  a  while  get  to  thinking  about 
the  changes  they  would  like  to  see 
made  in  cameras  and  camera 
equipment. 

Joe  Costa  (chief  photographer. 
King  Features — New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  Magazine)  and  John  Reidy 
(chief  photographer.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror)  were  in  such  mood 
this  week.  Their  proposals  come 
after  lengthy  discussions  with  per¬ 
sons  qualified  to  know  the  engi¬ 
neering  problems  involved. 

“I’d  like  to  see  all  flashgun  at¬ 
tachments  and  shutter  and  exten¬ 
sion  connectors  standardized,”  Joe 
said.  “All  you  have  to  do  is  notice 
the  different  types  on  the  market 
and  you’ll  realize  what  a  lack  of 
uniformity  there  is. 

“I’d  also  like  to  see  a  BC  gun 
manufactured  which  has  a  variable 
synch  adjustment  so  that  whether 
you  are  shooting  at  1/25  or  1/400 
you  are  still  synched  at  the  peak 
of  your  light. 

“My  third  item  would  be  a  view 
■camera  made  with  positive  mark¬ 
ings  for  neutral  positions  of  all 
adjustments.  It  would  be  one  with 
calibrated  marikngs  for  off-neutral 
settings  so  that  you  could  return  to 
those  settings  if  you  want  to  go 
back  to  re-shoot  a  picture.” 

Sequence  Device 

John  was  concerned  mainly  with 
•sequence  cameras. 

“I’m  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
them,”  he  said,  “and  when  1  at¬ 
tend  the  Rochester  Photo  Confer¬ 
ence  this  September,  I’ve  got  an 
idea  I’d  like  to  kick  around. 

“I’m  going  to  propose  that  a  se- 


Tell  What 
to  See 

quence  device  be  built  by  some 
progressive  manufacturer.  This  de¬ 
vice  would  have  to  function  by  the 
use  of  movable  mirrors  that  would 
reflect  the  image  coming  through 
any  focal  length  lens,  depending 
on  the  assignment. 

“The  idea  would  be  to  throw  a 
sequence  of  six  exposures  on  a 
single  piece  of  5x7  cut  film.  The 
interior  of  the  camera  could  be 
built  with  blinders.  These  blinders 
would  be  protective  hoods  masking 
out  the  six  frames  to  prevent  edge 
fog. 

“The  rotating  set  of  mirrors — 
six  in  all — would  be  arranged  so 
each  would  reflect  an  image  from 
the  lens  to  different  sections  of  the 
film,  for  a  total  of  six  sequence 
pictures. 

“The  mirrors  would  rotate  on  a 
wheel,  and  their  speed  of  rotation 
would  determine  the  exposure. 
You’d  be  able  to  get  six  frames  in 
a  half  second,  one  second  or  two 
seconds,  or  all  three. 

“There’s  no  question  but  that 
this  device  would  make  processing 
easier.  Now,  with  the  present  set¬ 
up,  you  have  to  run  off  the  whole 
roll  of  film  if  you  have  shot  a 
good  sequence  at  the  beginning. 
So  there  may  be  waste.  This  new 
way,  however,  you  could  ship  a 
single  holder  into  the  office  and 
print  the  film  wet. 

“I’ve  discussed  the  idea  with 
camera  engineers  and  they  feel  it’s 
workable,  even  though  the  initial 
work  on  it  might  be  costly.” 

Grailex  Winners 

Two  photographers  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 


FIRST  in  the  Graflex  press  class 
— “Captain  Comes  Home” — by 

James  N.  Keen,  Louisville. 

won  the  first  two  Press  Class  prizes 
in  this  year’s  Graflex  $10,000 
photo  contest.  They  are  James  N. 
Keen,  who  received  top  honors 
($500),  and  Lucie  Becker  ($300). 
Charles  James  Dawson  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  United  Press  Newspictures  of¬ 
fice  took  third  ($200).  Mr.  Keen’s 
shot  showed  a  Korean  veteran  be¬ 
ing  greeted  by  his  wife  at  an  air¬ 
port;  Miss  Becker’s  was  of  a 
church  picnic  (“a  piece  of  Ameri¬ 
cana,”  one  judge  called  it);  and 
Mr.  Dawson’s  caught  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  smile  as  she  rode  in  a 
carriage. 

Brandt  Leaves  UPN 

Bert  Brandt  has  resigned  his 
position  as  photo  consultant-sales¬ 
man  with  United  Press  Newspic¬ 
tures  to  move  to  Houston,  Tex., 
where  he  plans  to  do  magazine, 
industrial  and  advertising  photog¬ 
raphy.  “We — my  wife  and  I —  de¬ 
cided  to  get  out  of  New  York 
while  we  are  still  young  enough 
to  make  the  move,”  he  said.  “We 
want  something  of  our  own — per¬ 
haps  a  studio  later  on  down  there.” 
Bert  had  been  with  UPN  for  15 
years,  mostly  as  a  photographer. 
He  was  a  short-course  lecturer  and 
had  traveled  widely  for  UPN. 


NO  BLOOD  OR  GORE,  only  tomato  catsup,  is  splashed  on  this  prize-winner  in  the  press  class  of  the 
Graflex  contest.  “Church  Picnic”  was  made  by  Lucie  Becker,  Louisville.  First  she  shot  off  a  bulb  and 
then  took  the  actual  picture  when  the  people  thought  it  was  all  over.  A  $300  picture  by  Lucie. 


Newsmen  Help 
Save  the  Lives 
Of  3  Persons 

Quick-thinking  by  newsmen  in 
New  York  and  Pittsburgh  were 
credited  last  week  with  preventing 
two  suicides  and  a  murder. 

Ted  Prager,  assistant  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  News,  a 
crack  crime  reporter  before  as¬ 
suming  his  present  job,  answered 
the  telephone  one  night  to  hear  a 
jobless,  despondent  father  say  he 
was  going  to  kill  himself  and  his 
wife.  The  couple  have  one  small 
child  and  expect  another. 

The  man  would  not  identify 
himself  or  say  where  he  was,  hut 
Mr.  Prager  kept  the  conversation 
going  until  the  operator  asked  for 
more  money. 

“Don’t  waste  your  money — let 
me  call  you,”  Mr.  Prager  advised 
the  man. 

The  man  agreed,  gave  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  public  telephone  in  a 
luncheonette.  That  information 
was  relayed  to  the  police  over  an¬ 
other  telephone.  The  newsman  re¬ 
turned  the  call  and  learned  the 
man’s  home  address  and  that  also 
was  relayed  to  the  police,  who  sped 
to  both  places.  The  family  was 
given  relief  by  city  authorities. 

Quick  action  of  Earle  R.  Waugh, 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  is  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  a  woman  who  attempted 
suicide. 

He  sent  police  to  the  woman’s 
home  after  she  called  the  city  desk 
with  this  strange  request: 

“I  want  a  photographer.  I’m 
going  to  commit  suicide.  You  will 
find  me  in  the  morgue  or  in  a 
hospital.” 

Mr.  Waugh  notified  the  police. 
A  patrolman  found  the  woman 
alone  in  the  apartment.  He  said  she 
apparently  swallowed  some  sleeping 
pills  immediately  after  hanging  up 
the  receiver. 

“If  we  hadn’t  been  called  quick¬ 
ly,  she  might  have  died,”  said  the 
officer. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  minutes  after  the  suicide  at¬ 
tempt. 


Oregonian  With  Metro; 
Goes  to  Rotogravure 

The  Portland  Oregonian,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  10,  1954,  will  become  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Basic  Group  and 
will  shift  from  letterpress  to  roto¬ 
gravure. 

In  a  joint  announcement  from 
M.  J.  Frey,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  W.  E.  Hosac,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  it  was  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  magazine  section  of 
the  newspaper  will  be  changed 
from  1,(X)0  lines  to  a  standard 
magazine  size  of  850  lines,  and 
that  the  new  rates  for  the  Metro 
Basic  Group,  including  Portland, 
will  shortly  be  announced. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Courts  Protect  Public 
Where  Titles  Are  Alike 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

Judicial  precedent  can  be  found  ‘The  use  by  these  publishers  of 
for  sustaining  an  action  for  unfair  the  words  ‘World’s  Fair’  in  con- 
competition  where  newspapers  nection  with  the  name  of  the  mag- 
published  for  the  same  area  have  azine,”  said  the  court  in  granting 
similar  names.  this  injunction,  “is  misleading  and 

Two  New  York  court  decisions  bound  to  confuse  the  public.  It  is 
and  one  federal  ruling  bear  on  the  not  essential  to  prove  actual  con- 
situation,  although  none  of  them  fusion. 


have  actually  been  deceived  but  A <4 

that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  that  JUTy  nWUIU 

Last  year  another  case  involving  Made  Subject  oi 

similar  features  in  which  an  in-  ^  t 

junction  was  sought  came  before  v^OnT0IXipi  v^USG 

the  New  York  courts.  A  comic  „ _ _  /-/xntr/%. 

Spokane,  Wash. —  Ihe  contro- 
book  was  printed  and  distributed  ...  «« 

j  .u  .<c  •  »  versial  insurance  company  ad  on 

under  the  name  Eerie.  .  . tVio 

Another  publisher  inaugurated  i  rtnt<»mnt  nf  court  case 

“Eerie  Mysteries.’’  ject  of  a  contempt  of  court  case 


pertained  to  newspapers. 


“The  likelihood  of  confusion 


Among  the  features  of  the  New  justifies  injunctive  relief  and  the 
York  World’s  Fair,  1939,  Inc.,  was  magazine  itseilf  is  the  best  evidence 


“Eerie  Mysteries.’’ 

“The  size,  the  style  format,  has 

running  head  and  title  of  the  mag-  he  Curtis  Publishing 

azine  in  qu«tion  each  wnsidered  Company  and  the  American  Asso- 
alone,  could  not  wtablish  unfair  P  insurance  Companies  to 
comi^tition,  said  the  court  in  its  20  why  they 

decision  against  this  newcomer.  ,  ,,  ,.  ,  . 

...  «  11  f  shouldn  t  be  held  in  contempt  tor 

It  IS  the  combmation  of  all  of  .r  -  „ 

these  comnonents  which  creates  full-page  ad  which  appeared 

tnese  comiwnents  wnicn  creates  .  he  March  28  ssue  of  the  Sat- 

the  vice.  If  the  entire  cover  is  ,  - _ . _ 

likely  to  confuse  or  mislead  the  ^  .  u 


IV/IB.  TTUIIUO  X  ail,  UiV.,  naa  liragtliUlC  UbCll  IS  lUC  DeSl  CVlOCnCe  ■  .  - - - -  - - -  |,,J„  r>riv<.r  ciaiKvI  fh<»  Order 

the  publication  of  a  World's  Fair  of  such  likelihood.  With  all  the  ultimate  purchaser,  then  it  is  with-  Judge  Driver  signed  me  order 
Bulletin  with_  a  circulation  of  ap-  other  names  which  these  publishers  ^"  J^e  province  of  equity  to  inter-  Etterlih^  client,  Raymond 


pro.\imately  35,000.  In  the  Spring  could  have  taken,  why  did  they 
of  1936  a  corporation,  organized  choose  a  name  including  the  words 
under  the  name  of  World’s  Fair  ‘World’s  Fair?’  There  is  no  an- 
News,  Inc.,  launched  a  magazine  swer  except  the  publishers’  expec- 


by  that  name. 


When  10  issues  of  the  periodical  result  by  reason  of  the  confusion 
had  been  published,  eight  of  which  of  corporate  identities.” 


tation  that  some  advantage  would  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  will 


“While  the  publishers  have  the  **  ih/Am'.rtTn 

right  to  use  the  word  ‘Eerie’  in  the  American 

title  of  their  magazine  they  must  ’^^^J^dvertisement  pictured  a 


ffi  •  •  •  K  w  father  talking  with  his  son  and 

sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the 


earlier  publication  to  avoid  confu- 


referred  to  the  New  York  World’s  A  later  attempt  of  the  publish-  sion  and  thus  prevent  a  deception  ^“’’y 


Fair  on  their  covers,  the  New  York  ers  to  use  the  name  Illustrated 
World’s  Fair,  1939,  Inc.  applied  to  Fair  News  for  their  publication 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  for  also  was  stopped, 
an  injunction  against  this  exploita-  “The  determining  factor,”  the 
tion.  court  said,  “is  not  that  the  public 
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upon  the  purchasing  public.” 

The  court  in  this  instance  fol- 


Legally  at  Fault 
The  accompanying  text  had  the 


lowed  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap-  father  telling  his  son  how  as  a 
peals  in  its  decision  of  an  action  sympathetic  juror  he  had  awarded 
brought  by  the  publishers  of  a  widow  a  substantial  sum  in  an 
Photoplay  Magazine  against  the  accident  case  even  though  he 
publication  of  Photo-Play  Journal  knew  she  was  legally  at  fault. 


by  a  competitor. 


The  son,  identified  as  a  law 


“In  actions  of  unfair  competi-  school  senior,  replies  that  the  law 
tion  where  the  goods  of  one  are  clearly  states  the  vCTdict  must 
passed  off  as  those  of  another,”  ^  based  on  legal  liability  as  de- 
said  the  federal  court,  “it  is  un-  tcrmined  by  the  evidence.  And 
necessary  for  the  injured  party  to  says  that  claims  must  be 

prove  that  the  other  intended  to  premiums  by  thou- 

pass  off  his  goods  as  those  of  the  sands  of  policy  holders,  and  that 
one  suffering  the  damage.  The  when  premium  collections  don  t 
question  is,  what  is  the  commer-  cover  claims,  everybody  s  rates 
cial  effect  of  what  he  is  doing?  go  tJP-  .  ,  t 

If  the  effect  is  to  pass  off  his  goods  American  Associated  Insur- 

for  those  of  the  other,  his  good  ^**®®  Companies,  the  Americ^ 
intentions  or  honesty  of  purpose  Automobile  Insurance  Ca  and  the 
is  not  a  defense.  What  might  fully  ^^oiciated  Indemnity  were 
protect  experienced  wholesalers  *1*1®^  1“®  bottom  of  the  adver- 

and  retailers  might  be  wholly  in-  fiscment. 

adequate  to  protect  the  inexperi-  '^^®  petitioner  said  no^  jurors 
enc^  public  for  whose  protection  h^ve  been  select^  for  his  case 
the  courts  are  so  sensitive  and  prospective  jurors  might 

careful.  influenced  by  the  ad.  He  claims 

«o  -t  •  the  ad  “invades  the  jurisdiction  of 

larif  the  court”  in  the  manner  of  asses- 

larly  called  Scrrbners,’  though  it  •  jjamaees 
IS  entitled  ‘Scribner’s  Magazine.’  *  ®  , 

If  another  Scribner  were  to  come 

Lr/hl;  “hTrac.trf'SiS  ^C  Dro^  Compl,™t 

‘Scribner’s  Journal,’  it  is  inconceiv-  AgauiSt  W^lldrOOt  Co. 
able  that  there  would  not  be  con-  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 


‘Scribner’s  Journal,’  it  is  inconceiv-  Against  wudroot  uo. 
able  that  there  would  not  be  con-  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fusion  and  deception  in  the  public  has  dismissed  a  complaint  against 
mind.”  ‘  the  Wildroot  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo, 

■  N.  Y.,  alleging  unlawful  advertis- 

.  TT  1  '"8  payments  and  other  allow- 

Libranan  Honorod  ances. 

Buffalo  —  A  $50  scholarship  Commented  Harry  J.  Lehman, 


_  ,  __  _  vritivi  atfww 

Libranan  Honorod  ances. 

Buffalo  —  A  $50  scholarship  Commented  Harry  J.  Lehman, 
to  train  library  technicians  has  speaking  for  the  Wildroot  Co.: 
been  established  in  memory  of  “Now  that  the  investigation  is 
Charles  Swain,  Buffalo  Courier-  over,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Express  chief  librarian  who  died  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
in  May.  The  award  will  be  made  be  congratulated  on  the  manner 
annually  to  a  senior  girl  in  the  in  which  they  conducted  this  case. 
Buffalo  State  Technical  Institute.  They  remind  me  again  that  we  can 
The  scholarship  is  being  given  by  all  be  grateful  that  justice  and 
the  Western  New  York  Chapter,  truth  are  still  the  watchwords  of 


Special  Libraries  Association. 


conscientious  public  servants.” 
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What  happens 
if  we  do  away 
with  profits? 

With  hit  bare  hands  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  can’t  produce  any  more  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world.  Yet  his 
standard  of  living  is  much  higher.  He 
owns  a  home,  a  car  and  enjoys  such 
luxuries  as  a  telephone,  refrigerator 
and  television  set. 


The  American  lives  well  because  of  the 
“tools”  he  has  to  work  with.  They  mul¬ 
tiply  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Thus,  he 
is  able  to  produce  more  useful  goods 
with  his  day’s  work. 


A  good  example  is  the  Union  Oil  em¬ 
ployee.  Today  each  man  working  for 
the  company  has  $70,691  worth  of 
“tools”  at  his  disposal,  times  as 
much  as  he  had  in  1927.  Because  of  this, 
his  production  of  goods  has  increased 
2H  times.  His  wages  (including  retire¬ 
ment,  vacation  and  other  benefits)  have 
climbed  from  $168  to  $484  a  month — 
almost  3  times  — yet  he  works  far 
shorter  hours  than  he  did  26  years  ago. 


The  *teols'  that  make  such  gains  pos¬ 
sible  are  paid  for  by  the  shareowners 
of  a  business.  For  putting  up  their 
money,  these  people  are  offered  the 
opportunity  of  being  rewarded  for 
their  investment.  So  when  a  company 
makes  a  profit,  they  share  it.  Last  year, 
the  40,302  owners  of  Union  Oil  com¬ 
mon  shares  received  an  average  of 
$261  in  dividends. 


Now  if  you  destroy  the  profit  incentive, 
as  continued  high  taxes  could  even¬ 
tually  do,  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  The  “tool  providers” 
couldn’t  be  expected  to  risk  their 
money.  Without  new  “tools,”  employ¬ 
ees  couldn  ’t  continue  to  produce  more. 
The  flow  of  new  and  better  products 
would  dry  up.  There  would  be  less 
wealth  to  share  and  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  America.  So  an  economic 
climate  that  encourages  profit  and 
success  is  vital  to  all  of  us. 


OP  CALIPOMNIA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA.  OCTORER  17,  1090 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll feel 
free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  crit¬ 
icisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Unum  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  ON. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  "  NBC  Research 

The  Times  had  assets  of  $2,-  Qrrvc  TV  'Rllllric 

535,710  and  liabilities  of  $1,074,-  DOyS  IV  DUllUS 

IMBWSpCLpBT  OUCCBSS  829,  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  T  ^vriUv 

*  *  of  $700,000,  for  recent  improve-  Jr  lOClUd  JjOyUliy 

#  *lx  ments;  $500,000  to  Jefferson  Stand-  When  customers  begin  viewing 

A  V  C/  w  t  C*  O  C €✓  #  m  M  w  ard  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  television,  they  also  begin  buying 

$200,000  to  Mr.  Poynter’s  mother,  jtie  products  they  see  advertised 
By  Jerry  Walker  Nelson  Poynter’s  total  assets  were  television. 

in  excess  of  $690,000.  If  they  stop  viewing  TV,  they 

A  NEW  PRINCIPLE — that  success  ident,  publisher  and  director;  Tru-  For  several  years,  the  record  (gpj  to  stop  buying  the  goods  they 
in  operating  a  newspaper  shall  not  man  Green,  vicepresident;  Edwin  showed,  the  Times  has  had  a  net  pg  longer  see  advertised  on  the 

penalize  it  in  seeking  a  television  Dart  Lambright,  editorial  director;  income  of  $195,000  before  deduc-  medium. 

^  .  ...  ..  <  ,  •  I*  • _ **: _ AAH  .  .  .  .  .  . 


NBC  Research 
Says  TV  Builds 
Product  Loyalty 

When  customers  begin  viewing 


station — was  laid  down  this  week  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing  edi- 
in  an  initial  decision  favoring  the  tor,  and  Joseph  S.  Mims,  director 


Tribune  Company  for  a  Channel  8 
license  in  the  Tampa,  Fla.  area. 


A  majority  stock  interest  (52%) 
is  held  by  members  of  the  Bryan 


tions  for  depreciation  of  $65,000 
a  year. 

Spots  on  Escutcheons 


And  if  they  continue  viewing, 
they  continue  buying  the  brands 
they  see  advertised  on  TV. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a 


111  iiic  I  aiiii^a,  1  la.  ai^a.  1.3  nwiu  ijy  iiiviiic'wao  iiiv  r1  ♦  r1  tA  “«nAt«  1  ai%;  iii^  iii5iiii5iito  vi  a 

Hearing  Examiner  Basil  P.  family;  31%  by  members  of  the  ^  section  ^  err  ^v.  report  on  the  impact  of  television 

Cooper  of  the  Federal  Communi-  James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.  family;  10%  t  hnn^  brand  switching  presented  by 

cations  Commission  said  the  Trib-  by  33  local  residents;  and  7%  by  a'^'/'or  no  e  a  e  ri  Research  Department  of  the 

ime  *was  to  be  preferred  over  15  non-residents  of  the  area.  station,  WrL  ,  di  an  exce^i  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Pinellas  Broadcasting  Company  of  $450,000  Annual  Net  w^'rrnmaT^r.r  this  report,  called  “Why  Sales 

St  Petersburg,  also  a  newspaper  j^e  Tribune  Company’s  balance  made  refunds  to  advertisers.  Curves,’’  was  based  on  a 

affiliate,  and  Tampa  Bay  Area  sheet,  as  of  Sept.  30.  1952,  showed  meanwhile  broadcast  a  two-wave  survey  conducted  with 

Telecasting  Corporation,  most  of  $3,413,000  against  iS^y  numbers  game  “  f  ‘‘ 

wnn^  nrinAinaU  live  eltjewnere  _  ,  _  _ _ .._i  uumcrvi^  ^amv.  mediiim-«i7en  Minwe^tern  market 


on  tne  escuteneons  me  ex-  switching  presented  by 

amindr  noted  that  the  Tribune  ^  Research  Department  of  the 
station,  'WFLA,  did  an  exce^.ve  Broadcasting  Company, 

amount  of  spot  advertising  in  1951 

but  Truman  Gr^n  stopped  this  Curves,’’  was  based  on  a 


whose  principals  live  elsewhere. 


two-wave  survey  conducted  with 
a  cross-section  of  people  in  a 
medium-sized  Midwestern  market 


Local  Interest  surplus,  of  $1,275,000  accordini 

The  examiner  made  his  choice  1°  J^e  FCC  heanng  records.  Cur 


liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital  and  p'  the  ‘ 

slirnliis  nf  5:1975  000  aerordinu  Comparative  purposes,  the  ,n  February  and  May,  1952.  In 

rt  survey  "wave”-, ha.  N,  ia 


on  the  basis  of  these  conclusions: 


“The  present  position  of  the  liabilities  of  $428,^0. 

Tribune  in  the  retail  trading  zone  Assets  included  $609,000  in  cash 


lo  me  iicaiiiig  iccuius.  .  .  „  „  ^  ^  T  ...  .  .  . 

rent  assets  were  $1,091,000,  against  P®*  ^ 

_ t  f  a^o  nnn  the  kettle  black.  Mav — the  same  neonle  were  aske 


Cooper  said  he  was  im- 


May — the  same  people  were  asked 
the  same  questions  on  buying  and 


of  Tampa  has  been  achieved  and  $300,000 


government  pressed  with  the  program  plans  TV  program  viewing. 


mern'^grouj^  LdV ’"’mL'b^V^^of  feng-term^ndebtedne^^^^^^  particularly  with  the  Tribune’s  interviews  with  a  pre-hsted  prob- 

which  has  been  a  resident  of  the  years  the  net  income,  proposal  to  spend  $75,000  as  ability  sample  of  4,881  homes 

Tamna-St  Petersburg  area  for  depreciation  and  taxes,  has  prizes,  awards  or  reimbursement  jone  tmt  of  every  1^  in  the 

m^e  than  two  Scales  one  for  averaged  $450,000  per  year.  of  expenses  to  persons  participat-  Quad  City  market  -  Daven^rt 

more  than  half  a  century;  each  of  The  Tribune  Company  proposed  "ig  'o  locally  originated  shows.  ind^East'*MSe"^Ili*^°*^Lmpling 

whom  has  served  in  a  responsible  «o  pay  cash  for  TV  station  costs  Three  of  the  principals  m  Tam-  and  bast  Moline  llL  bantling 


bonds.  It  has  no  bonded  or  other  of  both  Tribune  and  Pinellas  and  The  analysis  is  based  on  9,762 


prizes,  awards  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  to  persons  participat- 


(one  out  of  every  14)  in  the 
Quad  City  market  —  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Moline,  Rock  Island 


executive  position  on  one  or  more  of  nearly  $1,0(X),000.  ^  . . .  . —  *  AwnriaK** 

of  the  civic,  religious  and  govern-  The  examinetr  compared  this  erans  Broadcasting  Company  of 

mental  agencies  within  the  com-  picture  with  that  of  Pinellas,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  licensee  of  P‘  Tork.  This  market 

munity;  each  of  whom  by  virtue  which  Nelson  Poynter  owns  a  WVET  and  applicant  for  a  TV 

of  long  residence  in  the  commun-  96.5%  interest.  Mr.  Poynter  owns  channel  there.  The  examiner  held 

ity  and  contact  with  the  people  <>0%  of  the  common  stock  of  the  this  group’s  lack  of  familiarity  nerdiffJl-enr/TV  is 

therein  is  familiar  with  the  area.  Times  Publishing  Company  of  St.  with  the  Tampa  area  would  be 

the  people,  their  needs  and  desires.  Petersburg  and  has  an  option  to  detrimental,  by  comparison  with  Pmmea  up  oy  me  s^  ngures 


pa  Bay  were  identified  with  Vet-  and  field  work  were  done  by  W.  R. 


channel  there.  The  examiner  held  g''ams  of  all  four  networks,  as 
this  group’s  lack  of  familiarity  well  as  local  programs. 

Thc  Dct  difierence  TV  makes  is 


uiciciii  IS  miniiiar  wiin  me  area,  -  - -  nnintpH  nn  hv  thp  enrv^^v 

the  people,  their  needs  and  desires.  Petersburg  and  has  an  option  to  detrimental,  by  comparison  with  PO'"^a  up  oy  me  s^  ngures 
“Within  the  area  to  be  served  J^e  rest  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  the  civic  activities  of  both  news-  which  show  that  between  Febru- 

♦u  T  -u  u  1  W  C  Jamison  of  Sullivan  Ind  naner  annlicants  “■'y  ^nd  May,  With  the  help  of  a 

the  Tribune  has  a  larger  newspaper  Janiison  ot  buiiivan,  ina.  paper  applicants.  nomilar  t<>l<>vision  shnu/ 

Tribune  has  estimated  first-year  popular  television  show,  he  theme 


circulation  than  any  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  but  to  hold  that  one  who 
has  been  able  to  outdistance  num¬ 
erous  competitors  in  a  highly  com- 


The  5/  estab  operating  cost  at  $669,769  and  ‘’^and  increased  its  total  cu-stom- 

lisSf  fn  ^  T  second  year,  $730,000.  First  year  ^^s  in  this  market  by  3  per  cent. 

Povnlr  familv’sinop  ^^^9  o n r  revenue  was  figured  at  $301,105  O"  other  hand,  computations 

Poynter  family  since  1912.  Dur- _  _  . .showed  that  without  TV  the  brand 


petitive  field  by  reasons  of  the  ing  the  1928-35  depression  Mr.  \  break-even  estimate  was 

service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Poynter’s  father  got  into  serious  second  year 

public  is  to  have  his  success  financial  trouble  and  almost  lost  ■ 

weighed  against  him  in  a  compara-  the  paper.  In  1935,  the  examiner 

tive  proceeding  for  a  television  related,  Mr.  Poynter  began  buy-  All  Soao  Box  Rac€ 
station  would  be  to  penalize  him  ing  stock  of  the  Times  and  en-  xxf'll  C  HU  V 

for  having  served  his  community  tered  into  an  agreement  with  his  »» HI  &©©  /viCTOIl  £iVI 

so  well.”  family  that  he  would  ultimately  Conshohocken,  Pa.  — 

59  Papers  in  Area  purchase  all  of  the  stock.  carnival  of  fanfare,  hustle 


so  well.” 

59  Papers  in  Area 

The  Tribune,  with  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  studios,  will  do  a  better  all- 


d  a  break-even  estimate  ’was  TV  the  brand 

de  for  the  second  year.  probably  would  have  had  a^ut 

6  per  cent  fewer  customers  in  May 
■  than  February. 

A  total  of  42  TV-advertised  and 
All  Soap  Box  Rac©rs  44  non-TV-advertised  brands  was 

Wm  S©©  Akron  Ev©nt 

Thomas  Coffin,  manager  of  re- 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  Pa.  —  After  a  search  for  NBC,  here  are  the  high- 
rnival  of  fanfare,  hustle  and  ex-  fights  of  the  survey,  based  on  the 
ement,  the  Recorder,  only  semi-  “theme  brand”— a  cleanser  with  a 


carnival  of  fanfare,  hustle  and  ex- 


Mr.  Poynter  operates  on  the  citement,  the  Recorder,  only  semi-  “theme  brand” a  cleanser  with  a 

principle  that  after  a  person  has  weekly  in  the  country  to  sponsor  high  sales  level,  advertised  on  a 


round  job  of  serving  the  area,  the  been  an  employe  for  three  years  a  Soap  Box  Derby,  had  onlookers  popular  evening  variety  show 


examiner  concluded. 


he  is  considered  a  lifetime  member 


Thirteen  daily  newspapers  and  of  the  organization.  Six  execu- 
46  weeklies  are  publish^  within  tives  of  WTSP  have  subscribed 


four  deep  on  the  sidewalks  fining 
the  three-block  race  course. 

Local  merchants  showed  such 


1 —  When  people  switch  brands, 
they  switch  to  brands  seen  on  TV. 

2 —  When  people  begin  viewing 


the  Grade  B  contour  of  the  pro-  for  10  or  20  shares  of  Pinellas  enthusiasm  that  the  Recorder  TV,  they  begin  buying. 


posed  station,  Mr.  Cooper  related,  stock — a  20%  interest. 

His  report  noted  that  the  Tribune  To  finance  the  TV  station 
Company  was  founded  in  1894.  Pinellas  had  planned  to  borrow 
When  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason  of  $500,000  at  5%  from  Jefferson 


stock — a  20%  interest.  found  itself  with  five  more  spon-  3 — If  people  stop  viewing  TV, 

To  finance  the  TV  station  sors  than  were  necessary  to  help  they  stop  buying  the  brand  adver- 
Pinellas  had  planned  to  borrow  the  boys  defray  the  expense  of  tised  on  TV. 

$500,000  at  5%  from  Jefferson  building  their  racers.  4 — If  people  continue  viewing 


Chicago  and  John  Stewart  Bryan  Standard  or  make  a  long-term  ar-  Two  new  twists  were  added  this  TV,  they  continue  buying  the 
of  Richmond  acquired  control  in  rangement  with  RCA  for  equip-  year  by  Harold  C.  McCuen,  ed-  brand  they  see  advertised  on  TV. 


1927  they  set  up  a  local  manage-  ment. 


itor  of  the  Recorder.  All  boys 


-When  people  begin  watching 


ment  organization,  with  an  “addi-  As  of  Sept.  30  last,  Pinellas’  who  competed  in  the  race  will  be  TV,  the  advertiser  gets  more  cus- 

tional  compensation  plan”  under  balance  sheet  showed  total  assets  sent  to  Akron  to  watch  the  All-  tomers. 

which  a  certain  percentage  of  net  of  $510,824,  against  liabilities  of  .American  race  Aug.  9,  and  Lowell  6 — If  people  continue  viewing 


profits  would  be  shared. 


$391,439  and  it  owed  $275,000  to  Sibole,  local  champion,  will  be  TV,  the  advertiser  holds  his  CUS' 


The  present  management  group  the  Times  Company  and  $95,000  flown  from  Philadelphia  to  Akron  tomers;  but  if  they  stop  viewing. 


consists  of  John  C.  Council,  pres-  in  a  pension  fund.  Net  income  of  with  his  parents. 


he  gets  fewer  customers. 
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IDEAL  ANTENNA  LOCATION  AND  DESIGN 
GIVE  WEEU-TV  “EXCELLENT  COVERAGE” 


New  Reading,  Pa.,  Station  Concentrates 
On  Primary  Market— Plans  Expansion! 


simulated  TV  signals  and  clearly 
indicated  Mount  Penn  as  the 
best  antenna  location  for  mar¬ 
ket  coverage. 

“Solving  the  antenna  location 
was  half  of  WEEU-TV’s  cover¬ 
age  problem— the  other  half 
was  antenna  design.  G-E’s  high- 
gain  helical  antenna,  tilted  elec¬ 
trically  for  full  close-in  coverage, 
more  than  satisfied  WEEU- 
TV’s  requirements.” 

Full  Power  Operation 
This  Summer 

Martin  plans  to  radically  im¬ 
prove  the  present  10  mile  signal 
radius  when  full  power  opera¬ 
tion  starts  this  summer  with  the 
addition  of  a  General  Electric 
12,000-watt  amplifier.  He  esti¬ 
mates  there  are  15,000  receivers 
in  Berks  County  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  UHF. 


WEEU-TV,  channel  33,  is  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  newest  UHF  television  outlet.  Com¬ 
mercial  operation  began  April  15  using  a 
G-E  100-watt  UHF  transmitter  and  five-bay 
helical  antenna  on  an  interim  basis  to  achieve 
1400  watts  effective  radiated  power. 


Thomaa  E.  Martin 
EzecutiTe  Vice  President 
Hawley  Broadcasting  Co. 

Thomas  E.  Martin,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Hawley  Broad- 
casting  Co.,  station  owners, 
firmly  believed  from  the  outset 
that  in  order  to  gain  success 
WEEU-TV  must  concentrate 
on  the  primary  market  area— 
engineering-wise— and  program- 
wise.  With  this  in  mind,  his 
technical  operations  director, 


Ingenious  Location  Of  Antenna  Site 


David  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  instituted 
a  novel  and  very  effective  means 
of  determining  signal  strength 
on  population  concentrations 
from  several  pre-selected  an¬ 
tenna  sites.  Miller  used  a  topo¬ 
graphical  map  to  produce  a 
plaster  relief  map  of  the  area. 
Beams  from  a  lighted  flashlight 
bulb  held  on  various  hilltops 


WEEU-TV’a  43-roo(  anteniu  wsa  moanted 
on  a  MS-foot  gnyed  tower  atop  ML  Penn, 
directly  orerlooking  Reading  from  the  eaaL 


WEEU-TV  Signal  Strength  Overrides  Normal  Trouble  Spots 


Signal  strength  measurements  I  played  a  vital  role  in  estabiish- 
of  WEEU-TV’s  interim  power  |  ing  the  new  station,  was  Michael 
signal  have  been  taken  at  a  j  R.  Hanna,  General  Manager  of 
number  of  known  “trouble”  j  WHCU,  Cornell  University’s 
spots  in  Berks  County.  Results  i  commercial  radio  outlet  at 
have  been  termed  “excellent”  \  Ithaca,  New  York, 
by  both  station  officials  and  i  1 1|  -u',, 

General  Electric  Company  field  I 
engineers.  General  Manager  ; 

Martin  said  the  station  has  re-  |{ 
ceived  calls  from  viewers  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  North  Philadelphia,  50 
miles  away. 

“From  all  accurate  engineer¬ 
ing  statistics  and  checks,  our 
signal  now  covers  Reading  and 
most  of  Berks  County”,  said 
Martin.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  forthcoming  increase  in 
power  will  substantially  broad¬ 
en  the  station’s  coverage. 

WEEU-TV’s  consultant,  who 


Jack  Gounder.  newa  editor  and  apecial  eventa  director,  programs  twice  daily. 

Good  Local  Programming  AnswerTo  Multiple  VHF  Set  Conversions 

A  large  number  of  VHF  sets  |  with  a  variety  of  the  latest  G-E 
existed  in  the  WEEU-TV  area  I  studio  and  film  equipment, 
long  before  this  new  station  |  News,  educational  themes,  mu- 
opened.  The  problem  of  how  to  !  sical  features  and  religion  all 
get  set  owners  to  adapt  for  play  an  important  role  in  their 
UHF  reception  was  naturally  a  1  well  balanced  schedule.  In  addi- 
serious  handicap  to  success.  j  tion,  WEEU-TV  already  is  pro- 
Station  officials  met  the  chal-  |  gramming  more  than  tweive 
lenge  with  an  extremely  diversi-  hours  weekly  of  both  NBC  and 
fied  format  of  local  shows  and  ABC  network  programs.  All  but 
set  up  their  programs  operating  three  shows  are  sponsored! 


An  interim  GenermI  Electric  100-watt  trana-' 
mitter  powera  the  WEEU-TV  aignal  to 
Reading  and  Berka  County. 
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Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
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of  these  and  similar  claims. 
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your  publication  exactly! 
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I  jP  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia, 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Writ*  for  tampla  copy. 
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Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
o*uts,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
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CIRCULATION 

Business-Getting  Ideas 
For  Smaller  Newspapers 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  Bond”  is  given  carriers  to  wear. 
of  a  two-part  series,  dealing  with  The  scholarship  Iwnd  was  a  $25 
circulation  promotion  ideas  adapt-  to  $100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond.  Pro- 
able  to  smaller  newspapers,  based  motion  ran  three  days  only;  par¬ 
ents  were  notified;  the  carrier  ob¬ 
tained  subscriptions  for  a  13-week 
period.  This  was  a  highly  organized 
detailed  campaign. 


on  a  recent  ICMA  survey. 


Joe  Rowett,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  -  American,  runs  two 
large  promotions  a  year.  One  of 


The  Independent  and  Press-Tele- 
them  is  a  New  York  baseball  trip  gram  of  Long  Beach  (California) 

o _ : _ _ 1  aUa.  «  r  ##  _ 


NAME  .  I 

ADDRESS  .  I 


in  the  Spring,  and  the  other  is 
turkey  offer  at  Thanksgiving.  He 
gives  his  District  Managers  an 
override  of  10c  for  each  net  in¬ 
crease  in  addition  to  a  $1  bonus 
for  each  winning  carrier  in  each 
district.  The  idea  proved  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  pushed  the  carriers. 
Cost  per  order  will  be  about  $2, 
but  low  cost  when  you  consider 
they  are  term  orders  and  every 
subscription  is  verified.  Produced 
1,200  orders. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  Arnoff,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  had  a  Mother’s  Day  con¬ 
test  which  gave  from  candy  to 
jewelry  for  new  orders. 

e  e  e 

Eighteen  air  trips  to  St.  Louis 
are  offered  by  Ken  Moody  of  the 
Champaign-TJrbana  (111.)  News- 
Gazette.  A  new  angle  on  this  is 
the  special  red  tag  which  is  giv¬ 
en  to  each  carrier  to  wear  when 
he  makes  calls.  Those  who  do  not 
qualify  for  the  trip  are  paid  cash 
for  every  point  secured,  as  the 
contest  is  on  a  point  basis.  It  is 
tied  into  a  set  of  sales  bulletins. 

*  *  * 

Don  Cameron  of  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  conducted 
a  Cotton  Bowl  trip.  The  boys 
produced  3,535  orders.  His  Wash¬ 
ington  trip  produced  3,644  orders. 
The  Cotton  Bowl  orders  cost  him 
around  12c,  or  27c  per  net  in¬ 
crease;  Washington  trip  cost  him 
about  12c  per  order,  or  10c  per 
net  increase. 

o  *  * 

Milton  B.  Gerwin  of  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  says  his 
“TWO  DOLLAR  BILL”  contest 
was  successful.  It  was  a  straight 
cash  award.  To  get  this  new  $2 
bill,  the  carrier  received  credit  for 
increase  in  draw  .  .  .  for  example 
1  increase  credit  is  30c;  three  in¬ 
crease  $1;  five  increase  $2  (term 
subscriber  and  increase  minimum 
of  one  month),  making  cost  per 
new  subscriber  40c.  His  average 
cost,  however,  in  two  weeks  was 
54c  and  a  gain  of  196  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

e  e  e 

The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
“Scholarship  Bonds  Contest”  has 
a  new  angle.  An  attractive  two- 
inch-in-diameter  white  button  with 
red  lettering  “I’m  trying  to  win  a 
Gary  Post-Tribune  Scholarship 


have  an  excellent  Valentine  pro¬ 
motion.  This  is  different  from  the 
general  run-of-the-mill  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  pieces.  It’s  a  one-time, 
quick,  productive  deal.  You  can 
make  it  low-cost  or  high-cost — to 
suit  your  budget. 

John  A.  Dysart,  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  used  an 
O’Cedar  sponge  mop  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  renewal  mail  sub- 
seription  campaign  in  what  he 
called  “outer  fringe  area,”  and 
with  fair  results.  His  editorial 
department  cooperated  with  news 
from  the  area  and  he  sampled  one 
time. 

0*0 

One  newspaper  is  using  postal 
cards  to  notify  the  school  author¬ 
ity  in  touch  with  all  carrierboys, 
giving  the  student’s  name  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  “recently  we  have 
contracted  with  ‘Joe  Doe’  as  a 

carrier  for  the  ( .  paper)” 

and  adding  that  it  is  hoped  that 
the  boy’s  grades  will  be  as  they 
should,  and  if  not,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  and  want 
him  to  know  of  this  boy’s  outside 
interest;  then  it  is  signed  by  the 
Circulation  or  District  Manager. 
A  2c  postal  card  will  do  it. 

New  Methods  Reduce 
Circulation  StoH 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  —  Growing 
circulation  is  now  being  handled 
with  a  reduced  clerical  staff  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  thanks 
to  a  method  worked  out  by  Evert 
B.  Person,  assistant  publisher. 

During  the  past  six  months  the 
circulation’s  clerical  staff  has  grad¬ 
ually  been  cut  50  per  cent  through 
attrition  but  accounting  methods 
under  the  new  system  have  kept 
pace  with  the  department’s  work 
load.  The  new  method  also  has 
met  ABC  requirements.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  assured. 

Meanwhile  the  circulation  has 
grown  to  an  approximate  25,000. 
Mr.  Person  reports  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  circulation  can  be  doubled 
without  the  need  of  adding  either 
personnel  or  equipment. 

Carefully-planned  adaptation  of 
a  semi-automatic  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine — the  National  Cash  Register 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  Model 
3100,  with  a  26-inch  carriage — 


The  Pictme 

A  photograph  in  this  space 
last  week  showed  Jeremiah  J. 
Kelleher,  circnlation  director  of 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  holding  an  ICMA  plaque 
for  newspaperboy  promotion 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year. 
Due  to  makup  mixup  in  some 
early-run  copies  the  caption 
was  omitted.  But  now  you 
know. 

not  only  enabled  staff  econo¬ 
mies.  It  also  has  given  each  dis¬ 
trict  man  a  bonus  of  time  now 
used  in  the  development  of  routes, 
Mr.  Person  said. 

The  newspaper  executive  first 
personally  worked  out  the  adapta- 
tion  of  this  standard  posting  ma¬ 
chine  to  circulation  department 
uses.  Then  Lee  Bollinger,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  he  collaborated 
in  setting  up  the  completely  re¬ 
vised  set  of  clerical  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  needed. 

“What  we  first  sought  was  the 
conversion  of  record-keeping  and 
accounting  from  manual  to  mecha¬ 
nized  operation  in  order  to  handle 
circulation  growth  without  increas¬ 
ing  personnel,”  Mr.  Person  said. 

“We  found,  over  six  months, 
that  as  operators  became  more  fa- 
miliar  with  the  machine,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  replace  workers  we 
lost  in  the  course  of  normal  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover.  The  new  system 
also  eliminates  a  lot  of  paper¬ 
work  by  the  district  men.  TTius 
their  effectiveness  has  been  in¬ 
creased.  The  district  men  now 
have  more  time  for  primary  du¬ 
ties.  This  diversion  in  their  time 
averages  an  hour  daily  per  man." 

Formerly  the  district  men  here 
posted  their  stops  and  starts,  then 
totaled  the  new  draw  for  each 
route  or  dealer,  and  turned  in  the 
completed  figures  to  the  book¬ 
keeper. 

Under  the  new  system  the  dis¬ 
trict  man  now  enters  the  starts 
and  stops  for  each  route  or  dealer. 
These  figures  then  go  to  the  book¬ 
keeper  who  posts  them  on  the  daily 
draw  sheets,  arriving  at  the  day’s 
draw  as  well  as  at  a  cumulative 
total  for  the  month  to  date.  When 
the  last  day  of  the  month  draws 
are  made,  figures  are  immediately 
available  for  posting  the  monthly 
billings  without  the  necessity  of 
balancing  the  month’s  work. 

The  quickly-tabulated  totals  for 
the  daily  draw  for  each  press  run 
are  now  available  within  an  hour 
and  a  half.  This  includes  the  time 
taken  to  post  the  daily  draw  sheets. 
These  figures  are  supplied  to  the 
press  room. 

After  the  returns  are  counted, 
the  corrected  totals  are  provided 
the  publisher  and  the  circulation 
manager  on  the  daily  circulation 
report.  These  totals  are  carded 
daily.  At  month’s  end  the  com¬ 
pleted  ABC  report  for  the  month 
can  be  obtained  within  two  hours' 
time,  Mr.  Person  explained. 
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Press  Improves 
In  Latin  America 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Newspapers  of  Latin  America 
are  making  remarkable  strides 
forward  in  editorial  content,  physi¬ 
cal  makeup,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage. 

Even  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
press  in  that  area  of  the  world 
reveals  that  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  achieving  national  dis¬ 
tribution  by  air,  establishing  home 
and  out-of-town  delivery  at  the 
same  hour  through  successive  lock¬ 
ups,  setting  up  and  maintaining 
stable  advertising  rates,  operating 
merchandising  plans,  constructing 
new  buildings,  installing  new 
equipment,  offering  circulation 
audits  and  beginning  travel,  auto, 
agriculture  and  garden  sections  in 
their  Sunday  issues. 

Wherever  one  looks  in  Latin 
America,  in  spite  of  newsprint 
shortages  and  severe  government 
restrictions  on  the  press  in  some 
countries,  the  press  is  looking  up¬ 
ward.  A  more  readable  product  is 
being  offered  and  more  stable  busi¬ 
ness  methods  are  being  employed. 

National  Distribution 

For  the  last  several  years,  El 
Espectador  has  been  distributed, 
by  rail  and  air,  in  most  of  the 
important  cities  and  towns  of  Co¬ 
lombia  on  the  same  day  of  its 
publication  in  Bogota,  while  in 
.some  places  it  was  received  one 
day  after  publication.  But  begin¬ 
ning  last  April  15,  the  newspaper 
has  been  available  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  the  country  at  the  same 
hour  that  it  hits  the  newsstands  in 
Bogota. 

This  remarkable  record  is 
achieved  by  what  the  publishers 
call  “a  series  of  successive  lock¬ 
ups.”  Issues  destined  for  sale  in 
a  town  four  travel-hours  from 
Bogota  are  locked  up  and  printed 
four  hours  before  the  issues  which 
will  be  placed  on  sale  in  Bogota. 
This  system  is  repeated  over  and 
over  during  the  day  so  that  all 
Colombians,  whether  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  or  the  provinces,  get  “Colom¬ 
bia’s  Evening  Daily"  at  the  same 
times. 

To  insure  the  latest  possible 
news  in  each  issue  of  the  paper, 
El  Espectador  has  organized  a 
continuous  working  process  in  its 
sub-division  editorial  rooms  and 
workshops  to  handle  the  flow  of 
news  telephoned  and  cabled  by 
correspondents  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 

Since  the  successive  lock-up  sys¬ 
tem  went  into  effect,  the  publish¬ 
ers  announced  a  circulation  in- 
crea.se  of  20%  and  it  is  expected 
to  rise  30%.  The  paper  has  been 
distributing  100,000  copies. 


Novedades,  Mexico  City  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  is  issuing  special 
tourist,  industrial  and  commercial 
sections  from  time  to  time  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  to  offer  a  merchandising 
plan  to  advertisers. 

Clyde  Marlatt,  formerly  with 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  and  a  North  American,  is 
advertising  manager. 

The  Sunday  paper  carries  an 
international  travel  section,  Mexi¬ 
can  travel  section,  automobile 
page,  gardening  page,  agricultural 
and  industrial  page.  These  are 
common  practices  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  are  new  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  The  sections  were 
all  started  this  year.  The  mer¬ 
chandising  program  began  last 
year.  The  tourist  pages  are  obtain¬ 
ing  lots  of  advertising  but  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  auto  page  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “lukewarm.” 

Swiss  Watchmakers’  Week  was 
a  Novedades  promotion  that  was 
very  successful  for  all  concerned. 

special  section  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  distributed  to  all  readers 
and  in  addition  to  all  jewelers. 
There  were  contests  and  window 
displays  in  connection  with  the 
merchandising  plan. 

All  columns  and  special  sections 
of  the  Mexican  newspaper  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  same  place  and  thas 
easily  found,  considered  an  inno¬ 
vation  South  of  the  Border. 

New  Building 

Over  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Tribune,  morning,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  50th  anniversary  Nov. 
21  by  beginning  work  on  a  hand¬ 
some  new  building.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook.  British  publisher,  will  go 
to  Nassau  to  lay  the  cornerstone. 

Los  T tempos  at  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia,  is  making  a  valiant  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  the  country  and 
fill  the  void  created  by  the  closing 
of  La  Razon  at  La  Paz  by  the 
Bolivian  government.  Los  Tiempas 
has  installed  typecasting  machines 
purchased  in  the  U.  S.,  along  with 
other  new  equipment,  including  a 
radio  receiver  for  Associated  Press 
dispatches.  However,  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  force  it  to  keep  its  cir¬ 
culation  down. 

El  Nacional  at  Caracus,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  has  constructed  a  seven- 
story  building,  a  new  newsprint 
warehouse,  and  installed  color 
presses  at  a  cost  of  $360,000.  The 
morning  newspaper  provides  air 
transport  to  distant  cities  and  36 
trucks  for  the  haul  to  nearby  cities. 
It  estimates  that  53%  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  outside  its  home  city. 

The  Sunday  paper  runs  24  pages 


and  carries  substantial  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Circulation  Audits 

El  Nacional  has  its  circulation 
audited  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  (ap¬ 
proximately  75,999  currently  with 
an  average  of  64,000).  It  was  the 
first  Latin  American  paper  to  get 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  to  make  such  an 
audit.  The  company  is  conduct¬ 
ing  two  such  audits  now  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Venezuela  and  is  nego¬ 
tiating  with  newspapers  in  Colom¬ 
bia. 

“The  auditing  of  circulation  is 
the  most  forward-looking  step  that 
Latin  American  newspapers  have 
taken,”  observed  Melchor  Guz¬ 
man,  advertising  representative  for 
a  number  of  newspapers  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Credited  with  helping  promote 
newspapers  in  that  area  are  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association, 
the  Committee  of  Standards  and 
Ethics  of  the  Export  Advertising 
Association  of  New  York,  and  the 
Association  of  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.  These  groups 
are  working  for  stable  advertising 
rates  to  be  offered  through  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  Star  &  Herald  and  La  Es- 
irella  de  Panama,  English  and  Span¬ 
ish  daily  newspapers  of  Panama 
City  (established  in  1849)  have 
announced  new  travel  sections,  in 
one  paper  one  Sunday  and  in  the 
other  the  next.  Due  to  tremendous 
interest,  the  travel  news  already 
has  been  increased  from  one  to 
two  pages. 

The  Daily  Gleaner  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Gleaner  (established  in  1834), 
morning  English  -  language  papers 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  have  issued 
new  and  simpler  rate  cards  with 
practically  all  excess  charges  on 
large  space  advertisements  re¬ 
moved. 

■ 

Experts  in  Objectivity 
Sought  by  Lima  Paper 

While  striving  to  adopt  U.  S. 
methods  of  newspaper  publishing 
in  his  country,  Pedro  G.  Beltran 
of  La  Prensa  in  Lima,  Peru,  has 
encountered  a  serious  obstacle  in 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  is  on  a  talent  search  in 
New  York,  making  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Plaza  Hotel. 

In  the  past  two  years  La  Prensa 
has  been  re-designed  and  re-en¬ 
gineered,  under  the  guidance  of 
A.  H.  Burns,  retired  production 
chief  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Editorials  and  news  are 
handled  separately,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  Peruvians,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
tran  said  on  a  visit  to  E&P  offices 
this  week. 

Finding  Spanish-speaking  news¬ 
men  who  know  the  techniques  of 
news  objectivity  in  story  and 
headlines  is  a  problem,  he  said. 
One  object  of  his  present  visit  is 
to  recruit  an  expert  or  two  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  on  La 
Prensa  on  a  short-time  assignment 
helping  to  train  personnel  there. 


Bootes  Motors 

continued  from  page  15 

Miss  America  and  one  to  Miss 
Universe.  “This  makes  us  very 
proud,”  Mr.  Dugdale  said,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  us  what  we  have 
been  striving  for  —  part  of  the 
American  scene.” 

On  top  of  this  there  will  be  a 
Fall  tie-in  promotion  with  Lenth- 
eric  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
on  Red  Pippin  lipstick  and  Tweed 
perfume  and  another  with  Tartan 
sun  oil  which  will  put  pictures  of 
Rootes  autos  in  drugstore  and 
specialty  shop  windows  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Dugdale  is  very  proud  of 
a  new  promotion  that  links  Rootes 
up  with  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  in  a  plan  whereby  a  vaca¬ 
tioner  can  purchase  a  Hillman 
Minx  here  for  delivery  in  Europe, 
and  get  two  round  trip  fares  to 
London  on  Pan  American  for  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  down  payment,  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  later.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  follows  the  travellers  back 
to  this  country  at  no  extra  cost. 
This  new  plan  will  be  promoted  in 
Rootes  newspaper  advertising. 

But  there  is  one  thing  he  does 
not  understand.  “It  is  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  in  (the  automotive 
field,”  he  says,  “that  New  York 
City  papers  are  the  only  ones 
without  regular  automotive  sec¬ 
tions.  In  Los  Angeles  the  greatest 
support  is  given  to  the  auto  adver¬ 
tiser.  Certainly  automotive  sec¬ 
tions  in  New  York  papers  would 
encourage  our  advertising.” 

But  he  goes  on  that  Rootes  and 
its  dealers  think  newspapers  “do 
the  most  realistic  job  for  us.  We 
shall  continue  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers  to  the  maximum  we  can 
afford.” 


El  Comercio  of  Peru 
Has  Staff  Convention 

Lima — El  Comercio,  which  in 
May  celebrated  its  11 4th  anniver¬ 
sary,  recently  called  all  its  corre¬ 
spondents  from  the  outlying  prov¬ 
inces  to  Lima  for  a  three -day  staff 
convention. 

Correspondents  and  editors  un¬ 
burdened  themselves  of  a  few  per¬ 
plexing  problems  and  improved 
their  system  for  gathering  news 
in  the  provinces  and  obtaining 
more  adequate  and  newsworthy 
pictures. 

Dr.  Miro  Quesada,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  termed  it  an  important  jour¬ 
nalistic  event.  Alejandro  Miro 
Quesada,  the  paper’s  assistant  di¬ 
rector  who  officiated  as  secretary 
general  of  the  convention,  said  it 
may  become  an  annual  affair. 

Correspondents  witnessed  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
new  radio  and  television  station 
of  Radio  El  Sol,  which  has  joined 
with  El  Comercio  to  collaborate 
on  news  programs. 
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records,  for  four  years  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  new  column,  “Spins  ’n 
Needles,”  to  all  Oregon  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

L.  D.  Warren,  whose  editorial 
cartoons  are  distributed  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
and  Jeff  Hayes,  creator  of  the 
“Chip”  gag  strip  for  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  are  among  a  group  of 
cartoonists  leaving  for  Korea  this 
month  to  entertain  servicemen. 


SYNDICATES 


Chi  Sun-Times  Offers 
New  Adventure  Comic 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


IN  BAHAMAS  on  a  vacation  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Willkombe, 
who  stayed  at  the  British  Colonial 
hotel.  He  is  Director  of  Publicity 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


years,  is  available 
immediately  for 
three-a-week  re- 
lease.  Each  re- 
lease  runs  to  | 
about  500  words. 

Problems  of  a  1 1 
age  groups 
through  college 
are 

D  r  .  Goodman 
has  been  princi- 
pal  of  the  Rhodes 
School,  New  Goodman 
York  City’s  largest  private  high 
school,  for  the  past  25  years. 


Columnist  Honored 
On  80th  Birthday 

John  Edward 


News  cold  Notes 
Ben  Martin,  comics  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
reports  that  the  syndicate  is  in¬ 
terested  in  .seeing  any  new  strips 
with  syndication  possibilities. 


St.  Louis 

Wray,  columnist  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  paper’s  sports  ed¬ 
itor  for  more  than  40  years,  was 
guest  of  honor  on  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  July  6  at  dinner  at  Hotel 
Chase.  He  was  given  a  citation 
from  the  Helms  Foundation  of 
California  nominating  him  to  the 
Helms  Hall  of  Fame.  J.  Roy 
New  Light  on  Column  Stockton,  P-D  sports  editor,  was 
St.  Paul,  Minn.— More  than  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  din- 
4,000  entries  were  received  in  two  attended  by  newspapermen, 

weeks  by  Paul  Light  of  the  St.  baseball  executives  and  famous 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  a  contest  to  St.  Louis  athletes  of  past  years. 


Keats  Petree,  creator  of  ’Nick 
Haliday.’ 


EarTs  Well  Again 

Cincinnati — Earl  Lawson  of  the 
Times-Star,  this  town’s  youngest 
baseball  writer,  and  Rogers  Horns¬ 
by,  manager  of  the  Redlegs,  are 
patty-caking  again.  The  Rajah 
barred  Earl  from  the  clubhouse 
for  several  weeks,  because  he  didn’t 
like  the  kid  advising  him  how  to 
run  the  team.  After  a  cooling-off 
period,  Rogers  opened  the  door 
to  admit  Earl’s  grin. 


Wanted 

Comic  Strip  Assistant 


What  a  gal  puts  into  her  head  . . .  can  be  more  important  than 
what  she  puts  on  her  face— using  the  I.  Q.  gives  the  neatest 
packaging  job! 

Let’s  Be  Beautiful 

thy  Arlene  Dahl . . .  tells  how  to  be  beautiful  but  not 
dumb  . . .  gives  tips  on  posture,  style  simplicity, 
iccessories ...  as  well  as  hairdo,  makeup  and  manicure 
. .  .helps  every  girl  get  the  most  from  what  she  has! 
This  feature  gives  your  circulation  an  uplift!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffa  Tribune^IVew  Yarh  JVews 

^ _ ArVfT#  Bulldinii.  IVvir  Ynrit 

i^yntmECate  Tribune  Tuu-er,  Chlra^u 


Authors  Collect 

Dever — Williard  Haselbush  and 
Jack  Guinn,  co-authors  of  “The 
Wire  God,”  have  hit  the  jackpot 
in  selling  reprint  rights  to  their 
book  to  Popular  Library,  Inc.,  for 
$8,000.  Mr.  Haselbush,  city  editor, 
and  Mr.  Guinn  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Jack  Willard. 


Competent  assistant  Is  desired 
by  Ken  Ernst,  who  draws  the 
Mary  Worth  strip.  Applicants 
must  be  expierlenced  in  Illustra¬ 
tive  technique  —  not  cartoon 
style.  Must  be  willing  to  reside  In 
Los  Angeles  area.  Send  complete 
data  and  samples  Ken  Ernst, 
c/o  Publishers  Syndicate,  30 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
niinods. 


Military  Observer 

Ottawa — ^N.  G.  “Greg”  Guth¬ 
rie,  of  the  news  staff  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  has  been  apointed  mili¬ 
tary  observer  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  India  and  Pakistan. 
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Syndicate  also  has  occasional 
opportimltles  for  assistants  re¬ 
siding  in  other  areas.  Address 
Harold  H.  Anderson,  Editor. 
Publishers  Syndicate. 


this  new  boon  can 
help  you  sell  more 


copy 

organizer 


service-ads 

tn  S«iif*p*prr  Halm  H  Data 


Do  you  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  a  buyer  of 
newspaper  space  if  you  know  how  and  why  he 
buys  the  space  he  does?  If  you  do,  the  Newspaper 
Copy  Organizer  can  help  you.  It  is  based  upon 
hundreds  of  interviews  with  advertisers  and 
agency  people  who  have  a  lot  to  do  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

For  instance,  a  section  of  the  Newspaper  Copy 
Organizer  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  what  ad 
men  want  to  know  about  a  newspaper’s  market 
and  its  coverage  of  the  markets. 

Do  they  care  about  city  versus  trading 
area  coverage? 

Are  they  interested  in  the  number  of 
retail  outlets  in  a  city? 

The  retail  sales  volume? 

What  do  they  want  to  know  about 
income  per  household  and  per  capita? 

Bank  deposits? 

The  general  level  of  business  activity  in 
a  city? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
like  them  are  summarized  from  the  reports  of 
buyer  viewpoints  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  This  review  of  what  these  people 
want  to  know  in  general  will  surely  help  you 
give  them,  specifically,  more  of  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  your  newspaper  they  are  most 
likely  to  want. 


Just  published,  this  fr«t  S«rvic«  bookUt  ergonizM  th« 
most  holpful  commonts  of  hundrods  of  odvtrtisofs  ond 
ogtncy  mtn  inttrviowtd  on  tho  subjoct  of  how  ond 
why  thoy  soto<t  ntwspopors  for  thoir  campaigns; 
shows  how  to  soil  mort  spoco  by  giving  thorn  tho 
information  they  wont,  whon  thoy  wont  it. 


Contents  of  the 
Newspaper  Copy  Organizer 

What  advertisers  want  to  know  about: 

markets 

a  paper's  coverage  of  its  market 
its  readers 

the  influence  of  a  paper 

the  merchandising  help  it  offers 


Examples  of  Service-Ads  in  Standard 
Rate  in  each  of  the  sizes  available. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  your 
Service-Ad  by  tying  it  in  with  selling 
and  promotion. 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc. 
1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc, 

The  National  Authority  Serving  The  Media- 
Buying  Function 

Walter  E.  BoHhof,  Publisher 

1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFRCESi 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Company  (or  Newspaper). 


Address 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

News  of  *More  Power 
From  Sun  and  Atoms’ 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


EXPLORATIOVS  IN  SCIENCE  by 
Waldemar  Kacmpflerl.  New  York: 
The  Vikiiie-  Press.  290  pp.  $3.50. 


Ol'R  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima 
A-bombs  were  pikers.  The  explo¬ 
sive  terror  of  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
scientists  now  tell  us,  is  50  times 
more  blasting  than  an  atom  bomb. 
By  comparison,  the  Hiroshima 
war-ending  “secret  weapon”  was 
technically  a  puny  pioneer.  In  but 
eight  years,  it  ranks  about  where 
the  cannon  ranked  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  when  Machiavelli  gloated  in 
a  letter  to  Cesare  Borgia; 

“Artillery,  the  new  decisive 
weapon,  will  reduce  the  enemy’s 
cities  to  rubble,  disperse  his  forces, 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
populace,  and  win  cheap,  quick 
victory.” 

In  World  War  II.  the  B-I7  and 


R-29  .  .  .  with  500-mile  missions 
and  \.000-poiind  bombs  .  .  .  left 
cannon  important  but  secondary. 
Now,  atomic  energy  and  university 
scientists  have  made  atomic  fission 
the  "new  decisive  weapon"  for 
both  wartime  destruction  and 
peacetime  progress. 

In  this  Jules  Vernean  review 
of  today’s  science  news — from 
atomic  energy  through  scientific 
calculations  for  space-ships  and 
200-inch  telescopes  for  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  expanding  universe  to  the 
capture  of  vast  new  power  from 
the  sun — ^Waldemar  Kaempffert, 
the  science  and  engineering  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  explains 
the  post-Hiroshima  advances  of 
fusion  and  fission,  for  both  peace 
and  war,  and  the  principle  of  de¬ 
riving  their  astounding  energy.  It 
is  news  of  Homeric  proportions. 


modernizing 
your  format? 


Ask  your  Linotype  represen¬ 
tative  for  expert  help  in  page 
styling,  and  selection  of  new 
faces  that  give  top  legibility 
and  reader  appeal— superior 
mechanical  reproduction. 


(»  LINOTYPE  •') 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
s==  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

Linot]/pe  Bodonl  Famitj/;  Gothic  No,  19 


Cline -Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughour  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Son  Francisco  8  •  New  York  17 


A  BOGGED  DOWN  A 

I  WITH  PERSONNEL  WORRIES  i 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

(particularly  during  summer  changes) 

ARE  “chuck”  full  of  qualified  men  and  women  that  may  be 
seeking  JUST  the  opportunity  you  offer. 

— OR — if  the  “Situations  Wanted”  ads  can’t  help — a  small 
“HELP  WANTED  ”  ad  WILL  fill  the  job  for  you!  And  fast,  too. 

Use  E  &  P’s  handy  CHART  AREA  Service. 


The  power  of  our  1945  ura¬ 
nium  and  plutonium  bombs  is 
technically  measured  by  likening  it 
to  the  explosion  of  a  20,000-ton 
mass  of  TNT.  Physicists  call  it 
the  20  kiloton  bomb — “kilo”  mean¬ 
ing  1,000.  They  talk  now  of  a 
megaton  bomb — explosive  power, 
1,000,000  tons  of  TNT.  And,  Mr. 
Kaempffert  writes  cautiously, 
“there  is  much  discussion  of  a  hy¬ 
drogen  bomb  with  that  explosive 
power.”  The  H-bomb,  exploded  on 
November  1,  1952,  was  relatively 
small,  experimental.  But  it  had  the 
the  power  to  lay  a  populous  area 
of  300  square  miles  in  ruin. 

Yet  in  comparing  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  it  should  not  be  forgotten  Mr. 
Kaempffert  points  out,  that  smaller 
A  or  H-bombs  exploded  over  a 
wider  area  would  do  more  damage 
and  kill  more  people  than  the 
same  aggregate  in  one  explosion. 
The  psychological  force  of  our 
Nagasaki  bomb,  destroying  the  en¬ 
tire  heart  of  a  big  city  in  one 
blast,  followed  in  two  days  by  a 
larger  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  was 
counted  on  almost  as  much  as  the 
physical  burst. 

Few  cities  are  large  enough  to 
justify  the  use  of  a  megaton  bomb, 
atlhough  again,  the  psychological 
impact  of  one  or  two  megaton  up¬ 
heavals  at  the  outset  would  be 
logical.  Mr.  Kaempffert  warns  that 
35  H-bombs  of  200  kilotons  in¬ 
stead  of  megatons  each  are  no 
largo  number.  But  the  prospect 
disturbs  our  military  leaders  be¬ 
cause  “it  would  be  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  small  number  of  attacking 
planes  from  penetrating  air  de¬ 
fenses  sufficiently  to  destroy  a 
densely  populated  metropolis.” 

But,  Mr.  Kaempffert  points  out, 
war  is  the  lesser  goal  of  the  new 
stimulus  that  war  itself  has  given 
to  atomic  science. 

Science  spells  out  for  us  the  fan¬ 
tastic  benefits, and  bottomless  pit- 
falls  in  the  jungle  of  nature  we 
live  in.  Yet  every  problem  science 
solves  creates  a  dozen  more — 
chiefly  how  best  to  use  unlocked 
power,  how  to  erect  and  save,  not 
obliterate. 

*  *  * 

Logically  then  Mr.  Kaempffert 
turns  from  atomic  destruction  to 
science’s  quite  promising  advances 
toward  building  an  artificial  satel¬ 
lite  in  space.  To  those  who  ask, 
“What’s  the  matter  with  this  world 
— about  which  we  know  too  little 
apparently — ”  this  book  has  two 
answers: 

First,  with  observatories  on  a 
space  station  unobscured  by  our 
hailing  murky  atmosphere,  science 
could  speed  by  several  centuries 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun  whose 
rays  have  deposited  metals,  fuel, 
and  potential  power  in  our  earth. 
The  beginning  and  progress  of 
storms  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
could  be  studied  objectively  to 
make  weather  forecasting  highly 
accurate.  The  coaxial  problems  of 
television  could  be  made  to  dis¬ 
appear.  And  far  more  could  be 
learned  far  faster  about  the  uni¬ 


verse  and  our  relativity  within  it. 
Life  could  presumably  be  made 
better,  longer,  more  civilized. 

Second,  a  space  station’s  mili¬ 
tary  uses.  Systematically  scanned 
through  powerful  telescopes  from 
beyond  our  fogging  atmosphere, 
Mr.  Kaempffert  declares,  nothing 
on  earth  could  escape  the  military 
eye.  Thus,  Russian  atomic  bombs 
could  have  been  detected,  ship  and 
troop  movements,  and  a  missile 
with  an  atomic  warhead  could  be 
radio-guided  from  a  space  plat¬ 
form  with  pin-point  precision  to 
targets  on  earth.  It  reads  like 
science  fiction,  but  Mr.  Kaempffert 
quotes  the  facts  and  calculations 
of  Dr.  Fred  L.  Whipple  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  other  physicists  in  this 
almost  fantastic  field  of  astro¬ 
nautics. 

“Explorations  in  Science”  dis¬ 
cusses  with  scientific  authenticity 
our  progress  in  mechanical  hearts 
for  therapeutic  function;  our  steps 
toward  controlled  weather;  toward 
the  use  of  drama  in  treating  in¬ 
sanity;  toward  solving  the  enigma 
of  cancer;  the  science  of  salvaging 
sunken  cargoes;  the  mathematics 
of  chance,  and  the  release  of  atoms 
for  fuel. 

Greater  knowledge  of  the  sun 
itself  opens  fascinating  possibili¬ 
ties  described  in  this  scientific  yet 
never  esoteric,  always  readable 
book.  In  the  deluge  of  sunshine  on 
the  earth  each  hour  lies  the  energy- 
equivalent  of  21  billion  tons  of 
coal.  The  prospect  of  space  travel 
to  speed  such  knowledge  fires  our 
imagination,  not  only  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  utilitarian  Utopia,  but 
with  romantic  unbinding  of  Earth’s 
scientific  Prometheus  chained  to 
the  world. 

Science  itself,  ruthlessly  practical 
in  discarding  every  hypothesis  that 
cannot  be  proved,  is  prodigiously 
indebted  to  romantic  exploration 
of  its  fact-stirred  imagination.  Yet 
science  needs  more  than  Cycloptic 
eye  to  see:  without  a  heart  to  give 
it  understanding,  knowledge  brings 
little  but  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing. 

News  of  today’s  science  is 
Homeric  saga — and  practical  as  a 
load  of  coal. 

■ 

Shannon  Is  Editor 
Of  Shreveport  Journal 

Shreveport,  La. — George  W. 
Shannon  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Dolph  G.  Frantz, 
who  died  July  7. 

Announcement  of  Mr,  Shan¬ 
non’s  promotion  was  made  by 
Douglas  Altaway,  publisher  of  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Shannon,  39,  has 
been  assistant  to  the  editor,  city 
editor  and  telegraph  editor.  His 
experience  in  newspaper  work 
spans  a  25-year  period  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana  and  includes  lO 
years  in  Shreveport. 

During  the  last  gubernatorial 
campaign  Mr.  Shannon  toured  the 
state  handling  publicity  for  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennon,  the  successful  can¬ 
didate. 
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Last  year  this  famous  paint  company 
spent  $569,605  in  newspapers 


goes  on  in  the  newspaper  world?  Where  else 
could  a  newspa|)er  talk  to  a  more  receptive 
audience? 


If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  three  best 
known  j)aint  companies  in  America,  chances 
are  that  you’d  name  this  one  first.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  its  being  so  well  known  is  that  it 
has  been  a  large  and  consistent  advertiser  in 
newspapers.  Its  1052  expenditure  amounted 
to  a  healthy  $5(>9,()05  and  was  directed  by  its 
advertising  and  public  relations  executives 
who,  we  are  happy  to  inform  you,  are  constant 
readers  of  Kditor  &  Publishkr.  Where  else 
could  they  keep  up  to  date  on  everything  that 


Big  People  . .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  nomspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publishsi 
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Police  Chief’s  Selection 
Of  News  Is  Debated 


(This  story  is  based  on  reports 
of  the  hearing  by  Edwin  R.  Bayley 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal.) 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  —  Who 
should  decide  what  police  business 
is  news? 

That  question  was  argued  July 
9  before  the  Lake  Geneva  police 
and  fire  commission.  On  one  side 
was  Chief  of  Police  Rowe  (Hoppy) 
Hopkins,  who  had  closed  the  po¬ 
lice  “blotter”  to  reporters  June  9. 
The  chief  had  contended  that  he 
alone  should  determine  which  po¬ 
lice  incidents  are  “news”  in  this 
community. 

On  the  other  side  was  A.  M. 
Bearder,  editor,  and  Doug  Elliott, 
reporter  for  the  weekly  Lake  Ge¬ 
neva  Regional  News.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  newspapermen  know 
better  than  police  officers  what 
constituted  “news.”  They  said 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  be 
informed  about  all  criminal  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  community — and  to 
know  that  they  were  getting  it  all. 

The  commission  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  the  arguments,  then  took 
the  matter  under  advisement. 


Doug  Elliott  had  checked  this 
book  each  Tuesday  as  his  news¬ 
paper  went  to  press.  He  took 
notes  on  item  of  interest,  then 
checked  this  list  with  the  police 
chief.  Mr.  Hopkins  deleted  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  confidential  nature  or 
which  would  hamper  his  investiga¬ 
tions  if  made  known.  This  sys¬ 
tem  had  seemed  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily. 

But  on  June  9,  when  Mr.  Elliott 
appeared  at  the  station,  the  chief 
told  him  there  had  been  “com¬ 
plaints”  about  the  news.  He  said 
that  hereafter  he  would  read  from 
the  record  book  rather  than  hand 
it  to  the  reporter.  He  would  not 
say  what  the  “complaints”  had 
been. 


get  the  same  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  if  the  chief  furnished  the 
material  as  under  the  old  system, 
in  which  Hopkins  let  the  reporter 
see  the  “blotter.” 

“Hopkins  is  going  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  cooperate  with  the  press 
short  of  hampering  his  own  ac¬ 
tivities,”  Mr.  McCollow  said. 

“I  may  get  the  same  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Elliott.  “But  prob¬ 
ably  I  can  judge  news  better  than 
Hoppy.” 

“That’s  fair,”  said  Mr.  McCol¬ 
low.  “But  Hoppy  is  a  better  judge 
of  what  hampers  police  work.” 

Mr.  Elliott  argued  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  taken  care  of  this  by 
deleting  items  where  publication 
would  interfere  with  investiga¬ 
tions. 


Unaware  of  Thomas  Opinion 
The  chief  knew  nothing  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  his  move  when  he 
made  it.  But  he  learned  that  Atty. 
Gen.  Vernon  W.  Thomas  had  is¬ 
sued  an  opinion  last  August  which, 
in  effect,  said  he  had  a  legal  right 
to  refuse  to  disclose  all  of  his  rec¬ 
ords. 

Then  the  chief  obtained  the 


Newton  Argument  Assailed 

“We  object  t-*  the  chief  being 
the  sole  judge,”  said  A.  M. 
Bearden,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  News.  ‘The  public  does  have 
an  interest  in  police  affairs,  and 
there  should  be  some  restriction 
on  what  he  can  hold  back  and  for 
how  long.  We  have  never  violated 
his  trust.” 


Mr.  McCollow  leveled  an  at¬ 
tack  on  a  letter  sent  by  V.  M. 
Newton,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 


R.  M.  Hitt.  Jr. 
Named  Editor 
In  Charleston 


Charleston,  S.  C. — Robert  M. 
Hitt,  Jr.,  acting  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  since 
Jan.  1,  has  been 
named  editor.  He 
succeeds  Fay  O. 

Emerson,  who 
retired  last  year. 

Three  other 
promotions  with¬ 
in  the  editorial 
department  of  the 
Evening  Post,  one 
in  the  business 
office  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  the 
News  and  Cour¬ 
ier  and  one  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  two  newspapers 
also  were  announced. 

They  include  the  promotion  of 
Ernest  A.  Cutts,  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post  to  news  editor;  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Wilcox,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  to  city  editor;  William  D. 
Chamberlain  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  John  F.  McGee,  personnel 
manager  for  the  newspapers,  to 


Hitt 


assistant  business  manager,  and 


D  Qcci'ctQnf 


Chief  Hopkins  was  suspend¬ 
ed  this  week  by  the  police  and 
fire  commission  after  he  was 
alleged  to  have  struck  Com¬ 
mission  President  Edwin  A. 
Traver  during  a  street  comer 
argument  over  news  secrecy. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  chief  of 
police  since  1943  and  a  member 
of  the  police  force  since  1932. 

All  parties  agree  that  for  many 
years  he  has  been  completely  open 
with  the  press  and  public.  He 
keeps  his  records  in  a  20c  loose- 
leaf  notebook,  and  the  practice 
has  been  for  him  to  turn  this 
“blotter”  over  to  reporters  upon 
request.  In  it  are  listed  all  police 
calls,  complaints,  tips  and  arrests. 


to 
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services  of  a  lawyer,  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Collow,  a  former  city  attorney, 
and  worked  out  a  statement  of  his 
position.  Citing  from  the  Thom¬ 
son  opinion,  Mr.  Hopkins  said  that 
a  “police  blotter”  really  is  a  jail 
register  and  while  that  is  a  public 
record,  his  log  book  is  not,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins  told  of  his  working 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Elliott,  stat¬ 
ing  that  “in  other  words,  Doug 
and  1  used  to  censor  the  news  to¬ 
gether.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  that  a  report 
is  made  to  some  court  after  each 
arrest  and  that  he  had  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  more  than  make  these 
reports. 

“Yet  I  am  willing  to  cooperate 
and  give  out  this  information  to 
save  you  (the  newspaper)  the 
trouble  of  running  around  and  get¬ 
ting  it,”  he  said.  “In  other  words, 

I  am  going  to  be  the  judge  of 
what  I  ought  to  tell  because  the 
one  thing  the  law  says  is  that  I 
have  to  show  you  our  jail  register, 
which  we  don’t  have  and  never 
will  have  until  we  have  a  jail. 

“So  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I’m 
doing  not  only  what  I  think  is 
right,  but  what  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  the  supreme  court  and  the 
1  legislature  say  is  right,  and  that’s 
i  good  enough  for  me.  If  the  news- 
i  papers  want  the  law  changed,  let 
!  them  get  it  changed,  but  I  wish 
I  they  would  leave  me  alone  until 
;  they  do.” 

i  Atly.  McCIollow  said  at  the 
I  hearing  that  the  incident  which 
precipitated  the  policy  change  was 
I  the  revealing  of  the  name  of  a  tip- 
I  ster  by  the  Janesville  Gazette. 

(The  name  was  not  primed  in  the 
j  Lake  Geneva  weekly.) 

I  He  said  that  newspapers  would 


tee  for  freedom  of  information  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  McCollow  declared  that  Mr. 
Newton  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  chiefs  action  violated  Section 
18  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes.  The 
confidential  record  book  does  not 
come  under  the  definition  of  that 
section  as  a  public  record,  he 
maintained,  citing  the  1952  opin¬ 
ion  of  Atty.  Gen.  Thomson. 

Mr.  McCollow  said  that  Mr. 
Hopkins’  action  had  assumed  na¬ 
tional  importance  “because  news¬ 
papers  are  jealous  of  their  right 
to  keep  the  public  informed.”  , 

“Newspapers  have  safeguarded 
the  public  interest  for  years,”  Mr. 
McCollow  said.  “If  it  weren’t  for 
them,  there  would  be  much  more 
graft  and  corruption.”  But  the 
Thomson  opinion  rules  against 
them  in  this  case,  he  said. 

“The  legislature  has  made  no 
law  about  this,”  Mr.  McCollow 
said. 

The  newspapermen  pointed  out 
that  while  Mr.  Hopkins’  action, 
according  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  opin¬ 
ion,  was  not  illegal,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the 
chief  or  the  commission  from 
granting  full  acce.s.s  to  the  blotter 
to  reporters. 

Mr.  McCollow  suggested  that 
the  commission  look  over  the  rec¬ 
ord  book  occasionally  to  see  if  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  withheld  information 
that  should  have  appeared  in  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Elliott  countered  with  a 
proposal  that  the  book  remain 
open  to  reporters,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  commission  could 
restrict  access  to  the  book  if  they 
decided  “confidential”  information 
was  being  printed. 

EDITOR  A 


culation  manager. 

Mr.  Hitt,  a  1935  graduate  of  The 
Citadel,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
News  and  Courier  in  1936.  He 
joined  the  Post  as  news  editor  in 
1943  and  became  managing  editor 
in  1945. 

Mr.  Cutts  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  staff  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald.  He  joined  the  News 
and  Courier  in  1940  as  a  reporter 
and  became  sports  editor  in  1943. 

He  served  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
in  World  War  II  and  returned  to 
newspaper  work  in  1944  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Post.  He  was  named 
city  editor  in  November,  1945. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  a  member  j 
of  the  Post  news  staff  since  Au-  [ 
gust,  1946.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant  city  editor  in  1949. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  Charles-  j 
tonian,  was  employed  by  the  Post 
as  a  reporter  in  1946  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  desk  in  1952. 

Mr.  McGee,  born  in  Charleston, 
is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College. 
He  was  employed  in  the  business 
department  of  the  Evening  Post  in 
D^ember,  1945,  following  service 
as  an  Army  officer  in  World  War 
11.  He  served  a  year  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  personnel  manager  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1949. 

Mr.  Nettles  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  newspapers  as  a 
traveling  representative  in  1946 
and  was  transferred  to  Charleston 
in  October,  1952. 

N.  I.  Weekly  Is  75 

The  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register 
has  passed  its  first  75  years.  The 
weekly  was  started  in  1878  as  a 
four-page  publication  in  a  town 
of  2.500  inhabitants. 

PURI.  IS  HER  fnr  Tnlv  IS  19.53 


Ilk  iiffiK 

.Tan»ai®i 


St.  Lucia,  B.W.I. — The  Voice 
of  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  British  Carib¬ 
bean,  changed  hands  in  June.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Cozier,  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Caribbean  Press  Asso- 
ciation,  acquired  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Voice  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd. 

In  continuous  production  since 
it  was  founded  in  1885  by  George 
Stevenson  Gordon,  the  paper  has 
remained  in  the  Gordon  family 
throughout  its  history,  being  edit¬ 
ed  until  recently  by  the  Hon.  Gar¬ 
net  H.  Gordon,  C.B.E.,  J.P. 

The  paper  has  had  an  eventful 
life,  and  was  twice  completely 
burned  out  in  the  fires  of  1927 
and  1948,  each  of  which  razed  the 
town  of  Castries,  capital  of  St. 

Lucia,  to  the  ground.  Despite 
these  catastrophes,  the  paper  has 
survived,  and  is  today  circulating  « 

in  the  British  Windward  and  Lee-  Maxwell  SuCCeeds 
ward  Islands  (St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  Rlliott  in  ^^Cirion 
^minica,  Antigua.  St.  Kitts,  St.  marion,  O.— Harry  S.  Elliott, 

Vincent).  .  editor  of  the  Marion  Star  since 

Mr.  Cozier,  who  becomes  ed-  ^  ^ 

if/\r  Qn<i  m^naoincT  rlir^'trtr  ic  ® 

Max- 


Home  of  The  Voice 


Mr.  Moffatt  as  a  printer  on  the 
Sandy  (Ore.)  Post. 

•  ♦  * 

John  Rigg,  former  owner  of  the 
Oakland  (la.)  Acorn,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Winner  (S.  D.)  news¬ 
papers,  the  Advocate  and  Journal, 
from  R.  H.  Harris.  Mr.  Rigg  is  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  College. 

«  «  * 

Walter  D.  Naven,  publisher  of 
the  West  Branch  (la.)  Times  since 
Feb.,  1949,  has  sold  the  paper  to 
D.  C.  Griggs  of  Keosauqua,  la. 


successor  will  be  John  A. 
well,  Jr.,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Canton  Repository. 

Mr.  Elliott’s  retirement  comes 
after  50  years  in  newspaper  work 
and  service  in  public  office.  He 
started  in  1902  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Marion  Mirror,  which  later 
became  the  Marion  Tribune  and 
was  merged  with  the  Star  in  1923, 
when  both  papers  were  purchased 
by  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

While  with  the  Mirror  he  en¬ 
tered  politics  in  1908,  was  elected] 
city  auditor  and  later  county  treas¬ 
urer.  Resuming  newspaper  work  in 
1921  he  filled  editorial  posts  in 
Martins  Ferry  and  Portsmouth  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Marion.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Star 
during  Warren  G.  Harding’s  own¬ 
ership  and  management. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Repository  almost  17 
years  with  the  exception  of  two 
tours  of  duty  in  the  Navy.  He 
started  with  the  Repository  in  1936 
as  sports  writer  and  became  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Returning  from 
naval  service  in  1946  he  was  made 
news  editor  and  was  filling  that 
post  when  recalled  to  Navy  duty 
July  1,  1951.  On  July  5  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant.  During  the 
last  two  years  he  was  stationed  in 
Washington  as  associate  editor  and 
later  editor  of  a  monthly  paper. 


**does  its  iob”  for  the 
Washington  Times-Herald 


David  N.  Bubar  has  added  a 
fourth  paper  to  his  string  of  East 
Tennessee  papers,  and  has  named 
Truett  Frazier  editor  of  the  East 
Tennessee  News  to  be  published 
weekly  in  Sevierville.  Other  Bu¬ 
bar  papers  are  the  Dandridge 
Banner,  Jefferson  County  Standard, 
and  Grainger  County  News. 


Deadline  pressure  in  publishing  an  afternoon  and  morning 
paper  permits  no  down-time  for  broken  or  faulty  melting  pots. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Times-Herald,  Washington,  D.C., 
had  always  used  Kemp  Stereo  Heaters — Kemp’s  immersion 
heating  units  eliminate  pot  cracking  and  inefficient  heat  ap> 
plication.  So,  in  1951,  when  the  paper  decided  to  replace  its 
Kemp  Stereo  Pot  with  a  larger  unit,  it  again  turned  to  Kemp. 

Today  a  Kemp  10  ton  Stereo  Heater  treats  six  tons  of  tyjie 
metal  per  hour . . .  serves  two  Wood  Junior  Autoplate  casting 
machines.  The  Times-Herald  has  never  had  any  breakage  with 
this  heater  (or  the  one  it  replaced)  .  .  .  finds  it  quick  heating 
with  accurate  temperature  control.  In  addition,  use  of  Kemp 
equipment  keeps  room  temperature  lower  and  eliminates 
hazard  of  open  flames  found  in  underfired  pots.  Mr.  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  Production  Manager,  summing  up  the 
paper’s  satisfaction  with  Kemp,  says:  "It  does  its  job." 

Kemp  can  do  a  job  for  you,  too!  Find  out  how  Kemp  can 
save  you  time  and  money.  For  technical  information  and  facts 
on  how  Kemp  can  help  solve  your  melting  problems,  write: 
Thk  C.  M.  Kkmp  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


William  J.  McHale,  publisher 
of  the  Chilton  (Wis.)  Times-Jour- 
nal  and  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  sold  his  interests  to  Alan 
M.  Ohde,  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Mr.  McHale  will  continue  in 
charge  of  the  paper  until  Mr. 

Ohde  disposes  of  an  automobile 
dealership  he  has  operated  for  the 
last  five  years.  Mr.  Ohde  gained 
newspaper  experience  on  the 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times, 
of  which  his  father  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

*  *  *  Springville,  Utah  —  Harrison 

The  Mill  City  (Ore.)  Enter-  Conover,  editor-manager  of  the 
prise  has  been  sold  by  Don  Peter-  Springville  Herald,  is  a  man  who 
son,  publisher  for  the  last  four  believes  in  giving  credit  where  credit 
years,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Mof-  is  due.  Every  person  who  helps 
fatt  of  Gresham,  Ore.  Mr.  Peter-  get  the  weekly  paper  out  i^  given 
son  will  move  his  family  to  credit  on  the  masthead — even  the 
Gresham  where  he  will  replace  printers’  devil,  Martin  Conover. 
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IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS 
FIRE  CHECKS  •  ADSORPTIVE 
DRYERS  •  ATMOSPHERE  & 
INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
METAL  MELTING  UNITS 
SINGEING  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Gannett's  Story 

continued  from  page  10 


ship  between  him  and  me  was  now 
possible.  We  became  intimate 
friends  immediately  and  to  this 
day  we  are  the  dearest  of  friends. 

Tripp  on  His  Staff 
We  buckled  in  and  began  to 
work  as  hard  as  we  could  to  make 
the  Gazette  a  real  newspaper.  Our 
staff  was  small  but  we  managed 
to  get  out  a  good  paper. 

When  I  went  through  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  I  met  a  reporter  whose 
name  was  (and  still  is)  Frank  E. 
Tripp.  He  was  by  far  the  best  re¬ 
porter  on  the  paper.  1  took  the 
position  of  city  editor  and  Frank 
Tripp  was  directly  under  me.  He 
had  a  great  sense  of  humor  and 
we  had  a  fine  time  working  to¬ 
gether,  trying  to  make  the  Ga¬ 
zette  the  greatest  paper  in  the 
world.  There  were  other  report¬ 
ers  but  it  seemed  that  Frank  Tripp 
was  doing  most  of  that  work.  I 
contributed  what  I  could  on  the 
editorial  side  and  some  of  the 
other  reporters  did  their  bit. 
George  Crandall,  editor  on  the 
Star,  came  over  to  the  Gazette 
and  is  still  on  the  job. 

Merger  in  Elmira 

I  saw  it  was  going  to  be  a  long, 
hard  task  to  make  the  Elmira  Ga¬ 
zette  pay  as  a  newspaper  property. 

I  did  know  that  the  Star  was  wor¬ 
ried  by  our  competition.  We  or¬ 
dered  a  fine,  new,  high-speed 
press.  This  was  alarming  to  the 
opposition  paper  for  they  saw  we 
were  going  to  do  a  better  job  with 
this  new  press  than  they  could  do. 

Finally  one  day  I  met  Wood¬ 
ford  Copeland  who  was  working 
on  one  of  the  desks  on  the  Star. 

I  told  Dr.  Copeland  I  didn’t  see 
how  Elmira  was  going  to  support 
two  good  newspapers  such  as  we 
were  producing  and  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  leave  much  profit  for 
us  who  had  our  money  invested. 

We  finally  made  an  engagement 
to  meet  soon  and  discuss  the 
question  further.  We  picked  the 
strangest  place  in  the  world — 
Lake  St.  bridge  over  the  Chemung 
River. 

After  many  secret  meetings  at 
our  various  homes,  we  worked 
out  the  details  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  papers.  The  one 
began  to  prosper  in  every  way. 

Dr.  Copeland  and  I  alternated 
as  managing  editor  and  city  edit¬ 
or.  We  had  a  good  staff  and  got 
out  a  good  paper.  When  the  Star 
and  Gazette  were  combined, 
Tripp,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
Star  advertising  staff,  became  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Star-Gazette  and  he 
has  been  working  with  me  and 
with  Mr.  Davenport  ever  since 
that  day  in  June,  1906. 

Mr.  Davenport  took  charge  of 
the  business  office.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  Davvie  and  I  have 
worked  together  and  still  are  as¬ 
sociated. 


Even  though  the  Star-Gazette 
was  prospering  and  each  of  the 
owners  received  more  money  out 
of  the  paper,  there  wasn’t  enough 
profit  to  support  adequately  the 
four  families  involved.  Davenport 
and  I  began  to  look  for  a  better 
field.  We  went  to  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  made  a  deal  for  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal.  We  put  down  a 
$10,000  deposit  on  the  deal.  The 
paper  was  owned  by  the  father  of 
John  S.  Knight,  who  now  heads 
the  Knight  newspapers. 

The  father  finally  got  invoived 
in  local  politics  and  decided  he 
wanted  to  run  for  Congress.  He 
appealed  to  us  to  cancel  our  con¬ 
tract  with  him  so  he  could  have 
the  paper  support  him.  We  didn’t 
want  to  go  into  Akron  with  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Knight  so  we 
complied  with  his  request  and  tore 
up  the  contract.  That  paper  now 
ii  worth  several  million  dollars 
and  yet  we  let  it  slip  through  our 
fingers  to  be  good  fellows. 

Next,  J.  P.  McKinney  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  father  of  the  late  Raymond 
H.  McKinney,  our  great  advertis¬ 
ing  leader,  told  Mr.  Davenport 
and  me  that  there  was  a  great 
opportunity  in  Rochester.  He 
said  he  thought  we  could  buy  the 
Union  &  Advertiser  and  he  was 
quite  sure  we  could  also  buy  the 
Rochester  Times.  He  thought  we 
could  finally  clean  up  the  field  if 
we  could  get  such  a  start  in  Roch¬ 
ester.  We  completed  a  deal  for 
the  Union  &  Advertiser  and  the 
Evening  Times. 

Dr.  Copeland  remained  in  El¬ 
mira  but  Mr.  Davenport  and  1 
took  over  the  great  load  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  new  Rochester  paper 
which  we  called  the  Rochester 
Times-Union.  This  paper  made 
real  progress  from  the  very  start 
and  became  prosperous. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  bought 
the  Ithaca  Journal  and  let  Mr. 
Davenport  have  a  share  of  it. 

Still  Looking  Ahead 

Our  successful  experiences  gave 
us  confidence  and  faith  in  our¬ 
selves.  A  broker  called  on  us 
and  said  there  was  a  chance  to 
buy  two  papers  in  Utica.  We 
jumped  at  this  chance  and  closed 
a  deal  for  the  Utica  Observer  and 
the  Utica  Herald-Dispatch.  Later 
we  bought  the  Utica  Press. 

Hearst  came  to  Rochester  and 
started  the  Journal.  He  bought 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  in 
1923  to  obtain  an  AP  member¬ 
ship.  Hearst  failed  to  compete 
successfully  with  us  in  Rochester 
and  in  15  years  quit  this  city.  It 
is  said  he  lost  eight  millions  fight¬ 
ing  us. 

Later  came  our  chance  to  buy 
the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  Then  as  fast  as  we  could  find 
papers  that  were  available  we  be¬ 
gan  to  buy  more  of  them  until 
today  we  have  22  under  our  own¬ 
ership  or  control.  We  are  still 
looking  for  good  opportunities  to 
expand  further. 


Alicia  Patterson 

continued  from  page  1 1 


But  just  as  important  as  either 
of  these  two  ingredients —  news 
in  text  and  news  in  pictures — is 
the  third:  individuality-individu¬ 
ality  with  bingo  bango.  We  feel 
strongly  that  a  newspaper  has  a 
mission  that  transcends  the  report¬ 
ing  of  the  news.  A  newspaper  must 
also  fight  for  the  rights  of  its 
readers. 

We  continue  to  be  contentious. 
We  work  ourselves  into  a  proper 
lather  over  some  injustice  and  then 
land  on  it  with  everything  wc 
have.  Because  we  are  not  shackled 
by  political  ties  and  have  no  backs 
to  scratch,  we  can  do  this  without 
restraint  and  without  frustration. 

Instinct  and  Integrity 
If  you  have  newspaper  instinct 
and  newspaper  integrity,  you  suc¬ 
ceed;  if  you  don’t  have  them,  you 
flop.  It  seems  to  me  as  uncompli¬ 
cated  as  that. 

If  you  travel  across  the  country 
as  I  often  do  and  pick  up  papers 
in  ditferent  cities,  you  will  find 
there  is  little  to  choose  among 
them,  in  format,  play  of  the  news, 
sports,  women’s  activities.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  criticism  that 
we  are  becoming  a  one  party  press 
and  1  don’t  mean  in  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  alone. 

Fantastic  Costs 

With  the  present  fantastic  costs 
of  printing  a  paper,  too  few  in¬ 
dividuals  can  enter  the  field.  Here 
too  the  publisher  can  do  more  than 
he  is  doing  by  cutting  waste  and 
by  pushing  the  new  mechanical 
proce.sses  with  more  vigor.  The 
price  of  modern  equipment  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Two  units  of  a  new  ro¬ 
tary  press  are  priced  from  $150,- 
000  to  $200,000;  a  composing  ma¬ 
chine  from  $8,000  to  $13,000;  a 
plate  casting  machine  for  the 
stereo  department  from  $12,000  to 
$14,000. 

1  have  been  asked  whether  it  is 
wise  to  encourage  a  young  man 
or  woman  to  enter  the  newspaper 
business?  There  is  a  feeling  that 
it  is  a  dying  profession  and  will 
soon  be  supplanted  by  TV,  radio, 
facsimile  or  some  invention  of  the 
future.  With  this  gloomy  prophecy 
I  cannot  agree.  Like  the  weather 
I  believe  the  press — the  good  press 
— is  here  to  stay. 


Hamilton  Owens 

continued  from  page  12 


Each  of  these  compromises  in¬ 
volves,  for  us  at  least,  a  nerve- 
wracking  inner  struggle.  How  can 
we  yield  a  point  without  yielding 
a  principle?  How  can  we  make 
our  readers  understand  that  the 
yielding  is  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  abandoning  a  tradition 
which  goes  back  for  more  than 
a  century?  When  we  support  a 
course  which  is  clearly  unpopular, 


how  can  we  convince  them  that 
we  are  acting  in  good  faith? 

When  matters  are  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  this,  the  question  of  lead¬ 
ership  becomes  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  where  inter¬ 
national  issues  are  concerned.  For 
here  we  are  dealing  with  those 
things  which,  in  the  first  place,  are 
apparently  remote  from  the  daily 
concerns  of  most  of  our  readers. 
Also,  whatever  our  prejudices  may 
be,  they  are  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  bolstered  by  as  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We  can 
perhaps  achieve  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Britain  but  it  is  harder  to 
know  what  goes  on  in  a  French¬ 
man’s  mind.  Like  most  successful 
newspapers,  we  do  our  utmost  to 
find  out  for  ourselves,  without  re¬ 
liance  on  our  own  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  colored  re¬ 
ports,  just  what  motivates  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  foreign  countries.  We  have 
correspondents  out  all  the  time — 
not  as  many  as  the  New  York 
Times  but  still  a  fair  number — 
and  now  and  then  our  editors  take 
refresher  courses  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  I  myself  have  recently  been 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Spain. 

Almost  All  Are  Conscientious 

You  may  not  agree  with  this, 
but  I  believe  that  most  newspaper 
men,  within  the  limit  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  are  as  conscientious  as 
we  are,  or  the  New  York  Times 
is,  in  trying  to  find  out  the  rele¬ 
vant  facts  and  pass  them  on. 

People  denounce  newspapers  for 
“slanting”  the  news.  The  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  is  perhaps  the  daily 
most  widely  accused  of  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  first  thing  to  say  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  “slanting”  news  is  that 
Colonel  McCormick,  or  any  other 
publisher  or  any  other  individual, 
has  a  guaranteed  right  to  slant  the 
news.  All  politicians  do  it  every 
day.  Moreover,  it  happens  to  be 
my  conviction  that  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  is  an  honest  man  and 
that  he  sincerely  believes  that  his 
slant  conveys  a  larger  measure  of 
truth  than  the  allegedly  “objec¬ 
tive”  reports  of  the  news  agencies 
or  individual  newspapers  which 
make  objectivity  a  fetich.  It  is 
possible  to  go  even  further  and 
say  that  complete  objectivity  in 
news  presentation  has  never  been 
attained  in  any  newspaper  and 
never  will  be  attained  in  anything 
save  stock  tables  and  similar  tabu¬ 
lations.  No  human  being  is  wholly 
objective  and  newspaper  men 
fiom  the  cub  reporter  through  the 
copy-reader  to  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  are  all  too  human.  Most  of 
us  hold  objectivity  before  us  as  an 
ideal.  But  the  mere  fact  that  we 
have  to  select  out  of  thousands  of 
possible  bits  of  information  those 
which  will  find  a  place  in  our  col¬ 
umns  gives  us  away.  Selection  is 
the  work  of  an  artist,  good  or 
bad,  and  so,  willy-nilly,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  work  of  art,  a  daily 
attempt  to  reduce  the  chaos  of 
the  universe  to  some  sort  of  un¬ 
derstandable  order. 
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and  17  women  received  awards. 

*  *  « 

William  J.  Fox,  head  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  since  February,  is  joining 
the  U.P.  cable  desk  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Coll,  United  Press 
staff  man  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bu¬ 
reau,  has  transferred  to  the  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  bureau  of  the  news 
service. 

*  *  * 

John  MacKay,  former  reporter 
on  the  Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

A.  E.  Magnell,  financial  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
is  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Saipan  as  a 
civilian  observer  in  the  annual 
midshipmen  cruise  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Miceli,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Jarvis  has  been  named  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News.  He  succeeds  Harold 
Trulock,  who  was  recently  named 
News  state  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Pace,  former  editor 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
News  Record  and  Cincinnati  Post 
campus  correspondent,  has  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  reportor- 
ial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Symons  has  succeeded 
Brad  Slack,  resigned,  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune.  For  the  past  two  years 
Mr.  Symons  has  been  working  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

«  *  * 

Emil  Schneider  has  been  added 
to  the  business  news  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  A  1950 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Mr.  Schneider  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter  for  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Frank  Ashmore,  who  previous¬ 
ly  worked  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  as  a 
member  of  the  copy  desk. 

«  *  * 

Albert  Kraus,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  -  Journal  staff 

photographer,  has  been  elected 

vicepresident  of  the  Alabama-Mis- 
sissippi  Photographers  Association, 
*  «  * 

Thomas  R.  Smith,  a  1951  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  a  former  instructor  in  photo 
journalism  there,  has  joined  the 
picture  desk  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Carl  G.  Conner,  until  recently 


city  editor  of  the  Niles  (Ohio)  1 
Daily  Times  has  been  named  news  i 
editor  of  the  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Record. 

*  *  * 

Cadwallader  Benedict,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Sanford  (N.  C.)  j 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Southern  j 
Pines  (N.  C.)  Pilot  as  news  editor.  : 
He  succeeds  Valarie  Nicholson,  j 
who  will  retire  from  newspaper 
work. 

*  *  *  ! 

Kittie  Campbell,  women’s  edi-  j 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bui-  , 
let  in,  sailed  July  8  to  cover  the  j 
European  fashion  shows.  She  will 
be  abroad  six  weeks,  visiting  salons 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England.  ' 
«  *  * 

Jim  Montgomery,  who  holds  a 
journalism  degree  from  the  Uni-  ' 
versity  of  Florida  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

*  «  *  ' 

Robert  Houlehan,  for  more  ' 
than  seven  years  on  the  news  staff  . 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  on  the  business  news  desk  | 
since  1947,  has  resigned  to  do  free-  j 
lance  writing,  principally  on  insti-  ] 
tutional  publications  of  Milwau-  ; 
kee  area  business  firms. 

*  *  « 

Roy  Gregory  has  been  named 
labor-management  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Harry  Schenk,  onetime  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
and  the  Oregonian  and  later  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
named  Northwest  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harvey  Television  sys¬ 

tem,  with  offices  in  Portland. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Wood,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News,  has  joined  American 
Airlines  as  a  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Los  Angeles. 
m  *  * 

Wilson  McGee  has  resigned  as 
Miami  Beach  reporter  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  city  attorney  for  Miami 
Beach.  He  came  to  the  Herald  in 
1946  from  the  Miami  Daily  News, 
where  he  was  city  editor.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  the  Herald’s 
anti-crime  campaign  of  1950 
which  won  it  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
*  *  « 

John  S.  Rose,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  reporter 
and  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club,  now  heads  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  John  S.  Rose  &  As¬ 
sociates  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Nat  Jones,  for  more  than  three 
years  staff  writer  for  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 
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3^  From  where  I  sit 

Joe  Marsh 


Harvesting 
a  Better  America 

Rubbed  my  eyes  yesterday  when  I 
caught  sight  of  Hap  Jackson’s  truck 
in  Biif  Morgan’s  alfalfa  field  .  .  . 
helping  Bilf  get  in  his  cutting. 

Since  they've  been  carrying  on  a 
friendly  argument  for  years  {origi¬ 
nally  over  how  much  fertilizer  to  use 
per  acre  of  alfalfa),  I  had  to  ask  Hap 
what  was  going  on, 

“Got  my  own  crop  in  safely  last 
week,”  he  says.  “And  since  Biff’s  boy 
is  at  the  summer  encampment  of  the 
National  Guard,  I  figured  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  help  him  out.  After 
all,”  Hap  went  on,  “there’s  no  argu¬ 
ment  over  how  important  the  National 
Guard  is  to  all  of  us.” 

From  where  I  sit,  a  fellow  like  me, 
who's  too  old  to  get  in  the  Guard,  can 
still  vote,  do  a  turn  at  jury  duty,  and 
respect  others'  rights.  Even  a  little 
thing  like  respecting  a  neighbor's  right 
to  have,  say,  beer  or  buttermilk  at 
dinner  is  important  if  we  want  to 
keep  America  good  and  strong.  We 
have  to  be  on  ''guard"  in  more  ways 
than  one  these  days! 
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Dcdlies'  Tieups 
With  Medical 
Funds  Debated 


Cigarette  Ad 
Outlay  Amounts 
To  2%  of  Sales 


Chicago  —  Should  newspapers 
sell  subscriptions  on  the  basis  of 
an  appeal  that  part  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  sales  price  is  devoted  to 
cancer  research  or  the  study  of 
arthritis  and  rheumatism? 

That  question  got  an  airing  here 
last  week,  with  the  Tribune  taking 
the  negative  and  the  Sun-Times 
and  the  Herald- American  in  the 
affirmative  corner. 

The  Tribune,  in  a  story  July  11, 
stated  it  is  “not  attempting  to  sell 
newspapers  with  a  medical  re¬ 
search  gimmick  attached.” 

The  preceding  day,  the  Sun- 
Times  had  announced  that  “dona¬ 
tions  totailng  $25,894  have  been 
given  to  cancer  research  on  behalf 
of  new  readers  of  the  Sun-Times." 

The  Tribune  said  it  had  received 
a  variety  of  complaints  by  persons 
who  have  received  calls  by  sub¬ 
scription  solicitors. 

In  telling  of  its  program,  the 
Sun-Times  quoted  William  C. 
Munnecke,  business  manager,  on 
the  results  obtained  “near  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month  of  a  campaip 
by  the  newspaper  to  interest  its 
readers  in  the  vital  importance  of 
cancer  research.” 

Donations  to  2  Colleges 


sumer  tastes — a  major  revolution  1 

in  the  tobacco  industry  since  World 

War  II — demanded  a  $77,000,000  ^  ^ 

emphasis  on  cigarette  advertising 
last  year,  the  president  of  Philip 

Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  said  here  >|jP^  "  .  y  B  t  IK.  It  ^^B 

Addressing  the  company’s  stock-  -  v 

holders  at  their  annual  meeting,  V 

O.  Parker  McComas  said  “the  I  B 

com^titive  aspects  and  has  de-  ■ '  -• .  - "/ ^ 

manded  great  emphasis  on  our  ~  - ' 

selling  and  advertising  techni- 
ques.”  He  called  advertising  the 

“spearhead  of  the  industry’s  selling  GOVERNOR  Elmer  C.  Anderson  (center)  of  Minnesota  joined 
mechanism.”  "  .»  »  • 

The  major  changes  McComas 
listed  were: 

1.  From  1948  to  1952,  the 
share  of  the  domestic  market  held 
by  the  five  largest  brands  of  70 
millimeter  (regular  size)  cigarettes 
fell  from  90  per  cent  to  74  per 
cent. 

2.  During  this  time,  the  king- 
size  share  of  the  market  increased 
from  5.7  per  cent  to  18.6  per  cent. 

3.  In  the  same  period,  filter-tip 
cigarettes  have  increased  from  “an 
insignificant  share  of  the  market 
to  something  over  2  per  cent  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  our  view  that 
the  filter-tip  market  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  30-40  per  cent  per 
annum.” 

“Even  were  it  economically  fea¬ 
sible,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  hire  enough  sales¬ 
men  to  do  a  personal  selling  job 
on  60,000,000  consumers. 

“Therefore,”  said  Mr. 

Comas,  “to  reach  this  public,  we 
must  lay  our  primary  emphasis 
on  advertising,  the  lifeblood  of 
our  and  all  consumer  packaged 
goods  industries.” 

2/5ths  Cent  Per  Pack 
Saying  he  was  correcting  “mis¬ 
conceptions  that  continue  to  arise,” 
he  estimated  that  in  1952  the  in¬ 
dustry  spent  about  $77,000,000  on 

advertising.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — A  staff  pho- 

“This,”  he  said,  “represents  less  tographer  for  the  Wheeling  Intelli- 
than  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pack  gencer  was  under  arrest  for  10 
on  all  cigarettes  sold.  minutes  here  this  week  for  taking 

“Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  picture  of  a  witness  during  a 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  adver-  murder  trial, 
rising  expenditures  of  the  indus-  The  photographer,  Eugene  Nick- 
try  have  been  running  consistently  erson,  was  arrested  by  a  deputy 
at  about  2  per  cent  of  sales,  which  sheriff  on  orders  from  Judge  J.  J. 
is  lower  than  a  number  of  other 
consumer  goods  industries.” 

Recently,  Mr.  McComas  said, 

“there  were  headlines  about  our  flash 
$8,000,000  contract  over  a  two- 
and-a-half-year  period  for  the  ‘I 
Love  Lucy’  show, 
looks  like  a  large  sum  of  money, 


mous  mcrease  in  the  volume  of  pT  here  jujy  i4_  western  University,  the  Sun-Times 

the  cigarette  industry.  *  A  John  S.  Knight  ^^id. 

“In  1940,”  he  said,  “the  indus-  At  was  reelected  “Nearly  200  persons  began  the 

try  spent  about  $37,000,000  on  Bav  iB  president.  Mrs.  project  Feb.  15,”  the  story  con- 

advertising,  and  in  that  year,  total  BRKkWkR  C.  L.  Knight  was  tinned.  “They  talked  to  prospective 

sales  came  to  approximately  $1,-  reelected  vice-  Sun-Times  subscribers  by  phone, 

000,000,000  (billion).  In  1952,  J.  L.  Knight  president.  John  explaining  the  vital  necessity  of 
with  a  $77,000,000  advertising  ex-  H.  Barry,  retired  general  manager  financing  cancer  research.” 

Ft  of  Knight  Ncwspapcrs,  was  named  Many  of  the  new  subscribers  vol- 

$3,000’000,(^  (billion).  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  unteered  additional  contributions 

Thus,  while  the  industry  s  ad-  and  C.  Blake  McDowell  was  elec-  foj-  cancer  research,  according  to 

secretary.  Louis  L.  Spear,  Sun-Times  circu- 

$40,000,000,  Its  total  sales  h^e  Milbum  Is  Treasurer  lation  manager.  “We  forwarded 

noTfm^’  $2,000,-  Kenneth  L.  Milburn,  business  the  names  of  all  such  volunteer 

,  ,  manager  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  donors  to  the  two  universities,”  he 

_ I _ elected  treasurer  and  Charles  said. 

E.  Clark,  Beacon  Journal  auditor,  Mr.  Spear  said  the  campaign 
was  elected  assistant  secretary  and  was  undertaken  because  “we  felt 

assistant  treasurer.  that  by  contributing  to  a  cause 

Directors  reelected  included  like  cancer  research,  we  were  im- 

John  S.  Knight,  James  L.  Knight,  proving  on  the  traditional  practice 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight  and  Milburn,  of  giving  away  premiums. 

Barry  and  McDowell.  Mrs.  C.  L.  The  Herald-American  is  con- 
Knight  is  the  mother  of  the  ducting  a  subscription  campaign 

Knights.  in  which  a  portion  of  the  sales 

Vernon  L.  Tipka  was  named  price  is  contributed  to  the  Ar- 

vicepresident  of  the  St.  Lawrence  thritis  and  Rheumatism  Founda- 
P.  O’Brien  after  he  took  a  picture  Paper  Corp.  at  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  tion. 

of  the  witness  emerging  from  the  ■  J.  M.  Lorrigan,  assistant  circu- 

courtroom.  The  judge  alleged  the  lation  manager,  reported  that  in 

was  a  disturbance  to  his  ^  ICXIUy  an  in  i  lempniS  excess  of  $20,000  has  been  con- 
court.  Darwin  K.  Flanigan,  formerly  tributed  to  the  Foundation  since 

Charges  against  the  photogra-  sales  manager  of  Illinois  Daily  the  program  was  undertaken  six 
‘Although  this  pher  were  dropped  10  minutes  Newspaper  Markets,  has  joined  months  ago. 

after  his  arrest.  Managing  Editor  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  publishers’  The  Tribune  reported  that  a 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  cost  Norman  Yost  and  the  paper’s  at-  representatives,  as  district  manager  total  of  $615,221.71,  raised 

includes  network  time,  talent,  pro-  torney  confered  with  Judge  in  charge  of  its  Mid-South  Dailies’  through  sponsorship  of  sports  and 

duction  and  so  on,  and  reaches  O’Brien.  Mr.  Yost  contended  the  operations  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  musical  events,  was  distributed 

45,000,000  people  per  week,  it  judge  was  in  his  chambers  when  and  north  Mississippi,  with  head-  last  year  by  Chicago  Tribune 

turns  out  to  be  a  highly  efficient  the  photograph  was  taken.  quarters  in  Memphis.  Charities,  Inc. 
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Balky  Congress 
Considers  Plea 
For  Postal  Hike 

Washington — Despite  seeming 
While  House  pressure  to  get  high¬ 
er  postal  rates  authorized  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  a  balky  House  might 
not  “go  along.” 

The  proposed  legislation  with 
a  sizable  bmst  in  newspaper  mail 
charges,  based  upon  the  request  of 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield, 
got  off  to  a  bad  start  Monday  when 
rebellious  Republicans  on  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee 
nearly  blocked  hearings.  The 
committee  divided  10-10  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure  at  this 
time,  and  only  the  tie-breaking 
vote  of  Chairman  Edward  H. 
Reese  (R.,  Kan.)  enabled  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  proceed. 

Chairman  Reese  said  the  hair¬ 
line  decision  does  not  necessarily 
mean  there  will  be  any  action  on 
the  Summerfield  proposal  this 
year. 

On  Short  Notice 
The  opposition  was  led  by  Rep. 
Harold  C.  Hagen  (R.,  Minn.)  who 
objected  to  hearings  on  such  a 
complicated  bill  on  such  short  no¬ 
tice. 

Mr.  Summerfield  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  American  people  will 
not  object  to  a  $240  million  across- 
the-board  hike  in  postal  rates  if 
they  are  told  of  the  urgency  of 
balancing  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment’s  budget.  He  declared  it 
would  take  a  500  per  cent  increase 
in  second  class  mail  rates  to  make 
it  self-supporting  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  42  per  cent  hike 
in  rates  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  he  said,  is  “as  far  as  we  can 
go  at  this  time  in  fairness  to  the 
publishers  who  have  come  to  de¬ 
pend  on  an  overgenerous  govern¬ 
ment.” 

At  one  point  in  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Summerfield  said  it  was  “an 
unconscionable  thing”  to  continue 
losing  $232  million  annually  on 
second  class  mail. 

Nothing  for  Handling 
The  Summerfield  schedule 
would  be  imposed  on  the  two  10 
per  cent  increases  which  have 
been  made  in  second-class  rates  in 
the  past  year.  Another  10  per 
cent  jump  is  provided  for  next 
April. 

At  present  rates,  Mr.  Summer- 
field  said,  revenues  from  newspa¬ 
per-magazine  mail  are  barely  suf- 


Summerfield  said  any  large  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  might  cause  dislo¬ 
cations  in  some  segments  of  the 
publishing  industry  which  for  70 
years  has  been  geared  to  very  low 
rates  of  postage. 

Subsidy  Agument 

On  the  subject  of  “a  subsidy  to 
the  people,”  the  Cabinet  official 
had  this  to  say: 

“Now  let’s  examine  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  educational  value  of 
second  class  mail  entitles  that 
class  to  a  subsidy  which  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  subsidy — not  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  to  the  entire  American 
People. 

“We  agree  that  when  second 
class  mail  privileges  were  institut¬ 
ed  in  1879,  this  type  of  mail  pro¬ 
vided  a  service  that  was  not  then 
provided  by  any  other  medium. 
But  that  situation  no  longer  pre¬ 
vails.  In  any  event,  if  it  is  the  will 
of  Congress  that  there  still  should 
be  a  subsidy  on  second  class  mail, 
the  question  is:  How  much  should 
that  subsidy  be?  Our  request  for 
rate  increase  still  allows  a  73  per 
cent  discount  from  cost  on  second 
class  mail.” 

■ 

Department  Store 
Runs  Ads  in  3-D 

Los  Angeles — ^Advertising  went 
3-D  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  this 
week. 

The  advertisements,  which 
achieve  depth  by  the  reader’s  using 
colored  glasses,  were  placed  by 
Bullock’s  department  store  and 
ran  daily. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  red  and 
blue  pictures  look  out  of  register. 
Use  of  special  viewing  glasses,  in¬ 
serted  in  each  copy  of  the  paper 
on  the  first  day  the  advertisement 
appeared,  produces  the  effect  of 
depth  on  a  four-color  layout. 

*  *  * 

Institutions  Magazine — aimed  at 
hotels,  hospitals,  schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  restaurants,  governmental 
and  miscellaneous  institutions — 
took  full-page  space  in  both  the 
July  9th  New  York  Times  and  the 
July  14th  Chicago  Tribune  to  tell 
the  story  behind  the  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  of  editorial  and  advertising  in 
three-dimensional  printing  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  August  issue. 

■ 

Fraser  Gerrie  Editor 
Of  Edmonton  Journal 

Edmonton,  Alta.  —  Fraser  M. 
Gerrie,  widely-known  as  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal  for  many  years,  now  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  Southam-owned 


©littuarp 


ficient  to  pay  bills  for  transporting  newspaper.  He  assumed  the  addi- 
il,  with  nothing  for  the  expense  in  tional  responsibilities,  succeeding 
handling,  distributing  and  deliver-  the  late  J.  Dixon  Craig,  who  died 
ing  it. 

When  a  publisher  pays  $1  to 
send  his  product  through  the  mails, 
the  Postmaster  General  elaborat¬ 
ed,  the  taxpayer  pays  an  addition¬ 
al  $3.92  for  handling  it. 

While  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  subscription  prices  have 
been  raised  substantially,  Mr. 


June  18. 

A  newspaperman  for  45  years, 
Mr.  Gerrie  has  been  with  the 
Journal  since  1913,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  sports  editor,  reporter, 
night  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
city  editor,  news  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  was  bom  in 
Toronto. 


Robert  Talley  Dies 
During  Airplane  Trip 

Memphis  —  Robert  Talley,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Hanns  Moser,  32,  a  memt^r 
died  of  a  heart  attack  July  11  of  the  news  broadcast  desk  of  the 
aboard  an  airliner  on  which  he  New  York  Times  who  had  been 
was  returning  from  New  York  to  associated  with  the  paper  since 
Memphis.  1942,  July  15. 

Mr.  Talley,  who  was  58,  had  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

been  in  ill  health  about  two  Owen  Harrison,  45,  owner  and 
months.  He  was  returning  to  publisher  of  the  Afton  (Okla.) 
Memphis  to  enter  a  hospital  after  American,  July  4. 
a  10-day  rest  at  a  lodge  in  West-  >  *  *  . 

chcstcr  County.  Fred  M.  ^Vright,  75,  rctiroa 

Born  in  Nashville,  he  began  his  editor  of  the  Port  Umpqua  Cou~ 
career  in  1913  as  a  reporter  for  sf  Reedsport,  Ore.,  June  24. 
the  old  Memphis  News  Scimitar.  * 

In  1917  he  went  to  work  for  the  Paul  Richard  Edwards,  84, 
Memphis  Press  and  five  years  later  once  a  reporter  and  copy 
became  Washington  correspondent  for  San  Francisco  dailies — -the  Ex- 
for  a  group  of  Scripps-Howard  aminer.  Call  and  Chronicle,  re- 
newspapers.  cently. 

In  1924  he  was  promoted  to  •  ♦  * 

managing  editor  of  the  Birming-  William  A.  Payne,  71,  retired 
ham  Post  and  two  years  later  be-  newspaperman  and  former  general 
came  editor.  He  became  manag-  manager  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
ing  editor  of  NEA  Services  in  Post,  July  10. 

1928  but  his  heart  was  in  report-  *  ♦  • 

ing  and  after  four  years  of  desk  William  E.  Poet,  77,  reporter 
work  he  became  a  special  writer  for  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union 
for  NEA.  In  1934  he  accepted  the  City,  N.  J.,  for  27  years,  July  8. 
position  of  assistant  magazine  edi-  He  spent  20  years  covering  Ho- 
tor  for  the  Washington  Post,  and  boken  and  in  recent  years  was  a 
in  1936  joined  the  staff  of  the  special  assign^nts  reporter. 
Commercial  Appeal.  *  * 

■  Thomas  E.  West,  78,  editor  of 

Few  Comments  Made  ** 

^  ,  Gladbrook,  la.,  July  7. 

On  Executive  Order  *  ♦  • 

Washington — A  spokesman  for  A.  J.  Connor,  55,  circulation 
Attorney  General  Brownell  told  manager  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  Journal,  July  8. 
that  commems  on  the  proposed  ♦  •  • 

Executive  Order  for  classifk^tion  Guy  W.  Moore,  85,  former 
of  government  information  have  general  manager  of  the  Wilkes- 
been  “very  few.”  The  text  was  Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  July  3.  He 
made  public  a  month  ago  (E&P,  had  served  the  newspaper  48  years 
June  20,  page  10)  with  an  invita-  before  his  retirement  in  1930. 
tion  to  editors  and  officials  to  criti-  •  ♦  ♦ 

cize  it  or  make  suggested  amend-  Frank  E.  Kamenish,  Sr.,  53, 
ments.  •home-delivery  manager  for  the 

Mr.  BrowneU’s  aide  said  he  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  the 
would  like  to  have  many  more  Courier-Journal  and  an  employe 
comments  than  have  been  received;  of  the  two  newspapers  for  25 
some  from  governmental  agencies  years.  July  11. 
and  some  from  editors.  He  re-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

minded  that  it  was  President  Eisen-  Morton  Thompson,  45,  author 
bower’s  wish  that  the  press  help  in  and  former  columnist  for  the 
solving  the  problem  of  dissemi-  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News, 
nating  non-security  news.  The  July  7. 

Order,  replacing  the  tight  controls  ■ 

of  the  Truman  Executive  Order,  is 
to  be  effective  30  days  after  it  Slay©!  Sought 
IS  promulgated.  ^  Los  Angeles— A  $500  reward 

n  ^  J  was  offered  July  11  by  the  Los 

O  UOnVlCtS  Mailea  Angeles  Times  for  information 

Bv  Nevrsiscmer  Pix  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  person 

BosTON-^^osion  Traveler  bludgeon^  to  death  Henry 

took  credit  this  week  for  helping  37,  as^stant  j^rsonnel  di 

in  the  recapture  of  three  convicts.  Tiines-Mirror  Co.,  it 

An  unidentified  pedestrian  iden-  ?  tourist  camp  in  Bryce  Canyon, 
tified  three  of  five  escapees  from  Utah, 
a  news  picture  and  told  a  rookie 

policeman  who,  with  other  police-  n  t  rii— 

men,  recaptured  the  trio  as  they  “  Bowen  DIGS 

left  a  bus.  Salt  Lake  City  —  Albert  E. 

When  asked  how  he  was  sure  Bowen,  a  leader  in  the  Church  of 
that  he  had  seen  the  convicts,  the  the  Latter  Day  Saints  who  retired 
civilian  produced  a  late  edition  of  last  year  as  president  of  the  Dese- 

Tuesday’s  Traveler  and  picked  out  ret  News  Publishing  Company, 

the  three  men  from  among  the  died  here  July  15.  He  was  77 
five  pictures.  years  old. 
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Silliman  Evans  Buys  Johnstown  Flood 

Lake  Worth  Leader  Edition  Is  Popular 

Lake  Worth.  Fla.  —  Silliman  Johnstown.  Pa. — Demand  for 
Evans.  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Nash-  the  Flood  Edition  of  the  Trihime- 
ville  Tennessean,  has  bought  the  Democrat  far  exceeded  expecta- 
Lake  Worth  Leader,  afternoon-  tions.  The  special  commemorated 
Sunday  newspaper,  from  Kenneth  the  Johnstown  Flood  of  1889  and 
M.  Hawks  and  Schuyler  .\.  Orvis,  was  part  of  this  newspaper’s  cen- 
Jr. 

William  S.  Waddell,  publisher  of 
the  EUzahethton  (Tenn.)  Star  until 
its  recent  sale  to  General  News¬ 
papers.  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Leader,  with  Silliman 
Evans,  Jr.,  as  associate  publisher. 

The  Leader  changed  from  tab¬ 
loid  to  standard  format  a  few 
months  ago  when  it  moved  into  a 
new  building. 


tennial  anniversary. 

Well  over  10,000  extra  copies 
were  ordered  by  or  for  persons 
from  all  48  states  and  countries 
outside  the  United  States.  Head¬ 
ing  the  list  was  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Demand  was  so  great  that  re¬ 
plates  had  to  be  made. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Business  Opportunities 

M.VnK  JIDNKV  in  fust-srowing  Cam. 
il« — piii'i  lia.se  u  daily  ar  wevkly  newj. 
l)ai>er.  I’liints  available  in  every  Pro?- 
inre.  Write  Newspaper  ltrokera(( 
Division — S.  Olson.  Agent,  615 
West  Pender  Street,  Vancouver  1, 
Hritisli  Columbia.  Canada. _ 


ONCE  ONLY 


A  RAKE  Opjtortunity  in  SOUTH¬ 
WEST.  Fully  equipped  and  operatnig 
publishing  and  printing  ]>lant.  All  new 
eoini»osing,  letterjiress,  offset  equis- 
nient.  Half  or  full  interest  for  sale 
immediately.  Only  prineipals  reply. 
EXCliUSlVE.  FORSHEKG-CHURCH. 
.■>01  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  X.  Y. 


P.VUTXKR  W.tNTED  by  new  printing 


RATES 


lonsecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

STTUATIONS  WANTED  AU.  OTHER  ClASSinCATIONS 

Inaertiona  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  S.6fi  1  Sl.lO 

2  .S5  2  1.00 

3  .60  3  .05 

4  .45  4  .00 

Situations  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  16<!  for  box  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

Add  ISe  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  In 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Hall). 
EDITOR  &  PtJBUSHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


firm  planning  weekly  upstate  New 
York.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  seeks  working  partner 
to  buy  into  Long  Island  Weekly.  Box 
2910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Periodical 


Seneca  (Mo.)  News-Dispatch 
has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dick  White  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Erickson.  Mr.  Erickson  was 
graduated  last  month  from  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Missouri 
University. 


Look  through  “The  Window  of 
Your  Business’’  each  week. 


Keep  posted  with  a  subscription  t( 
EDI'TOR  &  PUBLISHER  —  $6.50 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Syndicates — Features 

“ARE  YOU  WEATHERWlSEt” 
This  daily  column  about  100  words  on 
all  aspects  of  the  weather  written  by 
a  meteorologist  for  the  layman.  Origi¬ 
nal,  timely,  informative,  universal  sp- 
peal.  Write  for  samples.  Box  2607, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


&  PublfshRP  Classified  Dept; 
Times  TowW,  New  York  36i  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


Soda  Springs  (Ida.)  Sun  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Varner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Wilcox  of  Laramie,  Wyo.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  has  taught  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  the  past 
two  years  and  prior  to  that  was  on 
the  staff  newspapers  at  Reno,  Las 
Vegas  and  Ely,  Nevada. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers 

Bates,  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
Atlanta,  Ga, 


E.  P.  WALLJIAN  k  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repsirt, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ IlUnoil 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  planti. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


NORTHWESTERN  county  seat  ex¬ 
clusive,  in  attractive  city,  well-equip¬ 
ped  plant,  pleasant  climate.  Annual 
gross  $47,000.  Real  opportunity  at 
$10,000  down. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Bonanza 
grossing  over  $200,000.  Fine  plant. 
Capital  gain  opportunity  for  coura¬ 
geous,  experienced  and  well-financed 
publisher.  Fainthearted  save  stamps. 
Priced  at  $65,000,  terms,  but  should 
be  much  higher,  i.  A.  Snyder,  News 
paper  Broker,  3570  Prances  Ave.,  Ven¬ 
ice,  California. 


610  Georgia  Bank  Bldj 


Weimar  Jones  Heads  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux 
North  Carolina  Group  may  brothers,  Binghai 

^  .  Established  1914.  Newspaj 

New  Bern,  N.  C.  —  Weimar  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Franklin 
Press,  was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
here  last  weekend. 

Mr.  Jones  last  year  filled  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
W.  Randall  Harris  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  past  president’s  pin  was 
presented  to  W.  Randall  Harris, 

III. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson  of  the 
Charlotte  News  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Beatrice  Cobb  of 
the  Morganton  News-Herald,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Clarence  Griffin  was  named  his¬ 
torian. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  (X). 
Specializing  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-set  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 

Phone  6-4258 


NET  $10,000  —  $12,000  NOW 

UNOPPOSED  West  Coast  metropolitan 
weekly,  excellent  community.  Pounded 
1919,  36%  response  to  optional-pay 
delivery.  Will  gross  $36,0()0+  1953. 
Complete  oflice,  no  plant.  Owner  must 
retire  at  once.  Best  reasonable  bid 
buys,  easy  terms;  or  lease  on  percent¬ 
age.  Box  2643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MISSOURI  WEEKLY  DISTRESS 
Sale;  $4,000,  terms,  building  included. 
Population  '700.  with  650  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Equipment  good  (Linn). 
Has  grossed  $6,000  and  above  with 
net  of  $3,500  annually.  Bailey-Kreh- 
liiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansias. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  weekly  Middle 
West  10,000  town.  $30,000;  liberal 
terms.  Box  2911,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FOR  31  YBIARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
and  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California.  _ 


•  •  OUR  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  where  you  can  be  a 
success.  50  years’  experience.  Fair  to 
buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

_ Newspaper  Appralscrg 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 


Grants  Pass  Courier 
Adds  Markets,  Sports 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. — ^The  Daily 
Courier’s  makeup  underwent  some 
changes  in  June.  A  special  mar¬ 
ket  page  was  introduced  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  Portland  and  New 
York  stock  quotations,  Portland 
produce  and  a  “Business  Mirror,” 
by  Sam  Dawson,  AP  writer. 

The  sports  page  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  coverage  of 
major  league  baseball  games  and 
an  AP  sports  column.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  has  been  reorganized. 
Letters  to  the  editor  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  page  and  several 
Hew  features  will  be  added. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  newspapermen  inter¬ 
ested  in  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Up¬ 
per  Midwest.  Cash  or  terms  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  Confidential.  Write  Box  2912, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

$50,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invest 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or.  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  if 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


if  Trucking  Service  if 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  ben 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calil. 
POplar  5-0610 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialista’’ 


DISMANTLED-MOVED-ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


YOUNG, 


_ - .  experienced  newspaperman 

wishes  to  lease  good  weekly,  or  daily; 
prefer  Southwest  or  West.  Write  Box 
2923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J- 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUB  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOUTJS 
A  DAY 


Publica tions  For  Sale 


Comic  Gags  Wanted 


OREGON :  Excellent  weekly.  Gross 
$121,000.  Only  $15,000.  Half  down, 
(food  shop.  Jack  L.  Stoll  k  Associates, 
4968  Melrose,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


GAGS  for  unusual  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  Levin,  6742  N.  Park  Ave., 
Philadelphia  41,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


ComposinK  Room  Press  Room 


lilNOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 

5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM,  •  • 

thoroughJy  rebuilt,  also  many  good 

ntrd  machines  available  attractively  A  UNIT  MOP 

priced.  Eight  page  Ooss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth  puiraa  vn  <>«n _ 

St-  Phil»delhia  6.  Pennsylvania. _  steel  cSers^'rill.^  Wings, 

SEVEN  fonts  lYi  pt.  Excelsior  with  Extra  color  cylinder,  21 H", 

No.  2  Bold,  $75  per  font  of  approxi-  Double  folders  and  conveyors, 
mstely  1,200  mats.  Good  condition.  AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo 
Also  brand  new  sorts  for  same  at  15c  AVAIUABLE  JULY  4 


mstely  1,200  mats.  Good  condition.  AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

Also  brand  new  sorts  for  same  at  15c  AVAILABLE  JULY  4 

each.  One  font  nearly  new  Excelsior  Located  Harisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
T!4-46  with  No.  2  Bold  for  use  on 

ITS,  $125.  •  • 

Ten  Ludwick  ingot  molds.  $3  each.  . 

STATESMEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  6  UNIT  HOE 

_ 8«lem,  Oregon _  puiraQ—vn  oao.; 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 


Press  Room 


V-50  MIEHLE  Vertical  Rebult. 

64  PAGE  Goss  4  color  comic  press, 
45J4"  cut-off,  delivers  signatures 
llKxl5!4,  double  folder,  AC  drive. 

SHERIDAN  tabloid  gathering,  stitch¬ 
ing,  folding  and  trimming  machines. 

SHERIDAN  16  pocket  gatherer  and 
stitcher. 

44"  SEYBOLD  cutter,  model  10-Z-C. 

KRATMAN  MACHINERY 
SALES  CO. 

608  S.  DEARBORN,  CHICAGO 


-  ’  -  PRESS — NO.  2505  1  5-TON  stere 

NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay  Vertical  Type  Units — 21^'  cut-off.  Kemp  immersion 
more  than  our  low  price  of  $«8.50  to  Double  Polders — Single  Conveyors.  i  generator  at 
I7S.50  ea<*!  Top  quality,  immediate  Steel  Cylinders— Roller  Bearings.  sas  Gasette,  P. 

delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write  Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  Rock,  Arkansas. 


1  5-TON  steretoype  furnace  with 
Kemp  immersion  gas  burners  complete 
with  generator  and  carburetor.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gasette,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Little 


for  literature.  L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Herald. 

Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 

- — -  •  • 

LINOTYPE  for  sale,  model  30,  4  main 

and  4  auxiliary  magazines.  8,  10,  18,  A  IIMIT  MOP 

24  pt.  Metroblack  with  Metrolite.  30  ^  UINI  I  nwc 

sad  36  pt.  Metrobold  $2,  caps  and  low-  PRESS — NO.  2804 

er  case  with  Pabst  Ex  Bold  figu^res.  Vertical  Type  Units— 2244"  cut-off. 
Six-mold  disk,  quadder,  Mohr  Saw.  Double  Former— Single  Folder  and 
electric  pot,  motor,  and  feeder.  Also  3  Conveyof 

extra  auxiliary  split  magazines  with  Steel  Cylinder _ Roller  Bearings. — J 

ly^.  Machine  complete  in  every  detail  3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasti 
and  m  daily  use.  May  be  seen  in  oper-  Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Reco 
ation  at  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket, 

Rhode  Island.  Price  $5,000  or  best  •  • 

offer.  W'rite  or  call  Mr.  Spooner  or 

Mr.  Black — Pawtucket  2-4000.  .  ||■,||-r 


Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyof. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings. — AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


FOR  SALK  1  Model  8  Linotype,  serial 
number  24866.  3  magazines,  Mohr  saw, 
air  cooled  molds,  3  phase  motor  110- 
220  volt,  good  running  condition,  used 
daily.  Box  2913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mail  Room _ 

COMPLETE  Mailing  and  .Iddressing 
let-iips.  Addressographs.  Graphotypes, 
Cabinets,  Trays,  Plates,  Frames — all 
models.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  bro¬ 
chure.  Dealer,  Box  29.53,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Room 


4  UNIT  scon 

PRESS  No.  3490 
Multi-unit — 4  folders — 2244" 
On  substructure,  or  floor  fed 
2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors 
Located  Dallas.  Texas 
Available  immediately 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units — Double  Polder — 2244"- 
Stee!  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reeli. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
WESEL  and  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Rollers. 
MILLER  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 
ROUSE  Power  Rotary  Mitering  Ma¬ 
chine. 

NO.  6  HOE  Stereotype  Furnace. 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

NO.  25  Vandercook  full  pg.  Proof 
Press. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
OSTRANDER  24  x  36  Roughing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

(.Send  for  Current  Bulletin, 
giving  more  complete  list.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  (X450PANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.)  { 

MONOMELT  full  page  Plane-O-Plate  j 
Rotary  Shaver.  Dealer,  Box  2920,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UsedPresses  _ 

3  UNIT  GOSS  ! 

tr  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are  .  i  w  I 

replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS  Press  Serial  No.  151- 

units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good  Arch  Type  Units 

used  presses  available  or  which  may  Double  folder.  2244"  cutoff, 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  Available  immediately  out  of  the  * 

all  sizes.  Canton,  Ohio,  Repository. 

•k  OOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs.  •  • 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

-j-Ljr  pQcc  3  DECK  GOSS 

DDIMT  kVc'  nor-cc  End  feed--22  44— AC  motor— 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  Double  Folder — conveyor. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois  L<ocated  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World 

.\vBilable  immediately. 

PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit  •  • 

Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 

newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  on  a 

esch  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a  ^ 

one  floor  opcTation.  Can  be  used  on  single  width  23-9/16"— DC. 

sny  make  Units.  Write  for  details.  Complete  stereotype. 

GEORfJE  C.  OXFORD  Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho 

•  • 

NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 

Blueprints  available.  ,  . 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  ,  „  /  T  .  ^  .  Vs.- 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  L  f  Model— AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
- Complete  Btereo — Ayftilable  AuifUii. 

Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Obserrer. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS  .  ,  , 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  rollers, 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.  Model  ab  -  2  way  printer  —  AO. 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhnrst,  N,  J.  Complete  Set  Chases,  Rasters,  Blankets, 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3ff44  Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_ Available  Immediately. 

MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc-  •  • 

ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern  . 

high  speed  stereotype  equipment.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

$8-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  vy  1  -si 

or  48  page  preas.  Dismantled  and  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec-  DD..-_x  O  1  1  O') 

tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor  DKyanT  V-l  I  jZ 

k  Publisher. 
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3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22  44 — AC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World 
.\vBilable  immediately. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — ^DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  Angust. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rpslers,  Blankets, 
LocaW  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Wanted  to  Buy _ I 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
CXIMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

W.4NTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam¬ 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

\V.4NTED  16  to  24  page  tubular  press 
in  good  condition.  The  Post-Dispatch, 
Pittsburg,  California. 

WANTED — Ludlow  machine  and  good 
choice  of  types.  Also  an  Elrod  with 
fonts.  Mast  stand  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  Montresl-Oranby  Press,  775 
Beenbien,  Montreal,  Canada. 

WANTED:  1  or  2  units  of  a  duplex 
two  plate  wide  tubular  to  add  to  our 
20  page  duplex  Serial  No.  T-109.  Box 
2847,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WANTED  SPEEDAUMAT  ADDRES¬ 
SER.  Write  or  Wire  George  Hicks, 
Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


SOUTHEASTERN  DAILY  AND 
SUNDAY 
50,000  Circulation 

Submit: 

Complete  History  of 
Experience,  etc. 

Box  2830,  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


CIrcvlation 


YOUNG  District  Circulation  Manager, 
beautiful  south  Florida  Gulf  Coast  city. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man — 
one  who  oan  produce  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  Please  famish  full  details  first 
letter.  J.  W.  Am,  Sarasota  Herald 
Tribune,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  sound 
carrier  and  mail  promotion ;  must  know 
A  Br  records,  for  tough,  one-man  job 
on  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  AdvUe 
experience  and  salary  needed.  Box 
2846.  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Arizona’s  third  city.  Must 
be  experienced  in  both  office  detail 
and  ouside  work.  Enclose  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  Mesa  Tribune,  Box 
230,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

WANTED  thoroughly  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  city  of  50,000.  Must  be  able  to 
build  and  hold  circulation.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
2904,  Editor  St  Publisher,  giving  age, 
experience  and  references. 

WANTED  Circulation  Manager  for 

afternoon  daily.  Must  be  experienced 
and  fully  qualified  to  take  full  charge. 
Write  for  interview  giving  age  and 

background  to  L.  F,  Mohney,  General 
Manager.  Courier  Express,  Dubois, 
Pennsylvania. 

i  CI«s»M«d  Advertising 

I  TELEPHONE 

I  SUPERVISOR 

!  Outstanding  opportunity  _  for  either 
I  woman  or  man  with  experience  in  this 
I  field;  must  assume  full  charge  of  hard- 
I  selling,  highly  competitive  operation ; 

ability  to  organize  and  train  telephone 
I  personnel,  daily  newspaper  in  large 
I  southern  city.  Write  full  details.  Box 
2803,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  junior  classified 
salesman  or  young  man  with  several 
years  experience,  on  48,000  daily. 
Chart  Area  36.  Vacation,  sickness, 
hospital  plans.  Address  complete  de¬ 
tails  Box  2805.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
experienced  classified  manager  on  small 
newspaper  or  second  man  on  larger 
newspaper  who  desires  new  challenge. 
Southwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  this  type  of  man.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement,  hospital  plan  and 
many  other  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  salary  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary 
desired  to  Box  2902,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — small  daily 
about  200  miles  from  Chicago  with 
undeveloped  classified  interested  in  ag¬ 
gressive-promotional  salesperson  to 
take  over  with  opportunity  to  share 
increase.  Box  2906,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JUNIOR 

ACICOUNTANT  OR  AUDITOR 

A  FLORIDA  west  coast  newspaper  has 
an  opening  tor  a  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Accounting  Degree.  Good  aca¬ 
demic  standing.  Experience  helpfnl 
but  not  necessary  tor  internal  audit¬ 
ing,  cost  analysis,  budgets,  etc.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  21- 
25.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  2957,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  immodiate  open¬ 
ing  for  advertising  salesman.  Steady 
experienced  worker  preferred.  Salary 
and  generous  monthly  bonna.  Modem 
aonthern  daily  6,000  eirenlation.  Op- 
portnnity  for  advancement.  Write, 
W.  J.  Mlisett,  Suffolk,  Virginia,  Newa 
Herald. 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  AND  COPY 
MAN— capable  of  producing  entire  ads 
or  campaigns  in  newspaper  copy  de¬ 
partment.  Art  training  or  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Permanent,  and  a  reel  op- 
portnnity  for  right  men.  In  applying, 
inelnde  samples  of  work  if  possibls. 
Write  Charles  D.  Armel,  Tbs  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  Colombtu,  Ohio. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  lalosman  on  50,000  daily.  Chart 
Area  $6.  Will  pay  as  starter  up  to 
$80  weekly  for  man  of  3  years'  ex- 
perienee.  Siskness,  hospital  and  ser¬ 
inga  plans.  Give  fall  details.  Box 
2804,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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Silliman  Evans  Buys  Johnstown  Flood 

Lake  Worth  Leader  Edition  Is  Popular 

Lake  Worth,  Fla.  —  Silliman  Johnstown,  Pa. — Demand  for 
Evans.  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Nash-  the  Flood  Edition  of  the  Tribime- 
ville  Tennessean,  has  bought  the  Democrat  far  exceeded  expecta- 
Lake  Worth  Leader,  afternoon-  tions.  The  special  commemorated 
Sunday  newspaper,  from  Kenneth  the  Johnstown  Flood  of  1889  and 
M.  Hawks  and  Schuyler  A.  Orvis,  was  part  of  this  newspaper’s  cen- 
Jr. 

William  S.  Waddell,  publisher  of 
the  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star  until 
its  recent  sale  to  General  News¬ 
papers.  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Leader,  with  Silliman 
Evans,  Jr.,  as  associate  publisher. 

The  Leader  changed  from  tab¬ 
loid  to  standard  format  a  few 
months  ago  when  it  moved  into  a 
new  building. 


tennial  anniversary. 

Well  over  10,000  extra  copies 
were  ordered  by  or  for  persons 
from  all  48  states  and  countries 
outside  the  United  States.  Head¬ 
ing  the  list  was  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Demand  was  so  great  that  re¬ 
plates  had  to  be  made. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Business  Opportunities 

.\I.\KK  JIOXKV  in  fast-growing  Cana- 
il« — piiivliase  a  daily  •r  weekly  newi- 
l)apcr.  Plants  available  in  every  Pro?- 
inee.  Write  Newspaper  Brukera(e 
Division — (i.  S.  Olson,  .Agent,  615 
West  Pender  Street,  Vancouver  1, 
British  Columbia,  Canada. _ 


ONCE  ONLY 


A  RAKK  Oi)portunity  in  SOUTH- 
WKST.  Fully  equipped  and  opcratnig 
publishing  and  printing  plant.  All  new 
composing,  letterpress,  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Half  or  full  interest  for  sale 
immediately.  Onlv  principals  reply. 
KXCbUSlVE.  FORSBEKG-CHURCH, 
.">01  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  T. 
P.ARTNER  W.VNTED  by  new  printing 
firm  planning  weekly  upstate  New 
A'ork.  Box  2&09,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITCATIONS  WANTKD  ALL  OTHKR  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $.66  1  $1.10 

•4  .56  3  1.00 

3  .60  3  .06 

4  .46  4  .00 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  nayable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  16o  for  box  Charge  Orders  Aoceipted. 

service. 

Add  16e  for  Box  Servlee 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  lor  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  &  PUBSLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


YOUNG  MAN  seeks  working  partner 
to  buy  into  Long  Island  Weekly.  Box 
2910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Seneca  (Mo.)  News-Dispatch 
has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dick  White  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Erickson.  Mr.  Erickson  was 
graduated  last  month  from  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Missouri 
University. 


Look  through  “The  Window  of 
Your  Business’’  each  week. 


Keep  posted  with  a  subscription  ti 
EDPTOR  &  PUBLISHER  — $6.50 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Syndicates — Features 

“ARE  YOU  WEATHERWISE!” 
This  daily  column  about  100  words  on 
all  aspects  of  the  weather  written  by 
a  meteorologist  for  the  Isyman.  Origi¬ 
nal,  timely,  informative,  universal  ap¬ 
peal.  Write  for  samples.  Box  2607, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  PublishRP  Classified  Dept. 
Times  TowW,  New  Yerk36i  N. 


Soda  Springs  (Ida.)  Sun  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Ted 
Varner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Wilcox  of  Laramie,  Wyo.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  has  taught  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  the  past 
two  years  and  prior  to  that  was  on 
the  staff  newspapers  at  Reno,  Las 
Vegas  and  Ely,  Nevada. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairi, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  ol 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

-MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ _ 


NORTHWESTERN  county  seat  ex¬ 
clusive,  in  attractive  city,  well-equip¬ 
ped  plant,  pleasant  climate.  Annual 
gross  $47,000.  Real  opportunity  at 
$10,000  down. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Bonanza 
grossing  over  $200,000.  Fine  plant. 
Capital  gain  opportunity  for  coura¬ 
geous,  experienced  and  well-financed 
publisher.  Fainthearted  save  stamps. 
Priced  at  $65,000,  terms,  but  should 
be  much  higher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News 
paper  Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Ven¬ 
ice,  California. 


Weimar  Jones  Heads 
North  Carolina  Group 

New  Bern,  N.  C.  —  Weimar  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Franklin 
Press,  was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
here  last  weekend. 

Mr.  Jones  last  year  tilled  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
W.  Randall  Harris  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  past  president’s  pin  was 
presented  to  W.  Randall  Harris, 

III. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson  of  the 
Charlotte  News  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Beatrice  Cobb  of 
the  Morganton  News-Herald,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Clarence  Griffin  was  named  his¬ 
torian. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  (X). 
Specializing  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-set  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 


NET  $10,000  —  $12,000  NOW 

UNOPPOSED  West  Coast  metropolitan 
weekly,  excellent  community.  Pounded 
1919,  36%  response  to  optional-pay 
delivery.  Will  gross  $36,000+  1953. 
Complete  office,  no  plant.  Owner  must 
retire  at  once.  Best  reasonable  bid 
buys,  easy  terms;  or  lease  on  percent¬ 
age.  Box  2643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MISSOURI  WEEKLY  DISTRESS 
Sale;  $4,000,  terms,  building  included. 
Population  700.  with  650  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Equipment  good  (Lino). 
Has  grossed  $6,000  and  above  with 
net  of  $3,500  annually.  Bailey-Kreh- 
iiiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansas. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  weekly  Middle 
West  10,000  town.  $30,000;  liberal 
terms.  Box  2911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller, 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Ridgewood,  New^  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
and  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. _ 


•  •OUR  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  where  you  can  be  a 
success.  50  years’  experience.  Fair  to 
buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

_ Newspaper  Appraisera 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 


Grants  Pass  Courier 
Adds  Markets,  Sports 

Grants  Pass,  Ore. — ^The  Daily 
Courier's  makeup  underwent  some 
changes  in  June.  A  special  mar¬ 
ket  page  was  introduced  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  Portland  and  New 
York  stock  quotations,  Portland 
produce  and  a  “Business  Mirror,” 
by  Sam  Dawson,  AP  writer. 

The  sports  page  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  coverage  of 
major  league  baseball  games  and 
an  AP  sports  column.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  has  been  reorganized. 
Letters  to  the  editor  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  page  and  several 
new  features  will  be  added. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  newspapermen  inter- 


it  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — • 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif- 
POplar  5-0610 


ested  in  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Up¬ 
per  Midwest.  Cash  or  terms  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  Confidential.  Write  Box  2912, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

$50,000  TO  $100,000  CA.SH  to  invest 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or,  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  if 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  newspaperman 
wishes  to  lease  good  weekly,  or  daily; 
prefer  Southwest  or  West.  Write  Box 
2923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


DISMANTLED-MOVED-ERBCTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOUM 
A  DAY 


Publications  For  Sale 


Comic  Gaga  Wanted 


OREGON :  Excellent  weekly.  Gross 
$21,000.  Only  $15,000.  Half  down, 
(lood  shop.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


GAOS  for  anusual  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  Levin,  5742  N.  Park  Ave.. 
Philadelphia  41,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C— CSM, 
tioroughJy  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
aied  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 
era  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelhia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SEVEN  fonts  lYi  pt.  Excelsior  with 
No.  2  Bold,  $7.5  per  font  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  mats.  Good  condition. 
Alio  brand  new  sorts  for  same  at  15c 
eich.  One  font  nearly  new  Excelsior 
71^ -46  with  No.  2  Bold  for  use  on 
TTS,  $125. 

Ten  Ludwick  ingot  molds.  $3  each. 

STATESMEN  PUBI/ISHING  CO., 
_ Salem,  Oregon _ 

need  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  our  law  price  of  $68.50  to 
$74.50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  L  &  B  Sales  Company, 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. _ 

LINOTYPE  for  sale,  model  30,  4  main 
and  4  auxiliary  magazines.  8,  10,  18, 
24  pt.  Metroblark  with  Metrolite.  30 
tad  36  pt.  Metrobold  $2,  caps  and  low¬ 
er  case  with  Pabst  Ex  Bold  figures. 
Six-mold  disk,  qnadder,  Mohr  Saw, 
electric  pot,  motor,  and  feeder.  Also  3 
extra  auxiliary  split  magazines  with 
type.  Machine  complete  in  every  detail 
and  in  daily  use.  May  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island.  Price  $5,000  or  best 
offer.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Spooner  or 
Mr.  Black — P.-iwtiicket  2-4000. 

FOR  S.4LE  1  Model  8  Linotype,  serial 
number  24866.  3  magazines,  Mohr  saw, 
lir  cooled  molds,  3  phase  motor  110- 
220  volt,  good  running  condition,  used 
daily.  Box  2013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mail  Room _ 

COMPLETE  Mailing  and  .Addressing 
let-ups.  Addressographs.  Graphotypes, 
Cabinets,  Trays,  Plates,  Frames — all 
models.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Equii>- 
ment  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  bro¬ 
chure.  Dealer,  Box  2953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2550 — 2551 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  21H'’, 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

AVAILABLE  JULY  4 
Located  Harisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-New* 


6  UNIT  HOE  I 

PRESS— NO.  2545 
Vertical  Type  Units — 2154"  cut-off. 
Double  Folders — Single  Conveyora. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 2244"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyed. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings. — AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  scon 

PREiSS  No.  3490 
Multi-unit — 4  folders — 2244" 
On  substructure,  or  floor  fed 
2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors 
Located  Dallas,  Texas 
Available  immediately 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units — ^Double  Folder — 2244" 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


Used  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

■  PAPER  roll  arms  for  use  on  Unit 
Type  presses  coming  out  of  large  city 
newspapers  so  paper  rolls  can  be  on 
each  end  of  press.  This  will  allow  a 
one-floor  operation.  Can  be  used  on 
any  make  Units.  Write  for  details. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 

Blueprints  available. 

JOHN  GRIE'FITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  rollers, 
chases,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3^744 

modern  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
38-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
rMdy  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


V-50  MIEHLE  Vertical  Rebult. 

64  PAGE  Goss  4  color  comic  press, 
4554"  cut-off,  delivers  signatures 
1154x1554,  double  folder,  AC  drive. 
SHERIDAN  tabloid  gathering,  stitch¬ 
ing.  folding  and  trimming  machines. 
SHERIDAN  16  pocket  gatherer  and 
stitcher. 

44"  SEYBOLD  cutter,  model  10-Z-C. 

KRATMAN  MACHINERY 
SALES  CO. 

608  S.  DEARBORN,  CHICAGO 

Stereotype _ 

1  5-TON  steretoype  furnace  with 
Kemp  immersion  gas  burners  complete 
with  generator  and  carburetor.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  P.  O,  Box  110,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. _ 

GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
WESEL  and  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Rollers. 
MILLER  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 
ROUSE  Power  Rotary  Mitering  Ma¬ 
chine. 

NO.  6  HOE  Stereotype  Furnace. 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

NO.  25  Vandercook  full  pg.  Proof 
Press. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
OSTRANDER  24  x  36  Roughing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin, 
giving  more  complete  list.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMIPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

MONOMELT  full  page  Plane-O-Plate 
Rotary  Shaver.  Dealer,  Box  2920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  tn  Buy  I 


3  UNIT  GOSS 

Press  Serial  No.  1512 
Arch  Type  Units 
Double  folder,  2244”  cutoff. 
Available  immediately  out  of  the 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repository. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 2244 — AC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World 
.Available  immediately. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — ^DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo— Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Raders,  Blankets, 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1 132 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam¬ 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

W.ANTED  16  to  24  page  tubular  press 
in  good  condition.  The  Post-Dispatch, 
Pittsburg,  California. 

WANTED — Ludlow  machine  and  good 
choice  of  types.  Also  an  Elrod  with 
fonts.  Must  stand  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  Montreal-Granby  Press,  775 
Beaubien,  Montreal,  Canada. 

WANTED:  1  or  2  units  of  a  duplex 
tw-o  plate  wide  tubular  to  add  to  our 
20  page  duplex  Serial  No.  T-109.  Box 
2847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.ANTED  SPEEDAUMAT  ADDRES¬ 
SER.  Write  or  Wire  George  Hicks, 
Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 
Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


.SOUTHEASTERN  DAILY  AND 
SUNDAY 
50,000  Circulation 

Submit: 

Complete  History  of 
Experience,  etc. 

Box  2830,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


Clrcalation 


YOUNG  District  Circulation  Manager, 
beautiful  south  Florida  Gulf  Coast  city. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man — 
one  who  can  produce  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  Please  furnish  full  details  first 
letter.  J.  W.  Am,  Sarasota  Herald 
Tribune,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  sound 
carrier  and  mail  promotion ;  must  know 
ABC  records,  for  tough,  one-man  job 
on  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Advise 
experience  aqd  salary  needed.  Box 
2846.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Arizona’s  third  city.  Must 
be  experienced  in  both  office  detail 
and  ouside  work.  Enclose  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  Mesa  Tribune,  Box 
230,  Mesa,  .Arizona. 

W'.ANTED  thoroughly  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  city  of  50,000.  Must  be  able  to 
build  and  hold  circulation.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
2904,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  age, 
experience  and  references. 

W.ANTED  Circulation  Manager  for 
afternoon  daily.  Must  be  experienced 
and  fully  qualified  to  take  full  charge. 
Write  for  interview  giving  age  and 
background  to  L.  F.  Mohney,  General 
Manager.  Courier  Express,  Dubois, 
Pennsylvania. 

Clawlficd  Advcrtisiiig 

TELEPHONE 

SUPERVISOR 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  either 
woman  or  man  with  experience  in  this 
field;  must  assume  fut!  charge  of  hard- 
selling,  highly  competitive  operation; 
ability  to  organize  and  train  telephone 
I  personnel,  daily  newspaper  in  large 
southern  city.  Write  full  details.  Box 
2803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  junior  classified 
salesman  or  young  man  with  several 
years  experience,  on  48,000  daily. 
Chart  Area  S6.  Vacation,  sickness, 
hospital  plans.  Address  complete  de¬ 
tails  Box  2805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
experienced  classified  manager  on  small 
newspaper  or  second  man  on  larger 
newspaper  who  desires  new  challenge. 
Southwest  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  this  type  of  man.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  retirement,  hospital  plan  and 
many  other  employee  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  salary  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary 
desired  to  Box  2902,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — small  daily 
about  200  miles  from  Chicago  with 
undeveloped  classified  interested  in  ag¬ 
gressive-promotional  salesperson  to 
take  over  w-ith  opportunity  to  share 
increase.  Box  2906,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JUNIOR 

ACCOUNTANT  OR  AUDITOR 

A  FLORIDA  west  coast  newspaper  has 
an  opening  for  a  recent  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Accounting  Degree.  Good  aca¬ 
demic  standing.  Experienre  helpful 
but  not  necessary  for  internal  audit¬ 
ing,  cost  analysis,  budgets,  etc.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Age  21- 
25.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  2957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  immediate  open¬ 
ing  tor  advertising  aaleeman.  Steady 
experienced  worker  preferred.  Salary 
and  generona  monthly  bonua.  Modem 
aonthern  daily  6,000  circulation.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write, 
W.  J.  Miaaett,  Suffolk,  Virginia,  New* 
Herald. 

ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  AND  COPY 
BIAN— capable  of  producing  entire  ada 
or  campaigna  in  newapaper  copy  de¬ 
partment.  Art  training  or  abilitr  de¬ 
sirable.  Permanent,  and  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  tor  right  man.  In  applying, 
include  aamplea  of  work  if  poaaible. 
Write  Oftarlea  D.  Armel,  The  Ooium- 
bua  Diapatch,  Columbua,  Ohio. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  aaleeman  on  50,000  daily.  Chart 
Area  $6.  Will  pay  aa  atarter  up  to 
$80  weekly  for  man  of  3  yeara*  ex¬ 
perience.  Siekneaa,  hoapital  and  aav- 
inga  plana.  Give  full  detaila.  Box 
2804,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig _ 


CAPABLE  young  man  or  woman  to 
aell  advertising  for  the  Leader-Repub¬ 
lican  and  Morning  Herald  of  G-lovers- 
ville.  New  York.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  right  person.  Contact  R.  J. 
Arnold,  Advertising  Director  imme¬ 
diately. 


EafEROETIC  YOUNG  Advertising 
man  for  our  ABO  semi-weekly.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  in  our  group  of  four 
papers.  We  need  self-starter  who  ran 
prove  he  is  managerial  m.aterial.  Writi. 
giving  complete  background  to  A1 
Freeman,  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  0. 


WANTED:  Experienced  ad  man  who 
can  layout  good  copy  and  also  is  pro¬ 
moting  all  the  time  on  small  six  and 
eight  page  afternoon  daily,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass.  Good  lo¬ 
cal  schools,  housing  available,  near 
four  colleges.  State  salary  expected. 
Present  ad  man  for  past  ten  years  will 
be  shifted  to  another  department. 
Write  all  on  first  letter  to  the  Paris 
Daily  Enterprise.  Paris,  Kentucky. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  50,000  Daily  and  Sunday  has  an 
opening  for  a  promotionally-minded 
salesman  who  can  self-start  his  plans 
into  action  and  who  can  follow  through 
with  hard-hitting,  clear  thinking  sell¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  man  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  but,  above  all,  has  a  positive 
approach  towards  getting  things  ac¬ 
complished.  We  will  not  burden  him 
with  a  long  list  of  accounts.  But  we 
will  expect  him  to  develop,  organize 
and  carry  through  promotions.  For  this 
he  will  receive  an  excellent  salary, 
plus  incentive  plan  and  numerous 
other  benefits.  Five-day  week.  Areas 
$1  and  S2  preferred.  Give  all  details. 
Replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Box 
3924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ad  man  wanted  as 
one-man  department  on  small  New 
York  State  daily.  Family  man  who  will 
stay  permanently  preferred.  Box  2933, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sales  and  layout  man 
wanted  by  growing  daily  of  9,000. 
Above  average  salary  plus  commission. 
Write  fully  giving  references.  South¬ 
erner  preferred.  Box  2935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESM;AN  or  Sales¬ 
lady  for  established  State  Magazine 
selling  local  and  national  firms.  Com¬ 
mission  with  weekly  drawing  account. 
Earnings  should  exceed  $150  weekly 
during  first  year.  Pull  details  in  reply 
to  Guy  M.  Leedy,  Publisher,  West 
Virginia  State  Magazine,  Box  1029, 
Charleston  25,  W.  Va. 


LARGEST  ALASKAN  DAILY  needs 
man  capable  of  selling  space,  making 
own  lay-out  and  writing  own  copy. 
Prefer  single  man.  Must  have  own 
transportation.  Non-drinker.  Anchor- 
age  Daily  Times.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ONE  of  the  Southwest’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  has  an  ideal  situ¬ 
ation  for  a  young,  aggressive  national 
advertising  manager.  Top  national  ad¬ 
vertising  man  on  small  newspaper  or 
second  man  on  large  paper  who  is 
seeking  greener  pastures  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  position.  Must  have  from 
6  to  10  years'  experience  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  Company  life  insurance, 
hospitalization  plan,  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  and  many  other  benefits.  Write 
giving  complete  employment  history, 
educational  background  and  salary  de- 
sired  to  Box  2903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEVERAL  openings  for  advertising 
salesmen,  on  Pennsylvania  newspapers, 
one  at  $5,000  plus  commission.  File 
application  with  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  'Tele- 
graph  Building.  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

YOUNG  journalism  graduate  (or  equiv¬ 
alent  experience)  for  Display  Depart¬ 
ment  in  one  of  Texas’  leading  small 
dailies.  Congenial  staff  of  five,  air- 
conditioned  building,  day  week, 

good  salary  plus  bonus,  car  allowance 
and  other  benefits.  Ability  to  sell  and 
make  good  layouts  essential.  Start 
immediately.  Write,  to  Syd  S.  Gould, 
Advertising  Director,  Baytown  Sun, 
Baytown,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertbing 


NEW 

SITUATION 

OPEN 

For  Man  or  Woman 

Sell  and  Service  Retailers  Accounts 
Experience  Preferred 
Car  Essential 
Excellent  Opportunity 
Salary 
plus 

Incentive  Plan 
Employees  Benefits 

State  qualifications  and  References 
in  letter  or  phone  5251 
MR.  SLABACH 

Lancaster  Newspapers 

8  W.  KING  STREET 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  handle 
layout  and  typography  for  college  pro¬ 
motional  puhlications.  Also  to  assist 
in  routine  editorial  work.  High-level 
writing  ability  and  knowledge  of  pic¬ 
torial  design  required.  Chart  Area  11. 
Box  2807,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTISl  want¬ 
ed,  who  has  the  ability  to  fill  in  on 
the  wire  desk.  Long  established  six 
day  afternoon  Southern  daily,  12,000 
circalation.  Give  background  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Applications  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Write  Box  2808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  general  reporting  on 
an  afternoon  daily.  Town  of  7,000 
Clean  modern  plant,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Herald,  Morris,  Ulinois. 
Thomas  E.  West,  publisher. 


COUNTRY  EDITOR.  Smalltown  daily 
in  rural  area  wants  news  editor  who 
can  recognize  and  write  community 
news.  Don  Foxvog,  Courier-Hub, 
Stoughton,  Wisconsin. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

WANTED  by  progressive  Florida  daily 
to  work  on  background  material  for  a 
lively  and  interesting  editorial  page 
department.  Applicant  must  have  poise, 
personality  and  be  alert,  able  to  work 
with  others;  able  digest  editorial  in¬ 
formation  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
Community  provides  attractive  living 
conditions  year  around.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  first  letter.  Box 
2908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  wanted  as 
managing  editor  of  small  New  York 
State  daily.  Family  man  who  will  stay 
permanently  preferred.  Box  2932,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Syndicate  Promotion 

EXPERIENCED  writer  or  columnist 
to  write  promotion  copy  concerning 
syndicated  features.  Must  collaborate 
with  artists  and  writers  to  prepare 
human  interest  stories  for  editorial 
promotion.  Special  flair  required  for 
exploiting  colorful  characters  and  con¬ 
tinuities  in  serial  comic  strips.  Send 
complete  biographical  data,  references, 
samples  to  Harold  H.  .\nder8on,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Publishers  Syndicate,  30  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR— AP,  local  editing, 
heads,  makeup.  Write  fully  education, 
experience,  age.  family,  references,  ex- 
pected  salary.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Neb. 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
ALL  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P.,  305  E. 
75  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. _ 

REPORTER-ADVERTISING  SALES 
MAN  for  large  old  weekly  in  town  of 
over  six  thousand  in  Chart  Area  $0. 
Must  write  column  main  stories  and 
Editoriale.  Do  considerable  eelllnc. 
Excelient  opportunity  tor  capauie 
newspaper  man.  Must  be  person  of 
good  character,  age  about  25  to  45. 
Good  salary  and  early  advancement 
if  qualified.  Owners  have  other  news- 
^  paper  properties.  Write  fully  Box 
29M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER— Beginner  —  Opportunity 
to  learn  all  phases  editorial  work  in¬ 
cluding  features,  news  beat,  photogra¬ 
phy,  editing,  on  small  morning  daily. 
Requires  feature  writing  ability  and 
real  desire  to  learn.  Excellent  spot  to 
get  varied  experience  fast.  Morning 
News,  Danville,  Pennsylvania. 


REPORTER — Sports  and  general  news 
best  college  town  of  16,000.  College, 
experience  desirable.  List  experience, 
references,  salary  requirements.  Box 
2930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  medium  daily  seeks  reporter, 
also  desk  man.  Prefer  applicants  from 
iSonthwest  area  with  only  one  or  two 
years’  experience.  Give  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Write  Box  2931,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED— lYoung  lady,  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  school  grad  to  work  on  wire 
and  do  some  general  reporting.  State 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  2907, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  sports-re¬ 
porting  and  capable  of  assisting  on 
AP  leased  wire  for  few  hours  dViily. 
Write  Jonesboro  Evening  Sun,  Jones¬ 
boro,  Arkansas. 


Promotioii — Pablic  Relatlow 


ADVERTISING  AND  Sales  Promotion 
Manager  .  .  .  College  degree  .  .  .  South¬ 
erner  preferred  .  .  .  Under  age  35  .  .  . 
Newspaper  or  agency  background  help¬ 
ful  ..  .  To  locate  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida  with  a  large  national  concern 
.  .  .  Submit  detailed  resume  (including 
present  salary)  and  samples  of  crea¬ 
tive  work  to  Box  2901,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMICS  Editor  who  can  spark  and 
promote  syndicate  program.  Chart  Area 
#2.  Box  2956,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


AN  INDEPENDENT,  6  day,  12  ma¬ 
chine,  union  evening  newspaper  wants 
experienced  composing  room  foreman. 
Fast  growing  field.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  equipment.  Good  salary 
and  future  for  a  real  executive.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Give 
COMiPLETE  information  to  Box  2934, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGINEER  required,  about  30  years 
of  age  with  an  extensive  mechanical 
background  and  sales  experience.  This 
man  should  be  free  to  travel  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  selling 
newspaper  machinery  of  a  special  na¬ 
ture.  Prospects  are  excellent  with  a 
large  progressive  firm.  Liberal  salary 
and  expense  account.  Replies  giving 
experience  and  background  should  be 
in  by  July  31/53.  Consideration  of  ap¬ 
plicants  will  start  after  that  time. 
Box  2900,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced 
on  No.  14  ad  machine,  some  floor  work. 
Nights,  40  hours.  $1.76  per  hour. 
Write  Southbridge  Evening  News, 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  small  dal¬ 
ly,  seeks  Stereotyper  who  is  proud  of 
his  work,  to  take  charge  of  three  man 
shop.  Union,  or  eligible.  Excellent 
equipment,  including  Pony  Antoplate. 
All  replies  answered  and  kept  confiden- 
tial.  Box  2905,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED — Head  Machinist  18 
linotype  machines,  quadders  and  mix¬ 
ers.  Day  Situation.  Top  employee 
benefits  including  Group  Insurance, 
Pension  Plan,  Vacations  (3  weeks 
after  5  years,  2  weeks  after  1  year). 
Good  pay  and  opportunity  for  capable 
man.  Write  giving  complete  details 
including  previous  experience,  employ¬ 
ment  record,  references,  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Write  to  Composing  Room  Fore¬ 
man —  Enquirer  and  News,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  (town  50,000  Plus). 

WRITERS  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

WRITERSI— TV  MINDEDl  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Out.ine.  plot,  or  tynopsia 
will  snfflce.  Write  for  terma — ^TODAYI 
Mead  Agency,  419— 4th  Avenue,  New 
York  18,  New  York. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


Announcing  .  .  . 

The  HOWARD  PARISH  OOUR81 

IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINOl 

A  20-leason  correspondence  courM 
that  offers  an  invaluable  education  for 
staffers  old  and  new.  Saves  msaj 
hours  for  busy  Classified  Mansgen. 
Includes  famous  Bernreuter  Personali¬ 
ty  Inventory,  tool 

COURSE  starts  September  1.  Intro¬ 
ductory  fee  of  $44  includes  everything 
from  registration  fee  to  graduation 
certificate — Personality  Inventory,  20 
lessons,  lesson  binder,  examinations, 
reports,  etc.  Write  for  brochure  TO¬ 
DAY. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  NW.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


HOWARD  GRAD  seeks  opportunity  ia 
Chart  Area  1,  11,  12,  or  overseas.  B8, 
MSJ,  Married,  Broad  Administrative 
Experience.  Box  2712,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I'shev. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
OR  EDITOR 

AVAILABLE  for  daily  8,000  to  25,006 
class. 

KNOWS  all  departments,  typography, 
cost  analysis,  budgets.  Capable  public 
relations,  public  speaker,  good  appear¬ 
ance,  SDX  member,  civic  leader,  good 
at  local  editorials  of  any  type. 

RECENTLY  sold  own  papers.  Chart 
Area  #6  only,  prefer  Ohio. 

Work  percentage  of  net  or  salary. 
Box  2947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  and/or  adver¬ 
tising  manager  small  daily.  All  round 
tireless,  personable  assistant  to  over¬ 
worked  publisher  needing  32  year  old 
hard  driver  who  knows  the  business. 
Presently  publisher  prize  winning 
weekly.  Selling  interest,  anxious  to 
return  to  small  daily  field.  Background 
includes  advertising  managership  9,000 
daily,  Chicago  national  ad  repre¬ 
sentative  for  leading  metropolitan 
daily.  Knows  photography,  editorial 
side,  but  at  heart  remains  salesman 
and  promotion  man.  Army  captain 
World  War  II.  world  traveled,  bach¬ 
elor.  University  of  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Prefer  Missouri,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  or  Arkansas,  but  more  in¬ 
terested  in  deal  than  location.  Write 
Box  No.  2925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT:  Not  job, 
but  future  with  honest  growing  pub¬ 
lisher.  28.  B.S.  Marketing,  N.Y.U.:  7 
years’  experience.  Advertising.  Circu¬ 
lation;  Daily,  Weekly,  Radio.  Assistant 
Advertising  Manager  Top  California 
Farm  Paper.  4A,  Advertising  Agency 
Marketing.  Research.  Settle  anywhere. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  10-11-12.  Work 
hard  for  right  boss.  Lombardo,  3998 
Rhoda,  Oakland  2,  California. 


TOP-FLIGHT  EXPERIENCE 

10  TEARS  “up  through  the  ranks” 
all  phases  Daily  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  6  years  supervision  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Now  in  Managerial  position 
with  Midwest  paper  averaging  22  pag¬ 
es  daily.  Seeking  challenge  with  per¬ 
manency.  Box  2948,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Artists — Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  29.  Expe¬ 
rience,  college.  Metropolitan  daily  po¬ 
sition  desired.  See  my  samples.  Box 
2727.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ART  DIRECTOR  de¬ 
sires  change.  37  years  old,  7  years  at 
present  job  and  could  stay  till  retire¬ 
ment,  but  need  more  scope.  Non-drink¬ 
er,  family,  homeowner.  Artwork  pub¬ 
lished  nationally.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  29124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation _ 


experienced  Circulation  Manager, 
now  employed.  Chart  Area  4-5'8-0  pre¬ 
ferred.  Capable  of  handling  up  to 
25,000  circulation.  Box  2951,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER,  20  years’  experience  one 
chain.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
$100  week  and  Bonus.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9  or  10.  Box  2939,  Editor  & 
Fubliaher. 


Correspondents 


CORRESPONDENT 
American  writer,  now  in  Tokyo,  with 
wide  and  unusual  connections,  on  staff 
Japanese  English  language  newspaperr, 
desires  special  feature  assignments. 
Quality  copy  on  any  topic  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  scene.  Also  pix.  Box  2S11, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


OPEN  YOUR  OWN  WINDOW  ON 

BUISSIA — spot  news,  timely  features, 
background  by  veteran  correspondent 

now  resident  Helsinki,  covering  stra¬ 

tegic  Scandinavia  also.  Very  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Box  2942,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

TELEPHONE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
HARD-HITTING  sales  minded  woman 
experienced  all  phases  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  and  Undisplay.  Good  campaign 
planner.  Chart  Area  $2  only.  Box 
2917,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADMAN,  metropolitan  and  small  dail^ 
experience.  University  of  Missouri, 
married,  27,  seeks  position  as  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  California,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon.  References.  Available  after  Au- 
guet  1st.  Write  Box  2813,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher, 

I  WILL  BUILD  YOUR  PROFITS 
HAVE  sold  profitably  two  dailies  man¬ 
aged  for  absentee  owner.  Seek  general 
or  advertising  managership  or  Lease. 
South  or  Southwest.  Record  from  pres¬ 
ent  former  employers  will  prove  suc¬ 
cess  in  advertising,  management,  news, 
financial  integrity.  M.  B.  MacLeod,  333 
Alleghany  St.,  Clifton  Forge,  Virginia, 
Phone  7676. _ 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  good  lay¬ 
out  and  copy.  Proven  record  of  in¬ 
creased  and  new  business,  10  years 
newspaper  work,  6  years  display.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  vet,  age  28.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9,  10  or  11.  $5,200  minimum. 
Present  employer  will  give  good  ref¬ 
erence.  Box  2945,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  award 
winner,  wants  job  on  large  Southern 
paper  as  featnre  or  travel  writer.  Now 
employed  as  business  editor.  Box  2013. 
Editor  Si  Publisher _ 

REPORTER  -  FEATURE- WRITER 

on  Metropolitan  daily.  Speed  Graphic, 
S  years'  experience,  Jnnrnalism  de- 
give,  20.  married,  ear.  Box  2020,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Pnhlisher, 

REPORTER  with  copy  and  wire  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  desk  job.  8  years  on 
all  heats.  A.R..1.  Married.  Box  2030. 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher 
editor  7,500  southwest  Missouri 
daily  seeks  similar  post  in  Chart  Area 

6.  Married,  20,  vet.  Box  2735,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR.  35,  seeks  job  leading  to 
management  top  weekly  Chart  Areas 

7,  8.  Free  September  10.  Box  2710, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

feature  WRITER-editor  traveling 
through  Europe  will  accept  assign- 
ments.  Box  2728,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
GENERAL,  Court  police,  sports  report¬ 
er;  city  desk;  now  on  daily.  Seek 
gpod-sised  Eastern  paper.  Car,  married. 

Box  2721,  Editor  i  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  late  summer  sports  or  pub¬ 
licity  position.  Prefer  East.  Can  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  2782,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

800,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News  Edi- 
29,  stymied  for  promotion.  Wants 
TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent  only. 
Present  salary  $135.  Box  8718,  Editor 
A  Publiahar. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


ACOURATE.  HARDHITTING  young 
reporter.  Now  managing  three  man 
County  staff  for  top  Southern  round 
the  clock  daily,  wants  New  York  or 
New  England  location.  Experienced 
city  and  county  government,  police, 
heavy  features.  Draft-proof.  Use 
Speed  Graphic.  Journalism  grad.  AP 
correspondent,  other  string  work.  Seek 
permanent  spot.  Married,  own  car. 
New  York-New  England  interviews 
July  23-August  1.  Box  2832,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHERS 

HAVE  spot  for  reporter  and/or  pho¬ 
tographer!  23,  single,  BA.  2  years  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  wants  to  switch 
to  editorial.  Currently  employed  top 
business  daily.  Own  car.  Speed 
Graphic.  Available  August.  Box  2824, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEGINNER,  eager  to  begin.  June  BA 

in  English.  Edited  OCNY  magasine. 
21,  single.  Draft-exempt.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 15  years’  experience  me¬ 
dium  city,  metropolitan;  now  editing 
non-daily;  desires  return  to  daily  field 
in  mid-Atlantic  or  Florida;  must  have 
newsroom  authority,  good  salary;  43. 
family;  Box  2828.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  with  extensive  expe¬ 

rience,  currently  on  staff  of  top  home 
magazine,  seeks  challenging,  responsi- . 

bie  position.  W'rite  for  resume.  Box  i 
2815,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

LET  ME  augment  your  news  coverage 

from  the  Nation’s  Capitall  News,  fea¬ 

tures,  via  wire,  teletype.  Box  2818, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  30,  wants  spot  on 
medium  West  Coast  p.m.  daily.  Now 
employed.  Best  references.  Box  2817, 
Editor  Sc  Pnbiisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  in  New  York  City 
area,  sought  by  reporter,  rewriteman. 
Experienced  on  small  daily,  B.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  graduate  work.  Draft- 
exempt,  single.  Box  2826,  Editor  A 
Pnbiisher. 


REPORTER,  Small  city,  county  beats. 
2  years,  features,  some  desk.  vet. 
J-grad.  30,  single,  available  now.  East. 
Box  283.5.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ABLE  writer,  decade  on  big  papers, 
master’s  degree,  college  teaching.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  experience,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  September  1.  Box 
2952.  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 


ARMY  officer  tour  of  duty  complete. 
Young,  single  journalism  graduate  de¬ 
sires  reporting  job  with  small  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Chart  Area  51,  2  or  6. 
Box  2918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  small  daily,  seeks  ad¬ 
vancement.  Vet,  27.  B.A  in  English. 
Know  desk,  beat,  features,  sports.  Use 
graphic.  Box  2943,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CITY  EDITOR  20.000  daily.  30.  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  desk  or  reporting  job  on 
larger  paper.  Have  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  heats.  copvresdi»'g  and  layout. 
Box  2940,  Editor  A _PuWisher _ 

COURTHOUSE  Reporter,  27,  employed 
in  Chart  Area  58.  wants  reporting  in 
city  of  80,000  population  up  in  Chart 
Area  56.  Available  after  September 
10  on  three  weeks’  notice.  Write  Box 
2921,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

DEPENDABLE,  thorough  worker 
wants  trade  journal  or  house  organ 
writing,  editing;  M.A.  Journalism;  2 
years  varied  reporting  on  daily;  can 
handle  camera.  Married;  Vet.  Age  29. 

Box  2926,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PAST  accurate  reporter.  Wants  good 
assignment  Chart  Area  56.  5  years’ 
experience  all  heats,  city  hall  em¬ 
phasis.  Write  Box  2937,  Editor  A 
Pnbiisher, 

MAGAZINE  WRITER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER,  25;  8  years’  experience 
publicity,  bonse  organ  editor,  unmar¬ 
ried,  car.  Box  2927,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


EVENING  PAPERS— Managing  editor 
35,000  A.M.  daily  seeks  P.M.  spot, 
copy,  city,  wire  desk,  editorial  writing 
or  makeup.  Metropolitan  newspapering 
since  1934.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box 
2722,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

BDRMER  reporter  metropolitan  New 
Jersey  daily,  now  doing  private  re¬ 
search,  wants  work  as  stringer  or  as¬ 
signments  from  publications  in  Chart 
Area  $2.  8  years’  experience,  general 
news,  crime,  labor,  government.  Box 
2916,  Editor  Sc  Pnbiisher. _ 

MY  ABILITY  to  direct  a  news  staff 
is  bolstered  by  repeated  awards  for 
my  own  reporting  in  diversified  news 
fields.  That  ability  developed  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  medium  dailies.  I  have 
9  solid  years  behind  me,  the  last  5  as 
an  aggressive,  human,  civic  minded 
city  editor  who  deploys  a  willing  staff 
to  produce  a  comprehensive  daily.  I 
seek  a  position  that  holds  an  award¬ 
ing,  career  satisfying  future.  Box 
2949,  Editor  Sc  Pnbiisher. _ 

NOW  Reporter.  Feature  Writer  Assist¬ 
ant  Editor  on  fine,  well-known  daily 
of  15,000.  Feel  ready  to  go  on  bigger 
paper.  Have  intellect,  write  literate 
prose.  Ytoung,  B.A.,  Vet.  Box  2954, 
Editor  A  Pnbiisher. _ 


REPORTER  REWRITE  man.  New 
Yorker,  15  years  city  dailies;  all 
beats.  Draft  exempt  veteran,  single; 
versatile,  reliable.  Ready  anywhere. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  2936,  Editor 
Sc  Pnbiisher. _ 


SPORTS 

EDITOR 

Fully  qualified. 

Age  89. 

References. 

Minimum  salary  $9,500. 
Box  2944,  Editor  Sc  Pnbiisher 


VETERAN  city  Editor-reporter  prefers 
weekly  newspaper  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  4.  Has 
car.  Top  references.  Box  2928,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  IDEALIST 

SEEKING  Utopia:  position  with  a 
small  to  medium  daily  that’s  trying 
to  be  a  real  newspaper  and  a  real 
service  to  its  community.  I  want  a  job 
I  can  sink  my  teeth  into  in  a  town 
I  can  settle  in.  get  married  in  and 
grow  old  in — ^with  pride.  Combat  vet, 
college  grad  (with  honors),  reporter- 
photographer,  3'/i  years  experience, 
now  with  20,000  daily.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  will  go  anywhere  for  that 
chance-in-a-lifetime.  Write  Box  2950, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


PhofoKmpiiy 


PICTURE-PROUD  EDITORS  I  I’ve 
got  something  for  you:  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  top-flight  news  and  maga¬ 
zine  photographer.  Chart  Areas  1,  2 
or  3.  Box  2834.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  5  years’  experi 
ence.  Will  locate  anywhere  in  U.S 
Have  own  equipment  if  necessary 
Will  consider  featnre  stories  with  pic¬ 
tures.  A  good  chance  to  start  your 
own  photo  department.  Box  2825,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
EXPERIENCED.  Have  own  4x5  Speed 
Graphic.  Darkroom  equipment.  Car 
Go  anywhere.  Single,  draft-exempt 
Box  2819.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ATTENTION  CHICAGO:  Newsman 
with  six  years’  experience  wishes  to 
enter  public  relations.  Now  employed 
as  writer  with  Chicago  bureau  of 
major  wire  service.  Have  acted  as 
city,  wire  and  state  editors  during 
career  with  large  and  medium  dailies 
Covered  all  beats,  features,  general 
and  special  assignments.  Know  desk 
work,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate,  de- 

eendable.  Top  references.  Missouri 
'.  honor  Journalism  nadoate.  Family 
man,  80  years  old.  Box  2881,  Editor 
A  PnbUahsg. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Promotion: 
New  York  City  4  years  editorial  and 
Public  Relations  Work.  Visual  aids 
and  marine  engineering  background 
B.A.,  single,  30.  Box  3684,  Editor  / 
Pnbiisher. _ 


EDITOR,  house  organ  or  trade.  Has 
newspaper,  public  relations,  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  BA,  World  War  II 
vet,  married,  28.  Now  employed.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  in  or  around  Chart  Area 
3.  Box  2827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  NEWSMAN,  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies,  press  associations,  feature  serv¬ 
ices,  foreign  correspondence,  corpora¬ 
tion  public  relations,  seeks  challenging 
job  Public  Relations,  Publicity-Promo¬ 
tion.  Age  35,  married,  fluent  several 
languages,  specialized  knowledge  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  Southeast  Asia.  Box  2941, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  woman  and/or 
Creative  Writer  in  Residence  Woman’s 
College  or  University  in  South.  Jour¬ 
nalist,  teacher,  author.  Write  FMH, 
1414  Eagle  Ave.,  Norfolk  3,  Virginia. 

PUBLICITY,  public  relations.  Small 
college  preferred.  Married,  29,  excel¬ 
lent  background,  references,  now  em- 
ployed.  Box  2988,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED! 

A  Writer!  Legman!  Photographer  1 
Radio  writer-producer!  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Man!  I’m  handling  these  jobs 
and  more  in  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Public  Relations  office,  but  1  need  a 
job  with  a  future.  I’m  a  vet,  30,  mar¬ 
ried.  Have  a  B.A.  and  experience. 
Chart  Area  12  only.  Box  2922,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  position  on  medium  size 
daily,  morning  or  evening.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  with  TTS  operation. 

Box  2820,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressman  now 
employed  nights  desires  connection 
with  medium  or  large  afternoon  opera¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  steady  situation 
only.  Married,  Sober,  References.  Re¬ 
liability  unsurpassed.  Union.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Charles  Wilkins.  1218  Ryder 
Street,  Vallejo,  California. _ 

TELETYPESETTER  ATTENDANT 
DESIRES  situation  on  medium  size 
daily  newspaper.  Composing  Room  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  locate  anywhere.  Box 

2818.  Editor  A  Pnbiisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  employed  pressroom 
foreman  desires  position  on  medium 
large  afternoon  daily.  Box  2955,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbiisher. _ 

YOUNG  stereotyper  seeks  employment 
in  newspaper.  2  years’  experience 
with  ticket  company.  Had  charge  of 
department.  Casting  rotary  plates. 
Flats,  solids.  Routing,  etc.  Prefer 
Union  shop.  Box  2919,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  in 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

fl. — ^Mains  Hew  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

fS. — Mew  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  O.  C.,  Delaware. 

gS. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Borgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$5. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

{6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUinols. 

|7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

$8. — Iowa.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

|9. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok- 

IftbomA.  TtXM. 

SIO. — Colorado,  Now  Maxleo, 

ArlsoiiA.  UtAh. 

til. — ^Montana.  WyomliM,  lAa- 
ho,  Waaalnfton,  Orogon- 

tl>- — Oanforaia,  Novada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  NEWSPAPER  columnist  wrote 
a  piece  the  other  day  that  has  the 
making  of  a  promotion  piece 
which  any  paper  can  develop  on 
its  own.  It  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  and  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  planning  now 
for  that  event. 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service,  devoted  his  column 
to  the  “genuine  miracle”  that  he 
picked  up  at  his  front  door  every 
day  which  “brought  the  whole 
world  before  my  eyes.” 

“This  miraculous  object  was 
easy  to  lift.  Its  leaves  were  easy  to 
turn.  Yet  once  it  had  been  a  mas¬ 
sive  part  of  a  tree  in  Canada,”  he 
began.  Then  the  column  described 
briefly  how  the  tree  was  “meta¬ 
morphosed  into  paper,”  how  ink 
was  made  and  applied  to  the  paper 
to  form  words  and  pictures,  etc. 

“The  infinite  tragedy  of  war  in 
Korea  came  to  me,  snug  in  my 
home,  through  the  intercession  of 
a  reporter  who  had  studied  and 
worked  for  years  to  obtain  his  job, 
and  who  drank  in  his  impression 
only  by  living  with  the  muddied 
warriors  and  sharing  their  terror 
and  bravery. 

“His  story  had  been  shouted 
into  a  crackling  field  phone,  or 
tapped  out  in  a  battered  press 
hostel,  moved  to  a  seething  place 
named  Pusan  or  a  broken  one 
named  Seoul,  flung  across  the  sea 
of  Japan  by  the  confounding  mir¬ 
acle  of  radio,  revised  in  Tokyo, 
then  hurled  on. 

“In  San  Francisco  it  had  been 
further  polished  and  placed  on  a 
‘printer,’  and  fed  electronically  to 
hundreds  of  outlets  at  60  words  a 
minute.  Then  it  had  been  taken 
off  the  machine,  edited,  interpreted 
in  headlines  that  contained  the 
exact  number  of  letters  and  spaces, 
reduced  to  metal,  pressed  against 
a  yielding  pulpy  sheet  named  a 
matrix,  which  in  turn  gave  birth 
to  its  image  in  metal,  attached  to 
a  printing  press  that  cost  a  million 
dollars,  inked,  and  wedded  to  an 
endless  sheet  of  surging  paper. 

“It  had  been  bound,  transported 
in  trucks,  trains,  planes,  ear¬ 
marked  for  me  for  a  few  pennies, 
and  put  at  my  door  by  a  lad  I’ve 
never  seen.” 

Considine  went  on  to  describe 
how  “the  world  unfolded”  as  he 
opened  the  pages:  the  fight  in  the 
Kremlin  and  what  it  meant  and 
what  others  said  about  it;  the  po¬ 
litical  developments  in  his  own 
country;  learning  of  how  his  own 
future  was  being  shaped  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Panmunjom;  news  of 
the  atom  and  uprising  in  Berlin, 
etc. 

“I  was  with  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
Vienna  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  in 
drought-stricken  Texas,  and  with 
Cambodian  Premier  Penn  Nouth 


at  Thirty 


in  Saigon,  and  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
Hollywood. 

“I  left  London  with  the  Queen 
of  Tonga,  was  in  the  hospital  with 
Senator  Taft,  and  helped  lasso  a 
Hereford  bull  in  the  streets  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  I  went  to  a  stylish 
first  night  on  Broadway,  and  to  a 
couturier’s  opening  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Truman  told  me  why  his  side  had 
lost  last  November. 

“My  ball  club  won,  my  comic 
hero  was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time, 
my  wife  learned  how  to  cook  and 
make  over  the  entire  house,  my 
two  shares  of  stock  would  stand 
the  impact  of  peace,  my  fear  of 
polio  dispelled  by  gamma  globulin, 
my  slice  could  be  cured  by  a 
change  of  grip. 

“All  through  the  miracle  I  held 
in  my  hand  (and  had  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  routine) — my  newspaper.” 

*  *  * 

Others  have  tackled  the  idea 
before.  In  fact,  books  have  been 
written  on  variations  of  the  theme. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  swell  col¬ 
umn  with  a  wonderful  idea. 

It  could  be  enlarged  and  embel¬ 
lished  by  any  newspaper.  And  the 
fact  that  others  have  tried  it  be¬ 
fore  shouldn’t  deter  newspapers 
from  doing  it  again.  After  all, 
every  newspaper  has  thousands  of 
readers  today  that  it  didn’t  have  a 
few  years  ago — and  most  of  them 
are  uneducated  on  what  makes  a 
newspaper. 

Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  do  very 
little  during  the  year  to  tell  their 
readers  the  thrilling  story  of  “pulp 
to  reader” — the  time,  energy, 
money  and  manpower  that  goes 
into  making  a  daily  newspaper. 
National  Newspaper  Week  has 
come  to  be  the  occasion  for  such 
reporting  and  this  might  provide 
a  fresh  approach  this  year. 

The  story  could  be  developed 
this  way: 

Start  with  the  cutting  of  the  tree 
and  relate  the  arduous  task,  the 
number  of  men,  the  size  of  the 
investment  it  took  to  deliver  just 
one  roll  of  newsprint  to  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  The  transportation 
story  could  be  part  of  it — train, 
ship,  truck,  etc. 

Then,  before  detailing  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  newsprint  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant,  go  to  the  two  other 
ends  of  the  triangle:  take  the  ad 
from  the  advertiser  through  the 
agency  into  mat  form  telling  the 
reader  how  big  an  operation  is 
required  elsewhere  to  provide  the 
newspaper  with  the  money  to  buy 
the  newsprint,  hire  the  men,  etc.; 
and  take  the  reader  to  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  world  telling 
the  reader  of  the  number  of  men 
and  amount  of  resources  working 
for  him  in  AP,  UP,  INS  to  bring 
him  the  news  of  the  world. 

Develop  the  same  theme  on  a 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  14-15  —  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  conference  and 
Associated  Press  meeting,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md. 

Aug.  15-21  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  21-22  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
Summer  meeting,  Robert  Dris¬ 
coll  Hotel,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Aug.  23-25 — ^Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division,  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  24-29  —  International 
Photoengravers’  Union,  annual 
convention.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 


local  basis — the  techniques  of  pre¬ 
paring  local  advertising  and  local 
news,  the  number  of  people  in¬ 
volved,  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired,  etc. 

Bring  the  three  ends — news¬ 
print,  advertising  and  news — to¬ 
gether  in  the  newspaper  office  and 
tell  what  a  highly-trained  and  eff- 
cicntly-geared  manpower  machine 
it  takes  to  coordinate  them,  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  all  simultaneously  for 
the  mechanical  production  job  in 
the  plant. 

Wind  up  with  reporting  the 
complicated  process  of  putting  type 
and  ink  together  on  paper,  the 
number  of  man  hours,  the  size  of 
the  investment  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  bring  just  one  copy  of 
the  daily  newspaper  to  the  reader 
for  5  cents. 

It  is  thrilling  to  contemplate  the 
process  of  making  a  newspaper. 
And  it  should  interest  all  readers 
— even  those  who  know  something 
about  that  process — to  learn  of  the 
number  of  people  and  size  of  the 
investment  required  in  many  un¬ 
thought  of  places  to  deliver  that 
one  copy  to  the  subscriber’s  front 
door  every  day. 


'File  13'  Discloses 
Wastage  in  Publicity 

Cincinnati — After  experiment¬ 
ing  eight  months  with  “File  13,” 
Joe  Green,  Enquirer  reporter,  is 
convinced  that  millions  of  dollars 
in  publicity  material  is  being 
wasted  annually,  due  to  archaic 
mailing  lists. 

City  Editor  John  F.  Cronin  as¬ 
signed  him  to  handle  “File  13," 
the  antithesis  of  the  newspaper’s 
systematic  reference  files.  Joe 
found  that  correspondence  still 
was  being  directed  to  dead  editors 
or  those  who  have  left  the  paper. 

“If  we  had  time  and  manpower 
we  could  write  these  concerns  to 
update  their  mailing  lists,”  Mr. 
Cronin  said.  “The  next  best  thing 
if  to  write  a  Sunday  story,  in  the 
hope  that  they’ll  see  it  and  make 
the  changes.”  The  story  appeared 
in  the  Enquirer,  June  28. 

E.  B.  Radcliffe,  amusement  ed¬ 
itor,  called  attention  to  what  he 
considered  the  greatest  waste:  pic¬ 
tures  sent  from  Hollywood  stu- 
d'os  direct  to  newspapers,  with¬ 
out  tieup  with  local  movie  houses. 
■ 

Press  Council  Asked 
About  Good  Manners 

London  —  As  an  aftermath  of 
the  stories  relating  to  Princess 
Margaret  and  Group  Capt.  Peter 
Townsend,  the  Press  Council  will 
have  a  specific  set  of  questions  to 
consider  at  its  first  meeting  which 
is  scheduled  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Church  of  England  Week¬ 
ly,  which  has  accused  certain 
British  newspapers  of  violating 
“the  canon  of  good  manners,”  has 
asked  the  Council,  Parliament’s 
new  creation  to  preserve  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  to  maintain 
professional  standards: 

1.  Is  it  any  part  of  the  function 
cf  newspapers  to  discuss  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  men  or  women  of 
whatever  class? 

2.  Is  good  journalism  based  on 
good  manners? 

3.  Do  not  good  manners  forbid 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  which 
newspapers  cannot  have  full 
knowledge  and  the  discussion  of 
which  might  cause  deep  pain  to 
the  persons  concerned? 
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Public  support  of  federal  power 
drops  to  new  low, 
national  survey  shows 

Fewer  ainl  fewer  Anierieaiis  tliink  that  the  fe«leral  government 
shonhl  he  in  the  eleetrie  power  hiisiness.  Only  now  support 
fe<leral  ownership  of  eleetrie  companies  compared  to  18%  in  1913. 

Most  men  and  women  are  for  electric  companies  owned  ami  oper¬ 
ated  hy  hnsiness  concerns.  5.3%  favor  hnsiness  management.  28% 
are  for  local  or  state  ownership.  And  8%  have  no  opinion. 

These  facts  show  up  clearly  in  the  sixth  national  public  opinion 
poll  on  electric  power  topics  conducted  hy  Opinion  Research  Cor¬ 
poration,  Princeton.  N.  J. *  The  study  confirms  that... 

More  people  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  ten-year  survey 
perioil  favor  business  ownership  of  their  local  electric  light 
and  power  company. 

The  majority  feels  that  federal  ownership  is  a  had  thing. 

“It  means  higher  taxes.”  “Hurts  business.”  “Leads  to  social¬ 
ism,”  they  say. 

Furthermore,  most  people  are  convinced  that  the  hnsiness- 
managed  companies  give  better  service  than  government 
operations. 

These  important  highlights  of  the  Opinion  Research  survey  are 
presenteil  here  hy  Americans  Electric  Liftht  and  Potver  Companies.** 

t*n  reqinHt  frtHit  thin  mtttjazine 


*For  a  free  16-page  summary  of  this  poll,  write 

Electric  Com [Hinies.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Meiv  York  20,  IS.  Y. 
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There’s  real  drive  to  the  famous  recipe 
section  published  semi-annually  by  The  Fort 
Worth  Press! 

This  eye-arresting,  appetite-rousing  fea- 
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ture  covers  all  the  ground  for  your  product 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Market.  Its  greater  reader- 
ship  means  greater  food  sales  for  you! 

So,  put  the  date  down — October  20! 

In  the  meantime,  keep  building  your 
sales  through  r.o.p.  advertising  in  Fort 
Worth’s  popular  food  medium. 

*Food  Columnist 


ADVANCE  MAILINGS  — Entire  Retail 
Trade  Territory  (15  counties). 

TIE-INS— Incentive  given  solicitors. 


POINT  OF  SALE— A  selected  list. 
PUBLICITY— Weekly  Food  Featvires. 

SURVEYS  —  Consumers  Studies  and 
Distribution  Surveys. 


PRODUCT  TESTING— In  various  In¬ 
come  Groups  and  Markets. 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTACTS  — 

In  the  Entire  Field. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-Te/cgram  i  Th»  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Pnts 

PITTStURGH . PrtK 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnws 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timnt 


COLUMBUS . aiiznn 

CINCINNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covf'ngfon  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . Nows-Sontinol 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nows 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Horald 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commorcio/ Appool 
WASHINGTON . Nows 


EVANSVIUE . Press 

HOUSTON . Prou 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

EL  PASO . Horald-Post 
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